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Would You Give Up Your Telephone? 


OW often you have said you couldn’t keep house without 
your telephone! You’ll say the same about P 4ND G The 
White Naphtha Soap after you once have tried it. 


P anD G The White Naphtha Soap is a modern soap for modern 
women. 


It launders clothes, washes dishes, cleans and scrubs more easily and 
more quickly than other soaps because it combines the good qualities 
of high-grade white laundry soap and quick-working naphtha soap. 
No hard rubbing. It loosens dirt merely by contact. 

You’ll like this new-idea soap because it makes such good suds even 
in hard water; because it has such a clean, sanitary odor; and because 


it saves so much time and effort for you. 


’Phone your grocer for a bar, and try it. 
. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 





Look for the blue wrapper 
Made by 


the manufacturers of 
lvory Soap 
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The safe way 
to wash 
colored blouses 





OUR loveliest blouses are safe in the bubbling suds of 
Ivory Soap Flakes because it is the purest, mildest soap that 
can be made—genuine Ivory Soap—in quick-sudsing Flakes 


that launder a blouse in a few minutes. 


No rubbing at all. The soapy foam cleanses like magic, 
just by dissolving the dirt. It cannot harm silk or chiffon 
or crepe. It cannot streak or spot anything that clear 


water alone will not harm. 


[IVORY soar FLAKES - 
Safe for Silks and All Fine Fabrics ‘ i 


Try it on those ‘‘hard to wash’’ colors. Orchid, jade, coral, 4 bs 
sunset, ciel and beige come from the washbowl] with their B 


tints as bright as a rainbow. Navy and brown and black out 
. OO 
look as fresh and trim as the day they came from the shop. 


em 


: rt 
Send now for a free sample package, and see how safe and hat 
4 : : irre 
easy it is to launder your prettiest things. efles 
he f 
hat 
Trial Package Free nal 
Write your name and address ona postcard addressed to Md 1 
Department 7-LF, The Procter & Gamble Company, , 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and we will send you, postpaid, a 
sample package containing enough Ivory Soap Flakes to 
wash several blouses, a sweater, or any other fine gar- 
ment you may wish to launder; also a booklet telling 
you how to make your silks and georgettes last longer joins 
than they’ve ever lasted before. plan 
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y rT BRINDISI, on the heel of Italy, a 

3 steamer. of seven thousand tons, once 

* Austrian and now flying the Italian 

flag, took on board a motley crowd 
of passengers speaking many lan- 
guages— English, French, Italian, Ger 
man, Greek, Turkish, Russian, and of 





no clear-cut nationality. Then three 
' blasts on a siren wailed up the flight o 
steps where once Antony came in search 
Brutus, who fled too quickly for him and escaped by 
ith, and the steamer turned. very slowly to the harbor 


ith, passed an old fortress there, a watch tower for the 
loorish pirates who used to raid this coast, and so to the 
chanted sea of the Ionian Isles, haunted by world-old 
emories. 
rhe Ionian Sea, merging into the Adriatic, was so calm 
hat when our ship divided the water, leaving behind a long 
irrow, the side of each wave was like a polished jewel and 
flected the patches of snow still on the mountain crests and 
t he fissures in the rocks, and it was so blue, so darkly blue, 
hat it seemed as though one’s hand would be dyed like a 
otter’s to the same color if one dipped it in. So we sailed on 
hrough a blue world of sea and sky, except where one’s eyes 
vandered into the gorges of the mountains along the coast of 
| Illyria, where the barren rocks gleamed white or glittered 
» golden way or became washed with rose water Or all 
d in mist as purple as the imperial mantle which once 
ss them. 

ore leaving Brindisi I turned to look at some of the 
‘ ssengérs with that instinctive, foolish resentment 
me always feels for the newcomers when one has 
.c a ship earlier in the voyage. Three of them had 
lanted their deck chairs next to mine, forward of the 
mokestack, but at a slight angle to face the sun, so that I 
ould stare at them through half-closed eyes without im- 
ertinence. One of them was worth staring at with the hom- 
ge any man should give to a pretty woman unless he is 
lind to beauty; and her immediate companion, a girl of ten 
r so, who looked like the sister, attracted one’s sympathy at 
rst glance because of the crutches by her side and the trans- 

irent look of a child who has had Pain for her bedmate. 


HAD seen them both come on board as I looked over the 

side of the ship at Brindisi. The crippled girl had walked 
to the edge of the gangway with her crutches and then had 
ooked up, helplessly, at the big vessel. 

1 heard the elder girl speak to her in French: “Can you 
manage, darling?"’ 

“If you will hold my crutches,” answered the child. 

“T will carry you,” said a man who was with them and 
who now sat next to them on the ship. 

“No,” said the child, “I don’t want you to carry me.” 

“Nonsense!” said the man, a tall, well-made fellow in a 
loose gray suit which gave him an English look, though his 
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In One Boat, Rowed by Two Kurds, Sat the Armenian Girl Who Had Told Me Her Tragic Tale 


THROUGH ENCHANTED SEAS 
By Sir Philip Gibbs 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. L. LAMBDIN 
bronze 
French than English, and laughingly, wit sf on 
he lifted her, carried her up the gangwa ind did not 
her down until he laid her in the deck chair 

‘I told vou not to carry me," said the girl, ‘“‘and you 
hurt me.” 


of his nationality, 
ind shrugged 


I was not sure 
French pertec tly 


[he man laughed; now 
although he spoke 
shoulders. 

“It is often necessary to hurt people for their own good,” 
was his reply. 

“Is that a Turkish proverb?” asked the child. 

“It is the Turkish way, little sister,”’ said the man. 

He went to the gangway again and met the elder girl, a 
tall, slim thing, who gave her hand to him; and it seemed to 
me curious that at that moment which was not a meeting 
after long absence—he had only left her half a minute—he 
should raise her hand to his lips. 


} 
nis 


HE tall girl seemed to deprecate this action with a touch 

of impatience and went to sit by the crippled child, who 

greeted her with a smile of adoration—so different from 

the fierce little look which she had darted at the man who 

had carried her on board —and stroked her companion’s hand. 

“Tt will be a beautiful voyage,” said 
the elder girl, looking out to sea. 

“With a joyful ending,” said the man, 
bending toward her a little and speak- 
ing low. 

“My family will be glad, Hadji,”’ said 
the girl, and then she shivered a little 
and pulled a sable tippet closer to her 
neck as though a cold wind had touched 
her. 

“And mine will be filled with joy,” 
said the man. He tried to take her hand 
again, but the crippled child drew it 
closer to her, and I saw her eyes meet 
the man’s eyes with a look of dislike. 

So the man was a Turk, judging by 
that name “ Hadji’’ which the tall girl 
had called him, and she, I guessed, was a 
Russian, by something of the Slav in 
her broad forehead and dark eyes. A 
Turk! In a dozen guesses I should not 
have hit on that. For the man was a 
good type in his way, cut on clean, hard 
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lines, with a soldierly figure and bearing, wore his 
clothes well, spoke French like his native 
had the easy manners of a man used to good company 
and sure of his place in it 

“The fellow has the mouth of a mule,” said the 
second officer of the 


ts on the passeng iS spare yment 


and 


tongue, 


ship, who used to m 

comme! 
Meaning what?” I 

And he answered: ‘‘ Meaning | tor 


Brindisi and lying off the 


was taking a particular interest 
passengers on board and espex i ) lose 
Che ship was crowded with human drama 
itself was a stage thronged with an 
characters, and I often looked down on them from the boat 
deck with a sense of wonderment. There was a 
Italian soldiers going out through those seas—which had 
been swept by the galleys of their ancestors when Rome 
claimed the empire of the east and west—to join the inter 
national garrison of Constantinople, now held as a hostage 
for the Turkish peace. They slept, or stripped themselves to 
the waist and washed their shirts and spread them in the 
sun, and wrestled with each other like schoolboys, and then, 
as the sun was setting, gathered round one of their comrades 
who strummed a guitar and sang old songs of Italy with sad 
little refrains and strange haunting cadences which seemed 
to have come down to them from ancient times, so that the 
spirit of an old, old race was in them, sounding again over 
this sea of enchantment where many ghost ships sail and 
where the world’s youth was born. 
Aloof from the Italians an 
of the steerage crowd, another 
people were encamped on the « 
menians, I was told by the s« 
cer, who grinned down at one g 
them—a creature, w 
and down, up and down, all day long, 
like a young tigress in a cage 


P' JOR trash most of them, said; 
“but that girl is a peach loo good 
to last long down the Grand 


on the bad side of Constant 
She had a leather por ketb 


istonishing diversit ol 


group ot 


restless a@iniligz ip 


to her side, containing, no ¢ 
little fortune, and I notice 
gave no answering smiles te 
soldiers who tried to entice her into 
friendly conversation. Several times 


she glanced up to the upper deck and 
several times I met her roving eyes, big, 
black; gloomy eves, and found a look of 
tragedy in them which made me wish to 

















know more of her history. She was certainly beautiful, in 
spite of the pallor of her face which reminded me of a 
(creek head—of Niobe—which I had seen in the museum of 
Naples. 

The first-class passengers seemed to me on the whole a 
bad crowd, with a few exceptions. There were commercial 
travelers of many races, speaking many languages with 
equal facility, and English with a strong American accent. 
Over the saloon tables their noses met, and they talked of 
foreign exchanges in lire, drachmas, kronen, marks, francs, 
dollars, pounds, with unceasing interest. At night when the 
Italians were singing their folk songs, and the sky was 
strewn with a golden dust of stars, and the sea, still darkly 
blue, was on fire at the wake with phosphorescent light, they 
crowded into the smoking room, and gambled, with glasses 
at their elbows and a greedy light in their eyes. 

Some of them had brought their women with them, and 
here and there was an unaccompanied lady with dved hair 
and thickly powdered face and coy ways which she practiced 
upon the commercial gentlemen, who responded with a 
coarse gallantry. An unpleasant crowd, I thought, though 
not without interest as a study of the vulture type of human 
nature. 


&, EANER, more attractive, good to know, were other 
types mingled with them, but aloof from them—two 
\merican nurses who looked around for any babies on board 
and found two little English girls whom they mothered for 
the voyage; a young French officer who played Chopin on a 
piano with several broken notes which he dodged with skill; 
several Italian officers of the Bersaglieri who quarreled, 
laughed and danced with each other with a boyishness which 
was good to see after the years of war; and most interesting 
to me, because of my friendship with him and of what 
happened on the ship, young Hallam Scott, on his way 
to Constantinople as intelligence officer with the British 
Mission. 

He came on board at Pirzus, the port of Athens, where, 
although our ship lay to outside for six hours, no passengers 
were allowed to land unless they were staying in Greece— 
some red-tape order of the Greek Government which annoyed 
me, like others on board, because I wished to see Athens. 
I made the best of it by getting out my field glasses, through 
which very clearly I could see the ruins of the Parthenon, 
shining white above the old hill of the Acropolis. I pointed 
them out to the little girl with crutches with whom by this 
time I was on friendly terms, so that I knew her name was 
Anna Kuropatkine, and that her elder sister was Katrina, 
and that her father was a Russian general who had escaped 
to Constantinople with the last of Denikin’s army and with 
her mother, another sister and a soldier brother, utterly 
ruined except for a few 
diamonds which they 
sold in Pera to pro- 
vide means of life. 

Anna and Katrina 
were going to join 
them, having been in 
Paris throughout the 
war and never belie, 
ing until recent weeks 
that they would ever 
see their parents again. 
They, too, had been 
very poor and would 
have starved but for 
good friends and 
Katrina’s water-color 
drawings which some- 
times she sold to the 
French dealers. Now 
Katrina would be very 
rich, enormously rich, 
because she was going 
to marry a Turk who 
had a palace in Con- 
stantinople and a villa 
on an island called 
Prinkipo and other 
houses in Asia, Brusa 
ind Angora he 
Turk’s 


name Wa 


Hadi Damad Bey 
Bey meant “sir” o 
“lord’’—and Anna 


this child with crutches 
hated the idea of it 
because she hated all 
Turks, and this one, 
ind loved her sistet 
better than anyone in 
the world. 


se that was told 
me with childish 


gravity, spoken in 
beautiful French, as 
we sat together on the 
boat deck to which the 
child had climbed pain 
fully with her crutches 
I had tried to check 
her fluent confidences, 
not wishing to learn 
so much private his- 
tory by a child's indis- 
cretions; but she told 
me that she trusted 
me and liked to tell me 
what was so much on 
her heart—this fear 
of Katrina’s marriage 
with a Turk Curt- 
ously I too disliked the 
idea of it. It was no 
business of mine, but 
instinctively I was in 
alliance with the little 
sister in her objection 
to this mating with 
Islam. 

These two, Hadji 
Damad Bey and Ka- 
trina Kuropatkine, 
stood together now on 
the lower deck, below 
where I staved with 


little Anna, looking 
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over the side of the vessel at the hubbub of small craft 
swarming about us. The Greek boatmen, who had come 
out like midges from Pirzus harbor, were waiting until the 
military police had examined passports aboard and given 
permission for those passengers who were bound for Athens 
to leave the ship. A hundred pairs of arms waved above the 
boats, brown hands spoke the full, rich language of gesticu- 
lation, the oars of late-coming boats ruffled the blue water 
into white feathers, and the sun of Greece poured down 
upon a scene which must have happened in this harbor, 
with this shouting, this whirl of arms, this excitement of 
brown faces and burning eyes when the Greek traders put 
into Pirzus three thousand years ago. 


T WAS a late-coming boat which cleft a way into the 

center of all the small craft, and an English officer, who 
was Hallam Scott, sitting forward, pushed the noses of the 
other boats aside to make a channel close to the side of our 
towering ship. I did not recognize him until he was up the 
gangway and indeed to my surprise his name was spoken 
first by the child Anna standing beside me. 

She leaned forward, looking down with sudden excite- 
ment, and said in French, which she always spoke to me: 
“Oh, what luck! It’s Captain Scott!”’ 

Then I saw “old Hallam,” as I called him, beautifully 
bronzed, leaner than I had seen him last, with the same look 
of shyness and gravity which made his character an open 
book, and the limp of his old wound. 

“You know him?”’ I asked Anna. 

And she told me that he had been their best friend in 
Paris, so very kind to them that they could never forget his 
goodness, and so fond of Katrina, that she, Anna, had hoped, 
and even prayed sometimes, that he would ask Katrina to be 
his wife. Now it was too late. Sucha pity! Katrina was 
going to marry Hadji Damad Bey when the ship arrived at 
Constantinople. ‘‘ Katrina has seen him,”’ the child added. 
“Look!” 

I looked from our boat deck to the lower deck just below 
and saw Katrina Kuropatkine make a quick movement from 
the side of Hadji Bey and turn her head sharply so that she 
could see the man who had just come aboard. A warm color 
swept into her face and there was a look of joyful surprise, a 
kind of eagerness in her attitude, as though she meant to 
push her way through the little crowd about her to greet this 
newcomer. 

But Hadji Bey touched her on the arm and spoke to her, 
and instantly the glad look left her face and she seemed to 
draw back in her soul as well as in her body. 

Anna danced about a little on her crutches and called out 
to her friend in a shrill voice, dropping the ‘‘h"’ of his name, 
in the French way: “’Allam! 'Allam!”’ 





Neither of Them, I am Sure, Gave a Thought to a Man Who Stood Watching Them From the Doorway 


December, 1‘ 


At the sound of his name, called shrill from the boat di 
he looked up and, seeing Anna, opened his eyes wide \ 
surprise and then gave a shout: ‘Good heavens! Li 
Anna!” 

He was up on the boat deck before one could say “ knif 
as he would have said, and Anna had her arms about hi 
kissing him and babbling French, nineteen to the dozen, 
tell him how glad she was to see her friend again and h 
Katrina would be glad. 

He drew back from her, still holding her hands, her th 
transparent, little hands, and—‘‘ Katrina is here too? W! 
of course she is! What superlative luck!” 

I hoped the child would not tell him there and then t! 
Katrina Kuropatkine had a Turk with her whom she \ 
going to marry. I don't like to see a man get a blow in | 
face when fate seems friendly to him. 

“Hullo, Hallam!’ I said. ‘‘Here is another friend 
yours. You seem to know every passenger aboard this shi, 
“Well, I'm blessed!”’ "He gripped my hand hard 

tight in his old way. 

“Searching for trouble in Constantinople?" 

We had not seen each other for three years—three year 
crowded history—but we spoke as most English do, 
though we had met a week ago. 


"T*HEN onto the boat deck came Katrina Kuropatk 
and Hadji Damad Bey, and—I saw Hallain get his bk 
in the face. It came almost at once. 

Katrina Kuropatkine slipped forward a little to him wi 
her hand outstretched. She was smiling, but her ‘ace w 
quite white. ‘“‘How good to see you again, my friend,” s 
said in French. 

He took her hand and put it to his lips in the Russian w 
and said “ Katrina!’’ very low. The blow had not come y« 

Hadji Damad Bey came forward, smiling, too, but wi 
what seemed to me a trace of uneasiness. He took the ar: 
of Katrina Kuropatkine, as though she belonged to him, an 
spoke to her: ‘‘Introduce me to your friend, my dear one 

Katrine Kuropatkine spoke his name, and I could see thi: 
she was troubled. 

The Turk lifted his hat and held out his hand to Halla: 
“T am delighted to meet an old friend of my fiancée. Shi 
has spoken to me about you, Captain Scott—of your gre. 
kindness.” 

The blow had come out of the blue sky, and I saw Halla: 
Scott take it like a gentleman. A slight pallor crept und 
the bronze of his face, and there was just a little stiffening 
of his body. He lifted his hat and took the hand of Had 
Damad Bey. “How do you do?” he said in English. 

He turned to Katrina Kuropatkine, who lowered her eyc- 
before his—was it shame or shyness?—and spoke to he: 
easily: “You mu 
have had a beautifi 
voyage so far. T! 
sea is wonderful.”’ 

Then he turned t 
Anna and touched hx 
cheek. “You are ge 
ting as brown as 
gypsy. By the tin 
you get to Constant 
nople you will be well 

‘I never want t 
get to Constantino 
ple, ’ said the child 
‘I should like to e 
sailing on for ever an: 
ever on this blue sea 
with you and Katrina 
and this new friend o 
mine ’’—she pointed t: 
me—‘“‘and no one els 
in the world.” 

Hadji Damad Be. 
laughed at this speech 
“T must claim a plac: 
in the boat, little sis 
ter. Nor would Ka 
trina and I like suc 
an endless vovag« 
Happiness waits fe 
us at the journey’s en 
by the grace of Allah 
It was by a slip that 
he spoke the name of 
Allah, and he correcte 
it instantly, alterin 
it in French to “the 
grace of God.” 

“Vet,” said Katrin 
Kuropatkine, with a 
laugh which did not 
come quite easily, | 
thought, “there is 
something to be said 
for a voyage which 
has no ending, through 
beauty like this, with 
friends who ask no 
more than friendship, 
on a happy ship.”’ 

“Friendship is not 
enough for ever,” 
said Hadji Damad 
Bey. “What do you 
think, Captain Scott?” 
He smiled and showed 
white teeth under his 
little black mustache. 


COTT said in his 

English way, 
though all the talk was 
in French: “I’m not a 
philosopher. I’m not 
good at abstract ideas.” 
Then he laughed and 
squared his shoulders. 
“T must go and un- 
pack. Shall we meet 
at dinner?” He lifted 


his hat to Katrina 
Kuropatkine, patted 
the hand »& a 
disappeaged vn t 
gangway,. 

I followe! ; 
own cabin 1 stem 
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The Armenians Grinned Down at One Girl Among Them—a Restless Creature, Walking Up and Down, All Day Long, Like a Young Tigress in a Cage 


g out of the porthole as the ship was tugged out of the 
wr of Pirezus and then made for the open sea. Strange 
Hallam Scott of all men should have crossed the 
ids of the little plot which I had been watching between 
Russian girl and the good-looking Turk. What a clash 
e as well as of hearts! Russian, Moslem, English, 
French as their link of speech. 


ld see tragedy ahead for that 9 rl, Katrina K ropat 
Che Turk was a handsome fellow and me rhaps } | 
1 her passion; but, if I could read her face, Halla 
is her man, her heart’s mate Yet she was pledg: 
lurk! Why, in the name of womanhood Easy 
[oo easy as a riddle 

family was out on the other side of ruin, with t! 


ice ahead of them, away there in Constantinople. SI 
f had hung on to life in Paris by dabs of paint on bits of 
idge paper, no secure charter of right for the daughter 
Russian general. She had kept Anna the cripple child 
ff a thin little purse, sometimes empty. Hadji Damad 
had a palace in Constantinople, a villa at Prinkipo, 
‘es and caravans in Asia. He would be a good protector 
Russian family ruined in revolution. No more need to 
nt on tambourines to pay the doctor’s fee for little Anna. 
| Hadji Damad Bey was a fine figure of a man, a gentle- 
n, Turk only by name, and in intellect and education as 
tern as any Frenchman. Capt. Hallam Scott was a 
r young man, a good friend, nothing more. So easy to 
all that. : 
hen I turned away from the porthole and laughed aloud 
y little cabin. What an incurable romantic I was in 
e of five years of war! On deck I lay back in my chair and 
| Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Désenchantées”’ and watched the slowly 
ving panorama of the Greek coast. Little Anna had left 
for her older friend, Hallam Scott, on the deck below, and 
is alone until, against my will, Hadji Damad Bey inter- 
ted my thoughts by a deliberate effort to get into con- 
ation with me. 


| HINK he was curious to know my business in Constan- 
nople and, although he did not ask directly, he put lead- 
juestions to draw me out, which I dodged easily enough. 
he suspicious of me for some reason? It seemed to me 
he had a look of curiosity more than the ordinary 
isitiveness of a fellow passenger. He seemed relieved 
n I told him that I was not a member of the British 
ion nor in any way connected with the diplomatic 
vice, 
le spoke of Constantinople with enthusiasm for its 
iral beauty, but was contemptuous of the European 
ter at Pera, with its cheap imitation of Parisian fashions, 
tawdry shops and its vicious life. ‘ You will like Stam- 
| better,” he said. “‘Thcre you will see Turkish life in its 
plicity and victue. The women still go veiled for the most 
t, scornful of the creatures who flaunt their painted faces 
he Grand’ rue of Pera. The Turkish men still listen to the 
e of the imam when he calls to prayer from the minaret, 


and in the glorious mosques of Stamboul, in the spacious 
dome of Suleiman, or in the quietude of the Yeni Valideh, 
the golden letters of the Koran proclaim to every honest 
lurk the greatness of the prophet who spread the faith of 
Islam throughout the world 
I was puzzled at this tribute to the spirit of Islam by 
1. 


man who wore no 1eZ. wno Was pertect \ European in } 


manner and way of speech and who was betrothed t 
R SS { “ i Ye be eve I M en ¢g 
I W ‘ eing \ ) he nswered w 
I kish wom who abandon the ) t 
se, asa e, all the restraints that made them faithful. | 
3o enough of a Turk, though a liberal one, to shrink 
m wome ke some of these on board he made a sweey 
ing gesture tow ird the reading saloon who are shame les 
in their frivolity with strange men 


I could not help wondering what kind of life awaited 
Katrina Kuropatkine if ever she entered one of his Turkish 
houses as a wife. 


HAT evening I saw the Turk in him, the soul of the 

Turk, more nakedly—the Moslem jealousy of a modern 
Othello who sees his woman bestowing her charm upon other 
men without his sanction. 

The Italian officer, who was skillful at dodging the broken 
keys on the ship's piano, played some dance music in the 
small saloon, and one or two couples took advantage of it by 
dancing on the deck outside. Hallam Scott was sitting by 
little Anna just inside the doorway of the saloon entrance, 
and Katrina Kuropatkine was in the saloon itself, sitting in 
a low chair with her pointed chin deep in the palm of on 
hand and her gray eyes fixed on the pianist, although she 
saw beyond him in some flight of thought. 

“Dance with Katrina,’’ said Anna to 
Hallam Scott. 

And, after a moment's hesitation, he 
laughed a little and said: ‘‘Why not?” 

He went across to Katrina Kuropatkine, 
who looked up at him with a sudden light 
in her eyes and rose instantly and offered 
him her arms. They held each other closely 
and, as they danced very gracefully, with 
an intimate understanding of each other’s 
steps not learned suddenly, it is certain 
neither of them, I am sure, gave a thought 
to a man who stood watching them from 
the doorway. 

It was Hadji Damad Bey. He stood 
very still and straight, clasping the lapels 
of his dinner jacket, and I saw the fine line 
of his profile against the light as he stared 
sideways into the room. He was unaware 
of my presence close to him, so close that I 
could see a sweat break out suddenly on his 
high forehead. The lines of his face altered. 


I looked at a man who had a fiendish, evil anger burning in 
A flush of blood under the skin darkened the 
bronze of his face. 

As Katrina Kuropatkine came dancing with Hallam Scott 


his eyes. 


toward the doorway again, Hadji Damad Bey took a step 
forward and grasped her by the wrist, bringing her to a dead 
halt. “‘I must beg of you,”’ he said col ind quiet not 

dance a wre in front of hece nex o ent 

Katri Kur itKine 

‘ ‘ t 4 
id and ste glance The R 

It displeases me to be stopped mv d ; sid 

You have noright, Ha B not ve | ew — 

ng tragic, I thought, in that et It « the 
end of her sentence like is nister embral t 

Hallam Scott who, like every Englishman, hates a scene 
ind, although the conversation was not loud, it had at- 


tracted notice so that the Italian officer had stoppe d playing 
and was looking round from his stool) eased the situation by 
a good-mannered word or two. “It is too hot to dance any- 
how. Let us go on deck.”’ 

Katrina Kuropatkine spoke to the Italian officer in 
French: ‘Play, I beg you,”’ she said, and added in English: 
“Play again.”” Then she 
turned to Hallam Scott 
ind spoke with a curious 
catch on her breath: “‘We 
will finish our dance, my 
friend.’ 

“Certainly,” said Hal 
lam, but more sheepishly 
than I should have liked. 










FT°HEY went on dancing 
for several minutes and 

Katrina Kuropatkine had 
her head held back. Her 
face was white and her 
eyes angry not so angry 
as those of Hadji Damad 
Bey. He turned straight 
on his heel and went out on 
deck, and as he passed | 
saw that a very whirlwind 
of fury was in possession of 
him 
There was a small glass standing on a 
rack by the entrance way, and he knocked 
it to the deck floor deliberately and trod on 
it with his heel 

Asteward sianding by muttered an ejacu- 
lation of surprise, and then fetched a dust- 
pan and broom and swept up the glass. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 
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NEW WOMEN LEADERS 
IN POLITICS 


By Elizabeth Jordan 
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Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse 


T EVERY stage of the struggle for woman suffrage the 
opponents of the cause held before the public eye a 
series of lurid pictures whose subject was always the 

same, The Deserted Home. The horrors of the deserted 
home, as thus forecast, took many forms. Sometimes we 
were shown the neglected American husband patiently fas- 
tening the rents in his garments with safety pins. Again we 
saw unwashed and unwatched children playing with matches 
and lightheartedly starting a conflagration under the kitchen 
sink. Occasionally, when the opponents were very low in 
their minds, they showed us the forgotten baby, hungrily 
pulling at its empty bottle. Always, when these things 
happened, mother was at the polls, lost to every sense of 
duty in the orgy of casting her vote. 

Now that full suffrage is with us, and twenty-seven million 
women, more or less, are really making their brief visit to the 
polls, it is interesting to compare actual conditions with these 
gloomy predictions. One enters the homes of women leaders 
in politics and finds those homes swept and garnished quite 
as of yore. One gazes at the husbands of women leaders. 
here is a slight intensifying of the thoughtful expression 
these gentlemen have worn for several years, but that is all; 
and it is due merely to the mental strain of try ing to answer 
the intelligent political questions of their wives. 

So we may safely conclude that the homes and husbands 
of women voters are not being neglected. Looking at thei 
children we find them also admirably cared for; but this, | 
am passionately assured by an antisuffragist, is because 
the poor little things are learning to take care of themselves. 
lo support her theory my antisuffrage friend repeated this 
incident: 

Josephine and Genevieve Blank are the little daughters of 
a woman already well known in politics. Josephine is eight 
years old and Genevieve is five. The other day Josephine, an 
immaculate figure in white, was horrified to discover her 
infant sister seated in a puddle in the grounds of their coun- 
try home, happily engaged in making mud pies. 

“Genevieve Hildegarde Blank!" gasped Josephine, seizing 
the absorbed chef by an arm and pulling her to her feet, 
‘you come right straight into the house and have a bath 
and get on clean clothes. You know perfekly well that 
mamma’s in pol'tics and we simply mus’ not look neglected !”’ 


How a Candidate Was Selected 


NOTHER dismal prediction of the antisuffragists was 
that as soon as women got the vote they would all want 
political offices. These apprehensive souls should find com- 
fort in a hitherto unpublished episode which occurred dur- 
ing the New York State Democratic Convention held in 
Saratoga last July. 

The leading men of the party suddenly decided to put a 
woman on the state ticket. For reasons of their own they 
also decided to do it without consulting the women dele- 
gates. Some of them thought it would be a fine surprise 
for the women. Others may have thought it wise to select 
the candidate without feminine interference. They put the 
little matter through, therefore, without preliminary confi- 
dence or conference; and the first the women knew about it 
was when they saw the « ompleted ticket and discovered there 
the name of Harriet May Mills, of Syracuse, as candidate 
for the office of Secretary of State. 

The women delegates were in turn surprised, puzzled, and 
seriously disturbed. They got together and talked the 
matter over. Miss Mills is very popular and she is a remark- 
ably able woman. They all liked her and had faith in her. 
Nevertheless, the general feeling of the meeting was that it 
was a mistake to put any woman on the state ticket at this 
time. 
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“It will give the men 
and the ‘antis’ a chance 
to revive the old cry,” 
said one woman, ex- 
pressing the appre shen- 
sion of the rest. ‘* They 
will say that all we 
women want is office. 
Whereas,”’ she ended, 
“‘we fully realize that, 
for the present at least, 
we don’t want and must 
not ask anything of the 
sort. 

‘Harriet ought to know 
how we feel,’’ another dele- 
gate hopefully suggested. 
“Perhaps she can do some- 
thing about it.”’ 

rhe delicate task of expressing 
to the selected candidate the doubts 
of her fellow women was assigned to ek 
Miss Mills’ intimate friend, Mrs. John 
Blair, a delegate from New York County. 

Mrs.1 3lair, who is one of the ablest of New 
York’s brilliant group of younger women, 
went at her duty with characteristic directness. Harriet 
she said, “we all love you, but, frankly, we don’t think that 
you or any other woman should be on that ticket!”’ 

Miss Mills nodded sympathetically. ‘I’m not sure my- 
self that a woman should be there,”’ she cheerfully admitted, 
‘and of course I want to do whatever is best in the matter.” 

“Then,” Mrs. Blair suggested, ‘“‘suppose we go straight to 
the state chairman and tell him how we women feel.” 

Leading the nominee by the hand, as it were—a situation 
certainly unique in politics—Mrs. Blair sought Norman 
Mack 

‘“We women don’t think there should be a woman on the 
state ticket,” she said firmly, ‘‘not even a woman like Miss 
Mills. We think the time is not ripe for a woman to run for 
such an office.” 

‘“‘And that being the general feeling among the women,”’ 
added Miss Mills, ‘‘I wish you gentlemen would reconsider 
the matter.” 

Mr. Mack stared helplessly at the committee. His 
political experience is vast, but this was something new 
“T think,”’ he feebly suggested at last, ‘you ladies would 
better go and talk to the governor and see what he says.”’ 

Nothing loath, the ladies went to the governor, taking 
with them half a dozen additional women delegates repre- 
senting different counties. They all like Governor Smith. 
He is the human, understanding type of man and very easy 
to talk to. They put their position fully before him and he 
listened sympathetically. 

“T know,” he said. ‘ We thought of all those objections. 
Now, here’s the other side of it.” He turned from one to 
another, as he went on, and in some way made each woman 
feel his conviction that she, at least, would understand and 
approve the men’s position. 

“In the first place, we need for this office a person of 
proved ability, as well as one of absolutely unblemished 
reputation. Miss Mills fits there, doesn’t she?”’ 

The women gladly admitted that she did. 

‘Then, to look at it in another way,’’ the governor went 
on, “there’s an immense amount of good advertising in hav- 
ing a fine woman on the ticket. It’s a big card for the Demo- 
crats to be the first party to put up a woman for such an 
office. The combined compliment and practicality and com- 
mon sense of it ought to bring out an immense vote from 


Mrs. John Blair 
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the women. Come now,” he summed it up, “isn’t it just 
because this is a new expe riment that you’re afraid of 

The women admitted that it was. 

‘You've got to begin sometime, haven’t you?” the 
ernor asked. 

The women admitted that they had. 

“Then why not now?” 

It was at this point that Mrs. Blair made a faux pas i 0st 
unusuz ul for her. ‘‘But—suppose she’s defeated?” 
asked. ‘Wouldn't that do us a lot of harm?” 

The governor settled into his chair with the effec: of 
washing his hands of the whole business. ‘Oh, well, he 
said wearily, “if that’s the idea—if you women haven't vot 
enough pluck to make a good fight and then accept 
result, whatever it is, just as we men have to do — 

Mrs. Blair did not let him finish. “I apologize,’’ she 
“That remark of mine was unworthy of women. P 
don’t judge my associates by what I said.” 

Che governor laughed. He had got the spark he was 

“Then you're ready to support your candidate? 
asked quizzically. 

“We are,’”’ the women promised. 

To discuss the work of a few individual women 
thousands have done so much is merely to select a few 
cal instances of swift development and unusual exe: 
ability. I have already spoken of Mrs. John Blair, dele 
at-large to the state convention at Saratoga. 


An Independent Voter 
\ RS. BLAIR, who was one of the hardest and 


workers in the New York suffrage campaign, en: 
in the Democratic party when suffrage was won, and 
secured to a conspicuous degree the admiration and res 
of the leading men of the state party. In doing this she has 
lost none of her independence, as her record on New York's 
“wet plank” shows. The New York County delegation o/ 
sixty-nine members expected to vote as a unit in favor of thi 
plank. Sixty-eight delegates so voted. When Mrs. Blair’ 5 
solitary vote against the wet plank was announced, a holloy 
but forgiving groan burst from the lips of her associates. 
Another woman who is not afraid to stand by her conyi 
tions is Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse, former state chair- 
man of the New York Woman Suffrage Party and more tha: 
any other one woman responsible for the success of suffray: 
in that state. Mrs. Whitehouse stepped out of socict 
and into the suffrage arena at a time when new figh! 
ing blood was badly needed. In the mind 
many who watched her during her first mon: 
of work lay the suspicion that her new 
parture represented merely the tempor 
; fad of a brilliant woman tired of so: 
playthings. But never in all my es 
perience have I. known such an ind 
fatigable worker as Mrs. Whitehous: 
In addition to being chairman of | 
State Suffrage Association she wa 
ite member of all New York’s subc: 
mittees, and she rarely misse 

meeting of any committee. S 
was as ruthless in her demand 

others as on herself, and on 

the first lessons she had to k 

in the “big game”’ was to o\ 

come her surprise when her as 

ciates did not invariably do w! 

she asked. 

She seemed to have a met 
card catalogue of the strength 
weaknesses of each of her hundr: 

of fellow workers, and almost 
variably she touched the strengt! 
weakness that responded. Once, | 1 
call, she made what seemed at fir 
vain appeal for some special service 


Alice Duer Miller, a worker only a li 
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Alice Duer Miller 
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\defatigable than herself. Mrs. Miller was temporarily 
isted and strongly inclined to the theory that she must 
4 rest. Mrs. Whitehouse could hardly accept the phe- 
non of her momentary reluctance to go into action. 
ou won't do it for us?”’ she asked incredulously. ‘* You 
won't?” 
an’t,’’ Mrs. Miller patiently explained. ‘I have been 
ng for you eighteen hours a day for weeks. I simply 
have a few days of rest before I start in again.” 
;. Whitehouse sighed. ‘‘ You won't do it,’’ she repeated 
as if still trying to take in an incredible idea. ‘Why, 
you're almost an anti, aren’t you?” 
s. Miller did it, just as most people did what Mrs. 
\\) cehouse asked. 
her associates Mrs. Whitehouse often seemed merci- 
1 her cool ignoring of any claims on them save those of 
work. In one of her last public appearances in New 
preceding her long illness, she said in a speech to the 
of her associates who were giving her a dinner: “I’ve 
simply horrid to you all, sometimes. Don’t imagine I 
realize that. I do—and I hope you will forgive me.” 
ey will, for the same reason that soldiers forgive an 
who leads them into action. 
was Mrs. Whitehouse’s coworker and close friend, 
Duer Miller, who, at the State Democratic Convention 
any last February, gave the men their first primer 
on how to obtain the women’s support 
here’s only one sure way,” she told the politicians, 
t is very simple. Listen to the women, find out what 
want, and then give it to them.” 
Miller, like Mrs. \ hitehouse, has fac ed jeering and 
stic audiences as intrepidly is Susan B Anthony 
d hoth thes , , os 5 al 


ot ounge 1ders carried ial ) 


into public conveyances and ¢ xhibited the 
vated and subway railroad stations in answer 
e charges of the antisuffragists. 
the same brilliant New York group may be 
| Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, who first en- 
! as a Republican and then changed ‘ 
the Democratic party that she might eo 
e effectively work against the reélec- 
of Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
\nother able young leader is Mrs. 
les L. Tiffany, of whom Irvin Cobb 
cerfully remarked that “‘she sold 
birthright for a mess of Pen- 
" Mrs. Tiffany was a Democrat, 
her choice for president was Mr. 
ver. When he decided that he 
1 Republican, Mrs. Tiffany gal- 
y followed him into that fold, 
to see her candidate defeated 
he successful work of Penrose 
Senator Harding. A similar 
ppointment rewarded the ef- 
s of Mrs. F. Louis Slade, an 
led Republican and one of the 
public speakers and all-around 
ers among the New York 
en. Her candidate was General 
1. Other prominent workers in 
York campaigns were Miss Edith 
ns Morgan; Miss Delafield, se 
y to the president of the Board of 
rmen and captain of her election 
ct; Mrs. Willard Straight, independ 
ind Mrs. Christian Bradley South, 
man of the Women’s Division of th 
blican National Committee. 
e political labors of Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid 
rgely confined to editorial work and direction 
r husband’s newspaper, The New York Tribune, 
h is strongly Republican in policy. Incidentally, 
rved as a member of the committee to consider sug- 
ns for planks in the Republican national platform. Her 
| achievement in the suffrage campaign was to raise 
i million dollars in 1917 for the final successful struggk 
stupendous task she accomplished in coéperation wit! 
Whitehouse, and the details of their work form one of 
st lram iti chapters in the histor. of the womat! 


ent 


Sought Justice for a Policewoman 


) THE appeals of these two women all classes responded 
» few other speakers It was to hear them that a 
nith’s wife in a western county walked five miles in 
; storm, and ended by giving them the fifteen cents het 
nd had handed her for carfare. It was to these two 


i little old woman in a county poorhouse pledged the 
ents a week which was her entire income. It was 
two who, stopping at innumerable lonely farmhouses, 
ed the farmers’ wives to wash the dishes and put the 
lren to bed before hurrying off to the evening meeting 
duled in the 
rest town. 
\nother promi- 
t woman 
ong the 
nger group 
ing for the 
blican party 
rs. Charles S. 
n, daughter 
he late Paul 
rton. Mrs. 
r. Platt and 
Courtland 
irnes are also 
» admirable 
inization work 
he new field. 
Irs. Frank 
lerlip, chair- 
of the New 
k State 
cue of Women 
ers, has di- 
ed most of her 
gies and in- 
nee toward 
lefeat of Sen- 
Wadsworth. 
few prelim- 
y skirmishes 
s. Vanderlip 
shown herself 
excellent 
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hat women will not 


It was Mrs. Vanderlip—or her organi 
first summoned candidates for office before the State League 
Voters to tell what they, the 
going to do: and who later improved on that method by 
inviting elected officials to appear and tell what they had 
an invitation accepted much 


Mrs. T. T. Cotnam 


And still ther 
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* 


zation, or both 


candid ites, 


promptly 





ether! 





Mrs. Medill McCormick 


joyously than the first one. Perhaps her best work, 
however, was as a leader in the New York Woman’s 
Joint Legislative Conference. This body, composed, 
among other influential organizations, of New York 
State and City Leagues of Women Voters and 
Women Workers, of the City and State Con- 
sumers’ Leagues and of the Women’s Trade- 
Union Leagueand the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, combined for work on six bills 
and obtained the passage of two of them, the 
eight-hour day for women and the elimina- 
tion of women conductors on street cars and 
of women elevator operators. 

It must be admitted that at first the women 
thus deprived of their situations were not so 
grateful as perhaps they should have been; 
but the legislation was good for them, never- 
theless, and they all secured better positions 

in the end. The women conductors esp 


cially were soon reconciled to the loss of 
“jobs "which frequently kept them waiting on 
the curb from five o'clock in the morning unt 
ten before a car was assigned to then In 
dentally, Mrs. Vanderlip is a high official in a 
dozen prominent clubs and associations and last, 
but not least of her achievements, she has found 


time to bring half a dozen exc« ptionally clever 
children into the world. Her record alone should 
silence the outcries of the antisuffragists. 


I have dwelt thus far on the work of the vo never 
New York women only because I know them and | 
watched them at close range In commenting on equa 


good work by women in other states, it seems natural to 
begin with the record of Mrs. Medill McCormick, of Chicago, 
chairman of the Republican Women’s National Executiv 
Committee. Mrs. McCormick’s unusual ability is believed 
to be a direct inheritance from her father, the late Senato 
Mark Hanna, of Ohio. Whatever its source, she has dis 
played unusual qualities of diplomacy and leadership by 
which the women of her state have benefited, first during her 
e activities and more recent nthe political field 


wide sufirag 


()leser f Vi nesota \ Ole k . g 
1dmiring constituents as ‘‘the little spellbinde S ye 
of the 1 ost eloquent speakers in the JYemocratic part na 
her eloquen s of the soil, simple, |! in and ext 

narily appealing. She can make her hearers laugh with te 

in their eyes. She can make the tears come while they a1 
laughing. She has no use for shams or frills or hypocrist 

for those who represent them. Her simplicity is amazing 
and her unexpected sophistication equally so. She is con 
stantly surprising her friends. One has her neatly labeled, 


then is forced to 
change all the 
tags. She is al- 
ternately a child 
and a sphinx, ab- 
sorbing,' puzzling, 
but always inte1 
esting ind always 
ird at work |! 

the cause she 
loves. She made 
one of the best 
speeches at the 
Democratic Na- 
tional Conven- 
tion, left a lasting 
impression or 
those who heard 
her, and was in 
despair duringthe 
remainder of tl 


session because 
she felt that she 
had not done her 
party justice 


The record of 
Mrs. T. T. Cot 
nam, chairman of 
the Arkansas 
Leagueof Wome 
Voters, is typical 


CONTINUED ON 
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giLNGDON KNOX was not conscious of 
|| any special meanness of spirit. He was a 
| lawyer and a good one. He was fifty, and 
| wore his years with an effect of youth. 
|| He exercised persistently and kept his 
boyish figure. He had keen, dark eyes, 
| and silver in his hair. He was always well 

groomed and well dressed, and his income 
iy) provided him with the proper settings 








His home in the suburb was spacious and 
handsome and presided over by a handsome and socially 
successful wife H othce was presided ver by Mary 
Barker, who w his private secretal She was thirty-five 
ind had beer n his othce tor hiteen yea She had come 
to him an untor1 1 girl of twenty he was now a perfect 
adjunct to his other office appointment She wore tailored 
iro ks, her hair was exqul itely dressed in shit ing Wave 
her hands were white and her nails polished, her slender feet 


shod in unexceptional shoes 

Nannie Ashburner, who was also in the office and who now 
and then took Knox’s dictation, had an immense admiration 
for Mary. ‘I wish I could wear my clothes as you do,”’ sh« 
would say as they walked home together. 

“Clothes aren't everything.”’ 

“Well, they are a lot.”’ 

““T would give them all to be as young as you are. 

“You don't look old, Mary.”’ 

“Of course I take care of myself,’”’ said Mary, “but if I 
were as young as you I’d begin over again.” 

““How do you mean ‘begin,’ Mary?”’ 

But Mary was not communicative. ‘‘Oh, well, I'd have 
some things that I might have had and can’t get »ow,’’ was 
all the satisfaction that she gave Nannie. 

It was through Mary that Nannie had obtained her 
position in Kingdon Knox’s office. Mary had boarded with 
Nannie’s mother for five years. Nannie was fourteen when 
Mary came. She had finished high school and had had a 
year in a business college, and then Mrs. Ashburner had 
asked Mary if there was any chance for her in Kingdon 
Knox's office. 

Mary had considered it, but had seemed to hesitate. ‘‘We 
need another typist, but | am not sure it is the place for 
her.” 

“Why not?” 

Mary did not say why. “I wish she didn’t have to work 
at all. She ought to get married.” 

“Dick McDonald wants her. 


” 


But she’s too young, 


Mary.” 
‘You were married at nineteen.” 
“Yes, and 2 lot | got out of it.’’ Mrs. Ashburner was 


sallow and cynical. 
my husband, Mary; 


‘| kept boarders to make a living for 
and since he died I’ve kept boarders to 


make a living for Nannie and me.”’ 
But Dick gets good wages.”’ 
“Well, he can wait till he saves something. ” 
“Don’t make him wait too long.” 
It was against her better judgment that Mary Barker 
“‘T should want her to 


spoke to her employer about Nannie. 
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help me. She is not 
expert enough to take 
your dictation, but 
she could relieve me 
of a lot of detail.”’ 
‘‘Well, let me have 

a look at her,’”’ King 
don Knox had said. 


S° NANNIE_ had 
— come to be looked 








over, and she had 
blushed a litth ind 
had been rather | 
breathless as she had 


talked to Mr.. King 
dot ind he had been 
iware of the vividne 

of her young beauty; 
for Nannie had red 
hair that curled over 
her ears, and her 
skin was warm ivory, and her eyes were gray. 

Her clothes were not quite up to the office 
standard, but Knox, having hired her, referred 
the matter to Mary. ‘You might suggest that she cut out 
thin waists and high heels,’’ he had said; ‘‘ you know what 
I like.”’ 

Mary knew, and Nannie’s first month’s salary had been 
spent in the purchase of a serge one-piece frock. 

Mrs. Ashburner had rebelled at the expense. But Mary 
had been firm. “Mr. Knox won’t have anybody around the 
office who looks slouchy or sloppy. It will pay in the end.” 

Nannie thought Mr. Knox wonderful. ‘‘He says that he 
wants me to work hard so that I can handle some of his 
letters.”’ 

‘When did he tell you that?” 

“Last night, while you were taking testimony in the 
library.” 

The office library was lined with law books. There were a 
handsome long mahogany table, green covered, and six 
handsome mahogany chairs. Mary, shut in with three of 
Knox's clients and a consulting partner, had had a sénse of 
uneasiness. It was after hours. Nannie was waiting for her 
in the outer office. Everybody else had gone home except 
Knox, who was waiting for his clients. 

Mary remembered how, when she was Nannie’s age, she 
had often sat in that outer office after hours, and Knox had 
talked to her. He had been thirty-five and she, twenty. He 
had a wife and a handsome home; she had nothing but a 
hall room. And he had made her feel that she was very 
necessary to him. “I don’t know how we should ever get 
along without you,” he had said. 

He had said other things. 

It was because he had spoken of her lovely hair that she 
had kept it brushed and shining. It was because his eyes 
had followed her pencil that she had rubbed cold cream on 
her hands at night and had looked well after her nails. It was 
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because she had _ lear: 
his taste that she w 
simple but expens 

frocks. It was because of her knowledge that nothing 
caped him that she shod her pretty feet in expensive sh« 

He had set standards for her, and she had followed th: 
And now he would set standards for Nannie! 

She spoke abruptly. ‘‘Is Dick McDonald coming 
night ?”’ 

“Yes. He has hadaraise, Mary. He telephoned — 


"T°HE two girls were in Mary’s room. Dinner was oyer a 

Mary had slipped on a Chinese coat of dull blue and ! 
settled down for an evening with her books. Mary’s r 
was charming. In fifteen years she had had gifts of vari 
kinds from Knox. They had always been well chosen ; 
appropriate. Nothing could have been in better taste as 
offering from an employer to an employee than the embos: 
leather book ends and desk set, the mahogany reading la 
with its painted parchment shade, the bronze Buddha, t'\« 
antique candlesticks, the Chelsea teacups, the Sheffi 
tea caddy. Mary’s comfortable salary had permitted her 
buy the book shelves and the tea table and the mahoga 
day bed. There was a lovely rug which Mrs. Knox had s 
her on the tenth anniversary of her association with 
office. Mrs. Knox looked upon Mary as a valuable busin 
asset. She invited her once a year to dinner. 

Nannie wore her blue serge one-piece frock and a n 
winter hat. The hat was a black velvet tam. 

“You need something to brighten you up,” Mary sa 
“take my beads.” 

The beads were jade ones which Mr. Knox had brought 
Mary when he c2me back from a six months’ sojourn in t 
Orient. Mary had looked after the office while he was awa 
He had clasped the beads about her neck. “ Bend your he«( 
while I put them on, Mary,” he had commanded. He had 


, 
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een at his desk in his private office while she sat beside him 


with her notebook. And when he had clasped the beads and 
he had lifted her head, he had said with a quick intake of 
his breath: “I’ve been a long time away from you, Mary.” 
Nannie with the jade beads and her red hair and her velvet 
tam was rather rare and wonderful. “ Dick is going to take 
e to the show to celebrate. He's got tickets to Jack 
Barrymore.” 
Dick is such a nice boy,’’ 
ing to marry him, Nanni 
Who said | was going to marry hin 


said Mary. “I'n 


] } 
viad you are 


g 
That's what he wants, Nanni nd vou know 

Mi Knox ays il S a pity Io! i gir Ke e t C 
irried. 

Mary's heart seemed to stop beat ng She | Ww 


nox had said it 
‘HI spoke quietly I think it 
J to marry, Nanni 

“1 don’t see why. You aren't married, Mary.”’ 

‘No.” 

“And Mr. Knox says that unless a girl can marry a man 
who can lift her up she had better stay single.” 

Che same old arguments! ‘‘ What does he mean by ‘lift 
ier up,’ Nannie?” 

“‘Well’’— Nannie laughed self-consciously —“ he says that 
inyone as pretty and refined as I might marry anybody ; that 
| must be careful not to throw myself away.” 

“Would it be throwing yourself away to marry Dick?” 

“It might be. He looked all right to me before I went 
nto the office. But after you've seen men like Mr. Knox 
vell, our kind seem—common.”’ 

Mrs. Ashburner was calling that Dick McDonald was 
lownstairs. Nannie, powdering her nose with Mary’s puff, 
was held by the earnestness of the other woman's words. 

‘Let Dick love you, Nannie. He's such a dear.” 

Dick was, Nannie decided before the evening was over, a 
dear and a darling. He had brought her a box of candy and 
something else in a box. Mrs. Ashburner had shown him 
into the dining room, which she and Nannie used as a sitting 
room when the meals were over. The boarders occupied the 
parlor and were always in the way. 

“Say, girlie, see here,’’ Dick said as he brought out the 
box; and Nannie had gazed upon a ring which sparkled and 
shone and which looked, as Dick said proudly, “like a million 
lollars.”’ 

“T wanted you to have the best.’ His arm went suddenly 
around her. ‘I always want you to have the best, sweet- 
heart.” { 

He kissed her in his honest, boyish fashion, and she took 
the ring and wore it; and they went to the play in a rosy 
haze of happiness, and when they came home he kissed 
her again. 

‘The sooner you get out of that office the t 
‘We'll get a little flat, and I've saved enoug! 

Nannie was lighting the lamp under the p rs. 
Ashburner had left a plate of sandwiches on 9 he 
dining-room table. Nannie was young and \im “ 1er 


r "he said. 
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was old-fashioned. Her daughter was not permitted‘to eat 
after-the-theater suppers in restaurants. ‘‘ You can always 
have something here.”’ 

“Don't let’s settle down yet,’’ Nannie said, standing 
beside the percolator like a young priestess beside an altar 
‘“ There’s plenty of time & 

“Plenty of time for what?’ asked her lover. ‘We've no 
reason to wait, Nannie.”’ 

So Dick kissed her, and she let him kiss her. She loved 
him, but she would make no promises as to the important 


day Dick went away a bit puzzled by her attitude He 
unted he t once il his ho It I t she did 
et t ) h 
It was a cold night, with white flakes { ¢ ind th 
policeman on the beat greeted Dick as he pass ni It 
i nice time in the morning for you to be getting hor 
Oh, hello, Tommy! I'm going to be 1 é How 


Who's the girl? 

Nannie Ashburner 

Chat little redhead ?”’ 

‘You're jealous, Tommy 

‘Iam; she'll cook sausages for you when you come home 
on cold nights, and kiss you at your front door, and set the 
talking machine going, with John McCormack shouting 
love songs as you come in.”’ 

Dick laughed. “Some picture, Tommy. And a lot you 
know about it. Why don’t you get married and try it out?” 

Tommy, who was tall and ruddy and forty, plus a year ‘or 
two, gave a short laugh. “I might find somebody to cook 
the Sausages, but there’s only one that I'd care to kiss.” 

So that’s it. She turned you down, Ton 
She did, and we won't talk about it.’ 

“Oh, very well. Good night, Tommy.” 

“Good night.” 

So Dick passed on, and Tommy Jackson beat his hands 
against his breast as he made his way through the whirling 
snow, his footsteps deadened by the frozen carpet which the 
storm had spread. 


\ ARY BARKER was delighted when Nannie told of her 
engagement to Dick. She talked it over with Mrs 
Ashburner. “It will be the best thing for her.” 

Mrs. Ashburner was not sure. “I’ve drudged all my life 
and I hate to see her drudge.” 

“She won't have it as hard as you have had it,’’ Mar 
“Dick will always make a good income.” 

“She will have a harder time than you've had, Mary, 
said Mrs. Ashburner, and her eyes swept the pretty room 
wistfully. ‘‘ Many a time when I've been down in my steam 
ing old kitchen I have thought of you up here in your blue 
coat and your pretty slippers, with your hair shining, and 
I’ve wished to heaven that I had never married.” 

“Things haven't been easy for you,” said Mary gently. 

“They have been harder than nails, Mary. You've 
escaped all that.” 

“Yes.”” Mary’s eyes did not meet Mrs. Ashburner’s. 
“T have escaped—that.” 


said. 


a 
—S 
>] 
: | 
Well, He Says H 
That Anyone as H 
Pretty and Refined 
Nannie and het pte } 
mother slept in as I Might Marry 
the bac k parlor Anybody ; That I 
of the boarding Must be Careful ! 
— he y ha Not to. Throw My- 
Ssingie beds and it : -— 
was in the middk self Au ay 
of the night that ) | 
Mrs. Ashburner ’ : 
said: “Are | ye 
* 7 
‘ , 
() ¢ 1) 
Yes. | B 
Nanni t up in bed, 1 th ght from the street 
none n and showed her w e-eyed, with her hair in a re 
glory F | shan’t slave.”’ she s | I told Dick.”’ 
Men don't know Mrs. As irner spoke with a sort of 


weary bitterness They'll promise anything 

“And | am not going to be married in a hurry, mother 
Dick’s got to wait for me if he wants me.” 

It sounded very w6rldly-minded and decisive and Mrs. Ash 
burner gained an envious comfort in her daughter’s declara 
tion. She had never set herself against a man’s will in that 
way. Perhaps, after all, Nannie would make a success of 
marriage 


B' r Nannie w solute as her words might have 
seemed to 1 | | ng te! ther slept she lay 
awake in the dark and thought of Dick, of the break in his 
voice when he had made his plea, the light in his eyes when 
he had won a response, his flaming youth, his fine boy’s 
reverence tor her own vo ith ind innocence, It would be 
rather wonder!f , Sie whispered to her heart, and fell asleep, 
dreaming 

The next 1 g was very cold, and Nannie, coming 
early into Kingdon Knox's office to take his letters, was ina 


glow after her walk through the snowy streets. Her cheeks 
} 


were red, eyes sparkled, and the ring on her finger 
sparkled 
Knox at once noticed the ng **So that’s it.”” he said, 
| leaned back in his cl Let’s talk about it a little 
hey talked about it more than a little, and the burden of 
Kingdon Knox’s argument was that it was a pity. She was 


; 
t 


© young and pretty to marry a poor man and live in a 
funny little flat and do her own work and spoil her nails with 
dishwashing. ‘Personally, I think it’s rather dreadful. A 
waste of you, if you want the truth.” 

Poor Nannie, liste ning, 
be rather dreadful 
meals 

“He is awfully 
last 


It would 
dishwashing and a gas stove and getting 


saw her castles falling. 


in love with me,’ she managed to say at 


ONTINUED ON PAGE 155 
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On All the Four Winds Breathed Voices Whispering of His Future 


THE GREAT SLA 


VOICE on the 
prophecy of his birth 


whispered to Siena the 

\ chief is born to save 
! A hunter toh 
starving people! While he listened, at his feet swe pt 
swift waters, the ereen-white, thundering 
Athabasca, spirit-forsaken river; and it rumbled his 
and murmured his fate ‘Siena! Siena! His 
will rise from a wind-ki ( the flowers in the 


W ind 


the \ inishing tribe of Crows 


rushing, 


name 
brick 
light! \ new 1 ‘ . } la f Crows! 
ward where the wild goo nds its fligl ena Ww 


mooi 
North 
ill father 
a ereat people ag 

So Siena, a hunter lis dreams; 
sixteen he w tl Oo} f th mt of a 
chief, iutiful i 


istening to 


and at 
powerful tribe, 
autumn god, silent, 
the wind 

To Siena the lore of the woodlar cam 
’ 


once 
i stripling bronzed 


proud, forever! | voices on 


is flight to the 


strong-winged wild fowl. The secrets of the forests were his, 
and of the rocks and rivers 

He knew how to find the 
loon, to net the 


the language of the whispering 


of the plover, to call the 
heron and spear the fish. He understood 
Where the 

1 on moss and the 

i in the 


nests 


down to « d the car 


white r; -— t} s and } | 


ce er Came 


By Zane Grey 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES S. CHAPMAN 


ilso when the black 


honk of 


ys [or 10s ill these he learned, and 


vi 


s drove the moose into the water and when the 
the geese meant the approach of the north wind 
He lived in the 


The trees were 


woods with his bow, his net and spear 
his brothers. The loon laughed for his hap 
wolf mourned for his sadness. The bold 
above the river, Old Stoneface, heard his when he 
climbed there in the twilight. He communed with the stern 
god of his ancestors and watched the flashing Northern Lights 
ind listened 

From all four corners came his spirit guides with steps of 
destiny on his trail. On all the four winds breathed voices 
whispering of his future; the loudest of all called the Atha- 
basca, god-forsaken river, murmuring of the bride born of 
1 wind-kiss on the flowers in the moonlight 

It was autumn with the flame of leaf fading, the haze rolling 
out of the hollows, the lull yielding to moan of coming wind. 


piness, the crag 


step 


All the sign’ of a severe winter were in the hulls of the 
nuts, in the fur of the foxes, in the flight of water 
fowl. Siena was spe aring fish for winter store. None 
so keen of sight as Siena, so swift of arm; and as 
he was the hope, so he alone was the provider for 
the starving tribe. Siena stood to his knees in a 
brook where it flowed over its gravelly bed into the 
Athabasca. Poised: high was his wooden spear. It glinted 
downward swift as a shaft of sunlight through the leaves 
Then Siena lifted a quivering whitefish and tossed it upon 
the bank where his mother Ema, with other women of the 
tribe, sun-dried the fish upon a rock 
Again and again, many times, flashed the spear. The 
young chief seldom his aim. Early frosts on the 
uplands had driven the fish down to deeper water, and as 
they came darting over the bright pebbles Siena called them 
by name 
The oldest squaw could not remember such a run of fish. 
Ema sang the praises of her son; the other women ceased 
the hunger-chant of the tribe. 
Suddenly 1 hoarse shout pealed out over the waters. 
Ema fell .n a fright; her companions ran away; Siena 
leaped upor. the bank, clutching his spear. A boat in which 
were men with white faces driftec) down toward him. 


missed 
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‘‘Hal-loa!”’ again sounded the hoarse cry 
Ima cowered in the grass. Siena saw a waving of white 
ids: his knees knocked tcgether and he felt himself about 
flee But Siena of the Crows, the savior of a vanishing 
be, nust not fly from visible foes. 
Palefaces, ‘he whispered, trembling, yet stood his ground 
idy to fight for his mother. He remembered stories of an 
Indian who had journeyed far to the south and had 
issed the trails of the dreaded white men. There stirred 
him vague memories of strange Indian runners telling 
mp-fire tales of white hunters with weapons of lightning 
| thunder. 
‘Naza! Naza!"” Siena cast one fleeting glance to the 
rth and a prayer to his god of gods. He believed his spirit 
suld soon be wandering in the shades of the other Indian 


rid. 


\ THE boat beached on the sand Siena saw men lying 
with pale faces upward to the sky, and voices in an 
known tongue greeted him. The tone was friendly, and 
Then a man came up the 
on the pile of fish, and he began to 
ik haltingly in mingled Cree and Chippewayan language 
Boy —we're white friends—starving—let buy fish 
le for fish—we're starving and we have many moons 
ee 


lowered his threatening speat 
k, his hungry « 


rave 


siena s tribe is poor 


3ut Siena will divide his fish and wants no 


replied the lad ‘‘sometimes they 
rve too, | 
ide.”’ 
His mother, seeing the white men intended no evil, came 
t of her fright and complained bitterly to Siena for his 
e] lity She spoke { the 7 . ' 
the yw 
ena silenced her a Wa 
uaws back to their wigwams. 
“Siena is young,’ he said simply; 
we starve—we starve.” 
Whereupon he portioned out a half of the fish. The white 
ien built a fire and sat around it feasting like famished 
volves around a fallen stag. When they had appeased 
heir hunger they packed the remaining fish in the boat, 
vhistling and singing the while. Then the leader made 
iffer to pay, which Siena refused, though the covetous light 
1is mother’s eyes hurt him sorely. 
“Chief,”’ said the leader, ‘‘the white man understands; 
now he offers presents as one chief to anotier.”’ 
Thereupon he proffered bright beads and tinseled trin- 
kets, vards of calico and strips of cloth. Siena accepted with 
dignity in marked contrast to the way in which the greedy 
ma pounced upon the glittering heap. Next the paleface 
resented a knife which, drawn from its scabbard, showed 
i blade that mirrored its brightness in Siena’s eves. 
“Chief, your woman complains of a starving tribe,’”’ went 
onthe white man. “ Arethere not many moose and reindeer ?”’ 


‘but he is chief here. 


ME JC 


“Yes. But seldom can Siena creep within range of his 
arrow 

“A-ha! Siena will starve no more,” replied the man, and 
from the boat he took a long iron tube with a wooden stock. 

“What is that?’’ asked Siena. 

“The wonderful shooting stick. Here, boy, watch! See 
the bark on the camp fire. Watch!”’ 

He raised the stick to his shoulder. Then followed a 
streak of flame, a puff of smoke, a booming report; and the 
bark of the camp fire flew into bits. 

The children dodged into the wigwams with loud cries, the 
women ran screaming, Ema dropped in the grass wailing 
that the end of the world had come, while Siena, unable to 
move hand or foot, breathed another prayer to Naza of the 
northland., 

The white man laughed and, patting Siena’s arm, he said 
“No fear.’’ Then he drew Siena away from the bank, and 
began to explain the meaning and use of the wonderful 
shooting sti k. He reloaded it and fired ivan and vet agall 
until Siena understood and was all aflame at the possibilities 
of such a weapon 

Patiently the white man wht the Indian how to loa 
it, rht and shoot, and how to clean it with ramrod and 
buckskin Next he pl iced at Siena’s feet a keg ol powde - 
a bag of lead bullets and boxes Then he bade 
Siena farewell, entered the boat with his men and drifted 
round a bend of the swift Athabasca 


full of « ips 


IE.NA stood alone upon the bank, the wonderful shooting 
stick in his hands, and the wail of his frightened mother 

tle comforted her, telling her the white men 
hud I ’ t th 


e was safe an tha the 


t prophecy ot his 
ist be n its fulfillment He carried the 


pl ( nition to a safe hiding place in a hollow log 
near his wigwam and then he plunged into the forest. 

Siena bent his course toward the runways of the moose. 
He walked ina kind of dream, for he both feared and believed. 
Soon the glimmer of water, splashes and widening ripples 
caused him to crawl stealthily through the ferns and grasses 
to the border of a pond. The familiar hum of flies told him 
of the location of his quarry. The moose had taken to the 
water, driven by the swarms of black flies, and were standing 
neck deep, lifting their muzzles to feed on the drooping 
poplar branches. Their wide-spreading antlers, tipped back 
into the water, made the ripples. 

Trembling as never before, Siena sank behind a log. He 
was within fifty paces of the moose. How often in that very 
spot had he strung a feathered arrow and shot it vainly! But 
now he had the white man's weapon, charged with lightning 
and thunder. Just then the poplars parted above the shore, 
disclosing a bull in the act of stepping down. He tossed his 
antlered head at the cloud of humming flies, then stopped, 
lifting his nose to scent the wind. 

‘Naza!"’ whispered Siena in his swelling throat. 


He rested the shooting stick on the log and tried to se¢ 
over the brown barrel. But his eyes were dim. Again he 
whispered a prayer to Naza. His sight cleared, his shaking 
arms stilled, and with his soul waiting, hoping, doubting, he 
aimed and pulled the trigger. 

Boom! 

High the moose flung his ponderous head, to crash dow n 
upog his knees, to roll in the water and churn a bloody foam, 
and then lie still. 

“Siena! Siena!’ 

Shrill the young chief's exultant yell pealed over the 
listening waters, piercing the still forest, to ring back in echo 
from Old Stoneface. It was Siena’s triumphant call to his 
forefathers, watching him from the silence 

The herd of moose plowed out of the pond and crashed 
into the woods, where, long after they had disappeared, their 
antlers could be heard cracking the saplings. 


Wt N Siena stood over the dead moose his doubts fled; 
he was indeed god chosen. No more chief of a starving 
tril 


r Reverently and with immutable promise he raised the 
shooting stick to the north, toward Naza who had remem 
bered him: and on the south, where dwelt the enemies of his 
tribe, his d | 

Light t 
and eight moose lay dead in the wet grasses 


. QViance brooded wild and proud and savage 
nes the shooting stick boomed out in the stillness 
In the twilight 
Siena wended his way home and placed eight moose tongues 
before the whimpering squaws 

‘Siena is no longer a boy," he said. ‘Siena is a hunter 
Let his women go bring in the meat 

Then to the rejoicing and feasting and dancing of his 

be he turned a deaf ¢ and in the night passed alone 
walked wit! 


oices on the 


wind 

Before the ice locked the ponds Siena killed a hundred 
moose and reindeer. Meat and fat and oil and robes changed 
the world for the Crow tribe. 

Fires burned brightly all the long winter; the braves 
awoke from their stupor and chanted no more; the women 
sang of the Siena that had come and prayed for summer 
wind and moonlight to bring his bride. 

Spring went by, summer grew into blazing autumn, and 
Siena’s fame and the wonder of the shooting stick spread 
through the length and breadth of the land. 

Another year passed, then another, and Siena was the 
great chief of the rejuvenated Crows. He had grown into 
a warrior’s stature, his face had the beauty of the god chosen, 
his eve the falcon flash of the Sienas of old. Long communion 
in the shadow of Old Stoneface had added wisdom to his 
other gifts; and now to his worshiping tribe all that was 
needed to complete the prophecy of his birth was the coming 
of the alien bride. 

CON TUED ON PAGE 126 


Out of the Gray Fog Burned Dusky Eyes Half Veiled by Dusky Hair—“ Emihiyah Comes,’ She Said. “Siena Waits,” He Replied 
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to bring fifteen tl 


WOMEN DIRECTORS OF PLAYS 
AND PICTURES 


B H M M h box office in a w 

y enry aC a On And if you are sc 
ing agency offices 
scripts and actor 
nay, even if you « 
nothing for theatric 
but pursue the edi 
tional film—likel, 
not you will encount 
an alert woman exec 
tive, a play broker | 
Elisabeth Marbury 
a nontheatrical fi 
editor like Edith Du 
ham Foster, who w 
put the machinery 
work and fulfill yo 
wants with neatne 
and dispat« h. 

The woman lead 
in this field han 
human nature ski 

*, Taeyarea ut 
ing they have 
difficult labor pr@ 
lems. Memories mi 
be searched to ree 
the few unpleasant 
cidents. 

In one instance a 
theater crew voweid 
they wouldn't set stage 
for a feminine director 
An actor who thought 
his own idea of the 
réle better than hers 

PHOTO. BY THE walked out at the first 

a aetna rehearsal. But charm 

and the authority 

given by real knowl- 

edge won out. To-day 

Mrs. Sidney Drew Directs and the crew are as strong 


: : for the wom: SS as 
Acts in Screen Comedies After or the woman boss a 
they are for their own 


Adapting Them From Popular walking delegate. The 

Magazine Stories actor who walked out 

came back; he is on 

of her right-hand men 

And speaking of theater management as distinguished 

from stage direction, though the first woman manager was 
sneered at—‘‘We now have a ‘skirt’ in the business”’ 

managerial colleagues are not only glad to produce at her 

successful theater, but both the booking syndicates, thoug! 

actively competitive with each other, vie in mapping out 

profitable routes for her touring plays. 
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TT’HE most interesting side of woman leadership, however, 

is the constructive effort. Everybody is familiar with 
the argument that woman cannot construct. It simply 
amounted to saying: ‘‘What hasn’t been done can’t be 
done.”” As Mrs. Henry B. Harris of the Hudson Theater 
crisply says: ‘‘Women didn’t build because they weren't 
permitted to!’’ The doors of stageland and picture studi 
are wide open to women, and they are building. 

The hour-and-a-quarter ‘‘feature’’ of modern movie pro 
grams requires constructive ability ofa high order. Th: 
work consists in taking hundreds or even thousand 
of individual, isolated scenes which are afterward piec¢ 
together into a continuity mosaic. 

Few can tell from the literary story how the phot 
graphed thing is going to look. Fewer still possess tl 
genius to express emotion through this medium. Let 
inalyze exactly what the director does. 


PHOTO. BY WHITE STUDIO 


i HE only kind of woman boss that we benighted men A Rehearsal of 
think we can stand for is the lady named on the wed ‘‘ The Storm.’’ in 
ding certificate as the partner of our joys and sorrows. Which Mrs 

I have known office chaps, charming fellows otherwise, to : - 
express the thought somewhat crudely: “If a lady boss Bradley Gave 
walks in, I walk out!’’ However, the boss feminine did Further Proof of 
invade the managerial sanctum and push the electric buzz- Her Mastery of 
ers, and these same chaps, each meek as Moses, obeyed her the Ant of Stage 
bidding. 

It's unsafe to predict what one will do or will not do. 
Personally, I'm prepared for most anything. The particular 
range of metropolitan Broadway I frequent, between 
Thirty-ninth and Fifty-first streets, has plenty of women 
bosses— women who have acquired an influence and author- 
ity in theatrical affairs that is little understood. 

Up in Forty-fourth Street, the big Hudson Theater is 
managed by a woman, Rene Harris, who also directs several 
dramas and comedies on tour. At the Broadhurst Theater, 
and other houses playing George Broadhurst attractions, 
Lillian Trimble Bradley is the general stage director. Fresh 
from her triumphs at the ThéAtres Femina and Ba-ta-clan 
in Paris, Mme. Benedicte Rasimi has been putting on a New 
York revue with revolutionary ideas in staging and cos- 
tuming. Go up as far as the dazzling lights of the Capitol 
Theater and you shall often see 


MRS. SIDNEY DREW COMEDIES Semetiete “A 


in electrics over the door. At the Rialto, Rivoli or Strand Midnight Ro- 
you may see another: mance =< 2 


LOIS WEBER PRODUCTION Which Lois 


which, being interpreted, means that a lady out in Los Weber Directed 
Angeles has built a motion-picture play sufficiently potent Anita Stewart 


Directing 
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). BY HOOVER ART CO 


Elsie Jane Wilson Directed ‘‘ The Dream Lady”’ and 
“Dona Perfecta”’ 


ach scene is carpenter built or at least selected and laid 
, sometimes landscaped, with an eye to the entire story 
ct. The human types must be chosen both for acting 
ues and for photography. Their environment and back- 
ind must be in keeping. This means that the director 
st not only provide scenic construction but interior 
ration, furniture, properties and costumes. The camera 
yurse is the ultimate story-teller by means of the light 
s on the film, hence the director must be a lighting expert, 
, and a wizard in guiding the cinematographers to artistic 
ievement. 
\fter the preliminaries comes the real work of animating 
mimic world thus carefully prepared. Picture direction 
1 technic all its own. The wide outdoors as well as 
rior settings is its field, the characters are not vocal, and 
story must be camera told by their expressions and 
ns, aided by the background and titles. The importance 
he director is commonly emphasized in the saying that 
‘seventy-five per cent of the picture.’’ Construction 
neer, general and artist, he manages a little army of 
flicting temperaments and a difficult mechanical medium 
s to realize his visualization of the story, not stopping 
h the actual picture-taking, but including also the as- 
bling, cutting, editing or titling of the myriad scenes. 


The Ways of an Editor-Director 


| IS Weber is the most successful of the women who have 

4 tackled the directorial job. She has made seventy-five or 

pictures, one of which is credited in Filmland with 

ings of a million dollars. A man who has visited her 
lio and seen her at work, says: 

The little house stands in charming grounds in the 

ywood section of Los Angeles, quite near some of 

inning factories’ with which the public is more familiar. 

the back of the big lot is the open-air stage, and there is 

i small frame structure that serves as Miss Weber's edi- 

or cutting room. Wide, shaded lawns, a tennis court 
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and her lights right to the premises, and will often 
film all the interiors of a story in such a tempo- 
rarily rented home. 

“Another interesting fact about her: she’s 
quite satisfied to make three or four pictures a 
year. Not believing in the canning methods of 
hurry-up, railroad-schedule production, she takes 
her time and doesn’t let a picture go out until it 
meets her artistic sense. 

“And inall the time I was out there, I never saw 
any sign of friction or crossed wires about any- 
thing. I attribute this to the fact that she treats 
her coworkers as a family, works sincerely with 
them and just as hard as they do. In love with 
the job herself, there’s no trouble in obtaining 
their enthusiastic coéperation."’ 

Roseate though this view of a woman director's 
life may appear to be, Miss Weber's is not the 
_case of the lordly Thespian or eminent author 
who remarks, “‘Go to, I will direct a picture!” 
and almost overnight finds himself camera 
shooting actors and scenery—ofttimes with sad 
results. Indeed, she has served a long and hard 
apprenticeship. 


Born in Pittsburgh, she became a public enter 
tainer in girlhood and with dreams of artistic 
glory toured considerably as a concert pianist; 
followed long years of drudgery as a repertory and 
stock actress, twelve to fourteen shows weekly, 
new réles and %stumes to be got up every few 
days, all the rdships of travel. A turn of 
Fortune’s wheel brought her and her husband, 
Phillips Smalley, to Universal City after some pre 
liminary screen experience with Gaumont, N YMP 
Rex and Bosworth. 

The productions of that time were short ones, 
mostly half-hour stories, quickly made and quickly 
disposed of, and the couple found their long- 
coveted opportunity. Mrs. Smalley wrote, acted 
and co-directed. She devel- 
oped and brought out a num- 
ber of the present-day stars, 
including Mary MacLaren, 
Lew Cody and Mildred Harris Chaplin. 
The Smalley-Weber pictures became 
widely known as the best work coming 
out of Universal City, so much so that the 
company gave her a contract as a semi- 
independent producer and employed her 
to make full-length “features.” 

Among the highly successful Lois 
Weber Productions were “Scandal,” 
‘““Where are My Children?” “Shoes,” 
‘‘Borrowed Clothes,”’ “‘ Price of a Good 
Time” and ‘‘There’s No Place Like 
Home.”’ The ‘‘ Children”’ picture, which 
cost about twelve thousand dollars to 
make, is said to have earned one million 
dollars. Discount the alleged profit by 
half, and this famed woman-made story 
still represents a sum equal to the life- 
time earnings of the unusually success- 
ful man 

The Universal finally deeded to Miss 
Weber the separate studio they had 
provided her with, and after their 
farming her out to direct two Anita 
Stewart pictures, the old relations were 
at an end. For the last few years the 
lady has been entirely independent, 
making on her own initiative and selling 
to First National, Paramount-Artcraft 
or other company as the case might be. 
The métier of Lois Weber is essentially 
the man-and-wife problem of the Amer- 
ican home, as is forcefully indicated by 
the main titles of her most recent sub- 
jects, ‘To Please One Woman” and 
“What Do Men Want?” A close 
student of tendencies, she often ad- 
clubwomen ot 


dresses audiences of n 








1 flourishing ‘home 
"add to the homy 
ramen 
Viiss Weber arrives at 
tudio at eight o'clock 
* morning and works 
t through the day and 
ing as exigency de- 
ids. When not on the 
ge or on location, she 
upies a pleasant desk 
1 corner of the office, 
ere she writes out her 
n scenario continuities 
perhaps gives orders to 
members of her staff. 
‘The staff includes 
dio manager, technical 
ector, two photogra- 
rs and assistants, car- 
ter, property man, 
trician and film cutter. 
e is her own script 
ter, editor and titler, 
ugh of course she buys 
is for her stories. Con- 
cuous on the place is 
great generator or 
ctrical dynamo-on- 
eels from which she gets 
current for photo- 
iphing Los Angeles in- 
ors, 
I should explain that 
ss Weber has pretty 
ll given up the plan of 
ilding studio settings. 
e prefers real homes of 
kind her stories por- 
\y, brings her generators 


sociological themes. Socially and privately she is Mrs 
Phillips Smalley; directorially and publicly, Lois Weber—a 
case where the woman’s name has forged ahead of the man’s, 
albeit friend husband is a partner in the business. 

The late Sidney Drew married a treasure when he took to 
wife Lucille McVey, a young actress hailing originally from 
Sedalia, Missouri. Miss McVey had come into the stage 
world unusually well educated and with the further record 
of solid success in the réle of a lyceum entertainer here and 
abroad. 

When the Drews transferred their activities from the 
theater to the screen, the comedian’s wife displayed the 
true “show me!”’ spirit as to the new medium. She mas- 
tered every detail of the studio and learned how to apply the 
knowledge effectively. 

To the smiling spectators in front of the screen Drew was 
merely the eternal scapegrace Henry, and Mrs. Drew the 
wise but forgiving Polly. But behind the story was another 
story that none of them suspected. For Polly not Henry 
Lucille not Sidney—had written the scenario, directed the 
settings, provided the costumes, properties and furniture, 
coached the actors, and managed the lights and the picture 
taking! 

As Randolph Lewis, of Pathé, truly says: . ‘In all of her 
screen work with her late husband Mrs.Drew was the guiding 
power.’’ Well, it was a combination of acting and direction 
exceedingly pleasant to the public, one in which the young 
woman was no doubt aided by the veteran's counsel. 


From Acting to Producing 
AF TER the death of her husband Mrs. Sidney Drew became 
i 


hired John Cumber- 
land to play the male réle, but chose a different actr 

feminine lead of each [In adapting Julian Street's 
“After Thirty ’’ story series to the screen, she made a happy 
selection of a vehicle. In the third comedy Mrs. Drew her- 
self appeared in the réle of the ‘‘emotional Miss Vaughn,”’ 
but she wrote, directed and produced the entire series of six. 


1 producer on her wn at punt She 
[ i¢ ess tor the 


comedy 
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From the Role of 
Ingenue to the 
Arduous One of Di- 
rectress is a Short 
Step for Charming 
Lillian Gish 


Lillian Gish Direct- 
ing Her Sister 
Dorothy, in “‘Re- 
modeling Her Hus- 
band,’”’ While the 
Camera Man Be- 
hind Her Works the 
Motion-Picture 
Machine 
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There Were Shrieks From the Women, and Some of the Men Hurried Toward the Staircase 


THE SEVEN CONUNDRUMS 


HE thing which surprised me— Maurice 

Lister—most about the unseen hand of 

Richard Thomson which seemed to be always 
with my companions, Rose Mindel and Leonard 
Cotton, and me was the way in which it disposed 
of the ladies’ orchestra in the Crown Hotel at 
Bath. I met the pianist in the street while I was 
waiting for instructions, and it was she who made 
the matter plain to me. 

‘“‘T suppose you have heard that we have finished 
at the Crown for the present?” she asked. 

I was genuinely surprised to hear that this was the case, 
and | 

\fter a moment’s hesitation she unburdened herself of a 
secret. ‘‘ Please don’t tell a soul,’’ she begged, ‘‘except Miss 
Mindel and Mr. Cotton, if you want to. The fact of it is, the 
most extraordinary thing is taking us away. We have been 
offered, without a word of explanation, a hundred pounds 
between the four of us to go away for a month.”’ 

‘“Nonsense!”’ I exclaimed. 

“It is perfectly true,” she repeated. ‘‘A lawyer in the city 
brought the notes and an agreement, absolutely refusing a 
single word of explanation. We didn’t worry very much, I 
can tell you. Twenty-five pounds isn’t picked up every day; 
but I don't mind confessing that, when I think about it, | 
get so curious it makes me positively ill. Miss Brown’s 
theory is that it’s one of these old cranks in the hotel, with 
more money than he knows what to do with, who hates 
music. On the other hand, the management has received 
no complaints, and there’s nothing to prevent another 
orchestra taking our place next Monday.” 

I made my way to the lounge of the hotel, where Leonard, 
Rose and I had arranged to meet for tea. We were having a 
quiet time, having already performed for a week at the local 
music hall with success, and were now obeying instructions 
by staying on at our rooms and waiting for orders. There 
were too many people about for me to impart the news to 
them at that moment, so we fell to criticizing the passers-by, 
an uninteresting crowd with one or two exceptions. 


told her so. 


[I-What Happened at Bath 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALLACE MORGAN 


There was a large but not unwieldy man, carefully 
dressed, with a walruslike beard and mustache, heavy 
eyebrows and a surly manner, who was generally muttering 
to himself. His name was Grant. He was reputed to be over 
eighty, to be without a friend in the hotel, and to growl at 
everyone who spoke to him. Every afternoon at half past 
four o'clock he came in from a turn in his bath chair and 
stumped past the orchestra with his finger to his ear, 

Then there was a frail, olive-skinned man, tall and gaunt, 
with wonderful black eyes, escorted every day to the baths 
and brought back again by a manservant who looked like a 
Cossack. MAlis name was Kinlosti, and he was reported to 
have been an official at the court of the late Czar, and even 
to have accompanied him to Siberia. 


“T’HE third person, who interested us because we all de- 

tested her, was an enormously fat old lady, with false 
teeth, false gray ringlets, a profusion of jewelry, and a voice 
which Leonard said reminded him of the hissing of a rattle- 
snake. Her name was Mrs. Cotesham; she was stone-deaf, 
and between her and Mr. Grant there was a deadly feud. 
They never spoke, but, if glances could kill, both would have 
been in their coffins many times a day. They both wanted 
the same chair in front of the fire, they both struggled for the 
“Times” after lunch, they ordered their coffee at the same 
moment, and whichever was served last bullied the waiter. 
They provided plenty of amusement for lookers-on and tothe 
guests generally; but I think that the management, and 


certainly the waiters, were prepared to welco 
the day they left the hotel. 

When the people had thinned out a little, a 
there was no one in our immediate vicinity, I t« 
my two companions of the strange thing which h 
happened to the ladies’ orchestra. 

“It must have been Mr. Grant,’’ Rose declar« 

“T put my money on the old lady,’”’ Leonard 
decided. 

But I knew that it was neither, for, even wh 
they were speaking, the hall porter, who knew ! 
by sight, had brought me a typewritten note, which he sa 
had been left by hand. I tore it open and read. There was 
address nor any signature. Neither was needed, for it rea 


Apply at office of Crown Hotel for permission to give enterta 
ments, commencing soon as possible. 


I passed the note on to the others. ‘ We needn't specula 
any more about that hundred pounds,”’ I remarked. 

There were no difficulties at the office. The next aft: 
noon, at half past four, we took the place of the depart: 
orchestra. The change was pleasantly received by t 
majority of the guests. Mr. Grant, however, while R« 
was still in the middle of her introductory pianoforte so! 
stumped out of the room, and Mrs. Cotesham deliberat« 
turned her chair.round and sat with her back to us. 

On the other hand, Mr; Kinlosti, passing through the h 
leaning on his servant’s arm on his way from his bat 
caught sight of Rose at the piano and lingered. He wh 
pered in his servant’s ear, found a chair and a table, ai 
seated himself ina dark corner. Presently the latter broug! 
him from upstairs a pot of specially prepared tea and son 
cigarettes. He remained there throughout the whole of o 
performance, his eyes fixed upon Rose—strange, uncann 
eyes they were. The corner he had chosen was close to whe! 
we were playing, and the flavor of his Russian cigarettes an 
highly scented tea attracted Rose’s attention, so that mor 
than once she turned and looked at him. For the first tim 
I saw a very faint smile part his thin lips. 
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\ conquest,’’ I whispered to Rose as I bent over her 
to move some music. 
made a little grimace. 
at evening, just before the time fixed for the com- 
ement of our performance, another typewritten note 
ut into my hand, again unsigned and undated. This is 
I read: 
my wish that if a person of the name of Kinlosti should seek 
ntance with any of you, he should be encouraged. Particu- 
npress this upon Miss Mindel. 


‘ 


ook Leonard on one side. ‘Leonard,’ I said, ‘‘our 
are trash and what happens to us doesn’t matter. But 
this.” 
onard read it and swore. 
ison?” he asked. 
inly through the banker’s address in London,” I replied. 
ere these typewritten notes drop from not a soul seems 
Ow ad 
e came up and read the message over our shoulders. 
iew of the matter was different. ‘‘What fun!” she 
rie d 


ou don’t suppose we are going to allow this?”’ 


Can you get into touch with 


I asked 
Not for one moment!’’ Leonard echoed. 

laughed softly. ‘ You idiots!’’ she exclaimed. “Do 
hink I can’t take care of myself? Or don’t you trust 


You know that it isn’t that,” I rejoined, ‘‘but neither 
ird nor I are willing to see you made a cat’s-paw of.”’ 
-ussians don’t know how to treat women,’’ Leonard 
I serious, but she remained very determined 
ow,”’ she said, “I know how to treat Russians, so 
e leave me alone. Remember that I, too, am under 
ract to Mr. Mephistopheles Thomson, and, although I 
you both, you’re not my guardians.” 


eCcame 


fhat was the end of the matter so far as we were con- 
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-d. When we commenced our performance Kinlosti 
established in the dark corner, his coffee beside him. 
dinner clothes were severe and unadorned, but three 
lerful black pearls shone dully in his shirt front. The 
ge was more than ordinarily full, for our previous 
k’s performance in Bath had brought us some popularity. 
Grant, however, stumped out of the place, muttering 
ely to himself, and the old lady turned her back and tried 
1eans of an ear trumpet to enter into conversation with 
one who was unfortunate enough to be near. 


ONARD and I were to learn something that night of the 
subtlety of a woman’s ways. No one who had been 
hing could have said that Rose deliberately encouraged 
mysterious admirer. On the other hand, she returned 
old glances with something which I had never seen in 
eyes before, something indefinably provocative, certainly 
no shadow of rebuke. Her acceptance of his overt 
ition was in itself a more significant thing than the 
smiles of a more easily accessible siren. By the time 
ted round with the plate for the usual silver collection 
n such a temper that I found it difficult to pause even 
oment as I reached his corner. 
id a ten-shilling note upon the little pile of silver, and 
I saw with gathering anger 
t contained something heavy, and that it was addressed 
ss Mindel. ‘I have ventured,” he said in a very low 
xtraordinarily pleasant voice, “‘to offer for the young 
in return for her delightful music, a little 
r from the country in which I have lived all my life.” 
\liss Mindel does not accept presents from strangers, 
I said, returning him the envelope. 


placed an envelope there. 


Ss acceptance, 
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He shrugged his shoulders slightly, stretched out his hand 
for his jade-headed stick and, leaning heavily upon it, 
crossed the floor toward the spot where Rose was seated at 
the piano. Notwithstanding his lameness, his bow, as he 
approached her, would have done credit to a courtier. 

““May I be allowed,” he said, ‘‘to congratulate you upon 
your very delightful singing and playing? It has given so 
much pleasure to an invalid, whose life just now is very 
monotonous, that I am venturing to ask your acceptance 
of this little trifle, a souvenir from a great country, now, alas! 
stricken to the earth,”’ ; 

Rose opened the envelope, and held in her hand a quaint 
ring in which was a black stone. I leaned over her. It was 
engraved with the royal arms of the Romanoffs, and at the 
top was a small “‘N.”’ 

“TI thank you very much indeed,” she replied, smiling up 
at him, “but I could not possibly accept so valuable a gift.” 

“Will you believe me,”’ he persisted, ‘“‘that the ring has 
little, if, any, intrinsic value. It is an offering which an 
artist ifsa small way might at any time be permitted to offer 
to such gifts as yours.” 

He passed on toward the lift with a little bow which 
included alh.of us, and somehow or other the ring was on 
Rose’s finger, and whether we liked it or not she had 
ac cepted it. 


A TER that we saw a great deal of Kinlosti. He was 
never obtrusive, and yet he was persistent. On the day 
following the presentation of the ring we somehow found 
ourselves lunching with him. On the day after that we used 
his car, and on the following day, although both Leonard 
and I protested, he took Rose out for a drive alone. She 
home sooner than we had expecte d, and was 
silent for the rest of that day. 

At supper time she took us into her confidence. 
Kinlosti,”’ 


came little 
“Mr. 
she said, “told me a very strange story this 
afternoon. Parts of it were so horrible that it made me 
shiver. It seems he was one of the few members of the 
household who accompanied Nicholas to Siberia. He got 
away just before the final tragedy.” 

“What was his excuse for leaving his master?”’ I asked a 
little coldly. 

We were all three in the parlor of our lodging house and 
quite alone. 

Nevertheless Rose lowered her voice as she answered me: 
“The Czar intrusted him with the knowledge of where a 
portion of the crown jewels were secreted. He was to find 
them, raise money, and try to bribe the Siberian guards. 
He found the jewels all right, but not until Nicholas and the 
whole of his family had been assassinated.”’ 

“What did he do with the jewels?’’ Leonard asked. 

“‘He has not told me so in so many words, but I| believe 
that he has them here,” she replied. ‘‘ He told me they were 
still in his possession, and he held them in trust for the 
Romanoffs. The terrible part of the business for him is that 
he has been tracked all over Europe by Bolshevist agents, 
who claim that the jewels belong to the Russian state.” 

“Why did he tell you all this?”’ I inquired with growing 
suspicion. 

Rose shook her head. ‘“ Pe rhaps to account for the fact 
that he seemed so nervous all the time,’’ she suggested. ‘‘He 
started whenever another , as long 
were in Bath itself, he watched the faces on the 
pavements as though all the time he were looking out for 
He told me that when first he arrived here he 
suspected even the masseurs at the baths.” 

‘I still don’t see why he was so confidential with you,”’ 
Leonard grumbled. 

‘He likes me,’”’ she acknowledged with 
“In fact, if he tells the truth, he likes me very much. 


notor car passt d us and 


as Wwe 


someone. 


a demure smile 
Don't 


look so black, please,’’ she went on, with a glance 
‘*Remember I am only obeying orders.”’ 

That phrase cost us a good deal of uneasiness during tl 
next few days. Whenever we performed, Kinlosti sat in hi 
corner, watching and listening. In the intervals he can 
and made timid and courteous conversation. Without going 
as far as to say that he pursued Rose, he certainly took up a 
great deal of her time. On the fourth afternoon I received 
another typewritten note, handed ta me again from the 
porter’s office without any intimation as to its source. There 
was only a line or two: 


it our 


faces. 


Miss Mindel should show some curiosity as to the crown jewels. 
Mr. Kinlosti would probably like to show them to her. 


Within half an hour Rose made her request. Both 
Leonard and I were within a few yards and we saw the 
sudden terror in his face, heard his almost hysterical refusal. 


‘“‘No one has ever seen them,’’ he told Rose, ‘“‘since they 
first came into my possession. I do not dare even to look at 
them myself. Directly my rheumatism permits me to move 


without pain I shall acquit myself of the trust. It wei 
upon me night and day.” 

With that the matter would have been ended, as far as 
Leonard and myself were concerned. Rose, however, tool 
it differently. For the rest of that afternoon wi 
fully to appreciate the guile of our little companion. Shi 
received Kinlosti’s refusal in silence. 1 


were able 


Presently she devel 
oped a headache and refused to talk. She sat with her 
shoulder turned away from him while she played and never 
once glance ed in his direction while she Sang 

\t the close of our performance he came up and whispered 
to her earnestly. 

She shook her head at first and then turned to me. “M 
Kinlosti is going to show me somethi n his sitting roo1 
Please come with us.” 

For the first time I saw the Russian in this sallow-faced 
invalid. His lips curved into a snarl and for a moment he 
glared at me. The fit of anger was gone in a moment, before 
Rose had even observed it. With a little courteous gesture 
toward her, he turned and limped toward the lift. We 
followed, and he led us into his suite on the first floor. 

“Do not be frightened by John,’’ he enjoined us as he 
opened the door. “ John, guardian of my treasure, is obsessed 
with the idea that there are thieves in this hotel.’’ 


ROM the appearance of John it seemed as though any 

adventurous thieves would have had a pretty poor time. 
He was seated with folded arms upon a hard, straight-backed 
chair. On a table by his side, only partly concealed by a 
large handkerchief, was an obvious revolver. He rose to his 
feet at our entrance, but his bearing was grim and unfriendly 
His master talked to him for a few moments in his own lan 
guage, apparently trying to assure him of the harmlessness 
of our presence. John, however, remained sulky. 

Kinlosti crossed to the farthest corner of the room, took a 
key from his pocket, a key which seemed to be attached to 
a band of snakelike silver which encircled his leg, and ur 
fastened an ordinary black tin dispatch box, which 
the floor. From this he drew out a coffer of some almost 
black-colored with clamps. He ‘held it uy 
toward Rose. 


l stood on 


wood brass 


‘Even for you, my dear young friend,’’ he said, “I 1 
not raise the lid, but I show you this much of you 
This is one of the coffers which for eleven hundred vears have 
held the ceremonial jewels of the Russian roval f 
There were at one time five of them his is the one that 
remains.” 

“Mayn't I have just one little peep inside ?’’ Rose pleaded 

CONTINUED ON PAt 161 





“Even for You, My Dear Young Friend,”’ He Said, “I May Not Raise the Lid, But I Show You This Much of Your Desire”’ 
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My Eyes Were Still Full of the Picture—the Singing Men and That Agonized Girl With the Wide, Dark Eyes, Pale Face and Distorted Mouth 


BOLSHEVIK WOMEN 


E CAME out of opposite doors and met 
in the hallway of the apartment house, 
that Bolshevik womanand I. Perhaps we 


had both seen the same sights from our windows 
1 moment before: a company ol Bolshevik soldiers 
marching by, singing, and a girl screaming in front 


f the prison doors because she had just been told 
that her lover had been shot My eyes were still full of the 
ture the singing men in their fur caps and green uni 
is bought from the Italian Army, and that agonized girl 
with the wide, dark eyes, pale face and distorted mouth, 
I smiled at the woman and she smiled back. She was 
hort and stocky, with high cheek bones, pale blue eyes, a 


vale complexion, and hair that had been clipped close to her 
well-shaped head. But this does not give you her picture. 
lake the middle face in Millet’s ‘‘The Reapers,’’ endow it 
with a Russian cast of feature, add force and fire, and you 
see her. 

She was young, not more than twenty-two. She knew 
who I was—the only American woman in Baku, in the-new 
little republic of Azerbaijan, arrived there a dozen hours 
after the Bolsheviks had taken it, and held against my will. 
And I knew who she was, a girl from Astrakhan, come down 
a day or two before to act as a member of the Tchezvochika. 
The Tchezvochika is an organization that the Bolsheviks 
always establish side by side with a revolutionary commit- 
tee, wherever they organize a new soviet. It is a committee 
to check counter-revolution, to look after spying, to make 
all arrests, to try all cases of treason, to pass sentences of 
death and imprisonment. It has more power than any other 
police system in the world. 

We smiled at each other there, the woman and I. Just her 
executive type I have seen at home in the higher ranks of 
labor officials. At home we should have smiled at each other 
too; we might even have been friends; but there would have 
been an advantage on my side, which in her heart she would 
have felt whether she acknowledged it or not. Here the advan- 
tage was on her side, and she knew it and showed it. I wasa 
prisoner and helpless; she was free and had power. 


“They are Good People, are They Not?” 


HE spoke in Russian and, when I shook my head, she 
~J addressed me again in very bad French: ‘‘How do you 
find it here with the Bolsheviks? They are good people, are 
they not? We have not killed anyone in the streets. We do 
not steal from the people.” 

Chat wastrue. Armenian and Tartar women and Russian 
women who had been in Moscow or other places in the north 
when the Bolsheviks took them had told me that, so far, 
these present-day Bolsheviks were different from those of 
two years before. Then murders were done on the streets in 
dayliglit, houses were openly robbed, women were not safe. 

“If crimes were done five years ago,’’ the woman said, 
‘vou must remember that the Bolsheviks were maddened at 
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the long oppression under which the Russian people had 


suffered [They had old scores to settle with their cruel 


officers. Some of them were angry at their brothers for not 
yielding to the soviet theory. They did not see that they 
were refusing prosperity and freedom.”’ 

[ caught at the word “‘freedom.’’ I wasn’t especially inter 
ested in soviet theories, and I was interested in getting out 
of Baku. “‘ You'll forgive me for being personal, won’t you?”’ 
I said. ‘‘ But I’m being refused freedom just now myself. I 
want to leave Baku, and I am not allowed.” 

Her face hardened. ‘‘We have too much important work 
on hand just now,” she said, “‘to concern ourselves with the 
private affairs of foreigners.” 

This was rather cool. She was as much a foreigner in 
Azerbaijan as I was. But already she and others like her had 
appropriated the little republic. Also she was not very 
diplomatic; the commissar of foreign affairs had refused to 
release the handful of Americans in Baku on the grounds 
that there was fighting going on between Azerbaijan and the 
neighboring republic of Georgia to which we wished to go, 
and that if we went we might be killed. 


The Siory of the Bolshevik Woman 


T WAS high time for me to be diplomatic myself if I 

wished this woman to talk. So I said: ‘“ You seem to me 
to be very young to be holding such a responsible position as 
you de: Would you mind telling me something about your- 
self? You are the first Bolshevik woman I have ever met.”’ 

Her smile came back. “I am of the working people,’ she 
said, ‘‘the,class that rules Russia now, and that will soon 
rule the world. But we did not rule the world when I was a 
child, I can tell you. I had more blows than bread then. 
When I was only sixteen I was married. The war came, and 
they took my man away. They sent him into the trenches 
without a rifle. He had varicose veins and the doctor 
wanted him to drive in an empty wagon, but his officer made 
him walk. That was old Russia. He was killed, my man 
with no rifle to defend himself, and they didn’t care. They 
wouldn't have cared if I had died too. 

“T had a little education, and the man in whose house I 
worked showed me how to use the typewriter. Sometimes I 
helped him with his letters. When the revolution broke out 
I left him and found work in a soviet bureau. I did not do 
very good work at first, but I learned. There were not many 
women in the offices in the beginning, but now there are 
plenty. Gradually I became trusted with important matters. 
I made investigations, I collected information.” 


FAY 


I suppose she meant that she was’a spy, but 
face was full of a naive and yet a stern pric 
her achievements. She looked as if she had be 
honored, 

“‘Sometimes I was in Moscow, sometime 
Astrakhan,”’ she went on. “I served on the Tcl 
vochika in Astrakhan, and when the comm 
began their work here I was sent down. It is the most 
portant work I have done.” 

Her face glowed; her eves were proud 

“But the Tchezvochika,’’ I began, “it passes so 
sentences of death. How dare a woman, a young wo! 
cast a vote that may condemn a man to die?’ 

“ oung! ’ she said in a CTrat ked voice, It s exper! 
that matters, that ages us. Why isn’t my judgment as g 
as that of a man of fifty?” 

“But could you—could you 

“Sentence a man to die? Why not, if he deserves it ?”’ 

“But,” I protested, ‘“‘there are so many spies, so ma 
accusations, such prompt courts-martial. What if a ma 
case were not sufficiently investigated? What if he w 
condemned unjustly? I heard the other day that a n 
was condemned to death because a girl he had jilted said 
had spoken against communism.” 

“To speak against communism is treason,” she int 
rupted. ‘‘We never sentence to death unjustly. Only th: 
die who are dangerous to the soviet. Also, we sometir 
execute officers formerly of Denikin’s army who condem: 
Bolsheviks to death. And if we sometimes make a mistak: 
well, we are only human, and if the war and the revolut 
have taught us anything, it is that life is cheap. But it wo 
be, some day, to the children of the soviets. They will 
well fed and well educated; they will be taught to va 
life. After that, all the children in the world.” 

Again her face glowed, and then it hardened; she gave 
a look almost hostile, which reminded me again that she v 
the conqueror, that I was the prisoner. 

“You may have belonged to the bourgeoisie or to 
aristocracy,"’ she said; “but now all that.is swept aw 
and we are living under a working people's soviet. You v 
do well to learn from us, and tell the Americans, after 5 
go away, what we are trying to do.” 


Not Ready for Judgeship 


HE nodded curtly and preceded me down the stairs. 
strange woman, hard, even cruel, and yet with touc! 
of tenderness. 

I wondered if she were really an idealist, or if she wer: 
grafter, as are so many of the working people who have ris 
into power under the soviet. But of one thing I felt su: 
she was not the type that should have a vote as to the |! 
and death of aman. Nor are six years of war and revoluti 
the right experience for exercising such judgment on the p: 
of a woman of twenty-two. 
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During almost two months I saw what I could of the 
omen of the soviet. I was amazed, almost appalled, at the 
yuth of them. One girl on the Tchezvochika was only 
venteen. A commander in their army was only eighteen. 
he propaganda offices, labor bureau offices, all the offices 
ere filled with short-haired girls, many of them under 
wenty, most of them under twenty-five. I am not saying 
iat they were all of them in important positions; many of 
hem were clerks, stenographers and messengers. But I 
oked in vain for women of thirty or more, though I saw 
lenty of middle-aged men acting as state officials. 
Moreover, the chief Bolshevik newspaper said that it was 
he duty of every person in the soviet to consider herself a 
py. A premium was put on that abnormal business that 
ars away youth, causes an unhealthful excitement, strikes 
t the root of fine womanhood. I didn’t like the expression 
1 the faces of many of the girls I saw; I didn’t like their 
nical sense of power. 


A People Under Tyranny 


» go back to my first talk with a Bolshevik woman 
wed her down the stairway, flight after flight, and 
into the Tchezvochika. Then I went in the other 
yugh streets draped with the red Bolshevik 
ie shops, some of which were closed entirely, 
viting only a few wares. This was partly because 
ks had been sold and partly because the owners 
hoarding, being 
willing to sell at the 
rices the Bolsheviks 

id ordained. 

[he roads were full of 

,olshevik soldiers, some 
lew recruits, marching 
awkwardly, others well 
drilled. Along the side- 
walks passed Russians 
and Tartars, Armenians 
and Jews, some real Bol- 
sheviks, others inhabit- 
ants who had had to 
accept Bolshevism. No 
one was very well 
dressed; they wished to 
seem inconspicuous, 
People did not appear 
afraid or furtive; for 
some days now they had 
iccepted the fact that 
their little republic had 
been taken by the Bol- 
sheviks. 

But I knew from my 

own dragging, hopeless 
feeling that many of 
these people were suffer- 
ng the keenest anxiety. 
Some day I could go back 
tosafety. But they could 
not go. I should be sure 
f freedom, and of such 
property as I possessed. 
They were under a tyr- 
inny, and what they had, 
vutside of their personal 
property, was theirs no 
more. Indeed, they were 
not even sure of the per- 
sonal property. Money 
n the bank, their land, 
their oil wells were all 
taken away, were sacri- 
ficed to the Bolshevik 
theory of communism. 
On the streets people 
might mask their faces; 
behind their closed doors 
hey would let their feel- 
gs speak. 

I turned up Telegraph 
Street, on which the 

imcar runs, and made 

y way to the house of 

friend. As I knocked 
nd entered I heard con- 
ised voices. It did not 
eed the group of Bol- 
shevik soldiers and my 
friend’s strained, pale 
face to tell me what had 
happened. Her house 
was being searched for 
weapons and also for 
spare automobile parts. 


The Stolen Watch 


T THE kitchen door, 
hobnobbing with the 
soldiers, was Katcha, the 
cook. She and the sol- 
diers were in power there; 
the rest of us were on 
sufferance. The search 
had apparently been go- 
ing on for hours. 

The soldiers, satisfied, 
were about to go when 
Madame Blank’s twelve- 
year-old boy ran in from 
his bedroom, calling: 
‘Mamma, someone has 
taken my watch.” 

‘“‘Hush, hush,” said his mother. “It doesn’t matter.” 

The leader of the Bolsheviks turned a hard eye on her. 
Later, one of Madame Blank’s children translated his words 
for me. 

“‘We don’t allow our men to steal,” he said. “It is a 
matter of pride with us that there is no stealing and no 
drinking in our army. Show me the soldier you accuse of 
stealing the watch.” 

‘“‘T don’t accuse anyone,”” Madame Blank said. 

The leader drew his pistol and pointed it at her. “Show 
me the man,” he said. 

Madame Blank grew pale and then indicated a soldier. 
He was searched, and the watch was found on him. The 
officer turned his pistol on the culprit. 
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Madame Blank seized his arm. ‘For God's sake, stop! 
she cried. ‘‘A watch isn’t worth a man's life. Let him go.” 

I knew what all this would mean to the nerves of Madame 
Blank, a delicate woman, convalescing from a serious illness. 
Three times her house had been searched and twice her hus- 
band had been arrested. What she was suffering, many 
another woman had suffered in Russia. When the soldiers 
had gone she broke down and cried. 

Katcha, the cook, looked at her contemptuously. ‘‘ What 
does she expect ?’’ she said to me in German. “It has been 
her turn for years. It is our turn now. Two years ago, when 
the Bolsheviks were here, they came and told her she was 
working me too hard. She had to give me more money and 
better food. Every week they came to see how she was 
treating me. It was an easy time for me. Now it has come 
back.”’ 

“‘Katcha, make us some tea,’”’ said Madame Blank. 

“It’s too near dinnertime; you don’t need any tea, 
Kattha said. 

Madame Blank arose from the sofa on which she had sunk 
and said to me passionately: ‘“‘Have I told you about my 
farm? Have I told you that I took eight laborers, who were 
practically starving, and put them to work? I gave milk to 
their babies, food to their wives. I clothed them all, and now 
what do you think has happened? They are infected with 
this spirit of communism. They want to divide my farm 
among them, with no thought of me. And Katcha here 
but there are some things I won’t stand! So far there is no 


” 





“ Stop!’’ She Cried. “A Watch Isn’t Worth a Man’s Life. Let Him Go”’ 


Bolshevik rule ordering me to keep a maid I don’t want. 
Katcha, you may pack your trunk and go.” 

Katcha was an extremely surprised young Bolshevik; 
but she went to pack, the children watching her every move 
to see that she didn’t steal anything. 

Meantime I went on to the house of another friend, 
Madame Dash, with whom I was to dine. She is an English- 
woman, married to an Armenian, with children ranging from 
five to fifteen. 

Two years ago the fan ily left their beautiful home in 
Baku to escape the Bols!:eviks, reaching the Volga just in 
time to come again under Bolshevik rule. 

They had only recently received permission to return to 
Baku, and for the third time they were under soviet rule. 


As we dined, I could see how the nerves of the family wer« 
on edge. For two years the education of the children had 
been interrupted; they had been living in two rooms, on 
coarse food. At the moment, the father was earning ten 
thousand rubles a month and the eldest boy six thousand. 

“‘And it costs at present a thousand rubles a day to feed 
us,’ Madame Dash said; ‘‘and when all my jewelry is sold 
I don’t see what we're to do. I can't find work anywhere. 
Up in the Volga we had a pound of bread a day each, a 
pound of meat a week each and a quarter of a pound of 
sugar. It was not enough for growing children. The very 
poor and the lazy were better off; they were glad of the 
change. But even the poor began to grumble after a while. 
Why was the property of the rich not being divided? Why 
were they not getting more? I tell you there is seething 
discontent among the established soviets, but the seething 
has to be silent, because the people are afraid to show how 
they have been disillusioned.”’ 


Promises and High Prices 


“TOOK at the trouble people are having with their children 

I have mine in hand, but other youngsters are reading 
‘The Young Communist’ and imbibing its theories about their 
rights to individuality, their right of exercising their own 
judgment and will. Look at the way the schools are closed 
because the Bolsheviks have chosen to requisition the build- 
Half the children in Baku are running wild. I hope 
you won't be here long 
enough to see it, but 
I prophesy to you that 


ings. 


before long even the 
poorest inhabitants of 
3aku will rue the day 
when the Bolsheviks 


came in,” 

I was long enough in 
Baku to see her words 
come true, in some in- 
stances at least. I saw 
all sorts of promises made 
to the people; no one 
was to be paid less than 
six thousand rubles a 
month or more than ten; 
there would never again 
be the bourgeois class or 
the aristocrats; everyone 
must work, and everyone 
was the equal of every- 
one else. But I saw 
prices rising—white flour 
a hundred and fifty 
rubles a pound; butter 
three hundred, and four 
hundred, and then five 
hundred rubles a pound; 
sugar four and five hun- 
dred and at last a thou- 
sand rubles a pound. 

I saw some men on 
horseback or in automo- 
biles and carriages and 
others on foot; I saw 
commissars eating rich 
food and workmen eat- 
ing poor food; given nuts 
for rations, sometimes, 


instead of bread. I saw 
houses and money and 
plate and furniture 
“requisitioned.” I saw 
the crafty and the influ- 
ential living in luxury 
and the others getting 
along as best they could. 

I saw Bolshevik ofh 
cers who would have 


one hungry but for the 


} 


spital \ | ne peopk 


cers had little hance fot 
privileges or graft; they 
isted; they 


upon The 


were not tI 
were spied 
privileged were a small 
number of working peo 
ple, Russians and Jews 
mainly, though there 
may have been a few Tar- 
tars among them. They 
it was who profited and 
not the working people 
as a whole. I know that 
many workingmen and 
working women who wel- 


comed the Bolsheviks 
into Baku were disillu 
sioned, saw that their 


Utopia was a vain dream. 


Jobs Hard to Find 


NE day I was sitting 
in a little park when 
Katcha, Madame 
Blank’s ex-cook, came up 
and asked me for money. 
“It isn’t easy to find 
work,’’ Katcha said. “I 
went to the Bolsheviks 
and registered. They 
said I could scrub floors in the hospital, but that’s harder 
work than what I’ve been doing. Besides, | am a cook. 
Then I got work in a canteen in one of the bureaus, but a 
man in power wanted my place for a friend of his own, so 
he said I wasn’t satisfactory. 

“Then I got work with a Russian woman who kept a 
pension, but the Bolsheviks requisitioned her house and we 
were all turned out. Then I went back to the labor bureau, 
and they had nothing for me to do. 

“I said to them: ‘I thought there was to be work and 
good wages for everyone’; and they said: ‘We cannot do 
all these things in a minute.’”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 176 
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A THIN SLICE OF ROMANCE 


By Martha Banning Thomas 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HARRY MORSE 


ANDA reached home at dusk. If in the sleepy town of 
Canterbury there was one time of day more drowsy 
than another, this was it. The swaying street lights 

sputtered like candles in a draft. They cast long and lazy 
shadows upon the sidewalk, making even the high wooden 
steps mysteriously inviting under the shifting screen of 
light laid upon their broken edges. Randa did not go in at 
once. After a dilatory day in a musty real-estate office one 
rather enjoys lingering a bit outdoors, especially when duty 
leaps upon one the véry moment one sets foot into the hall. 

She dropped her hand bag, lumpy with the miscellaneous 
tonnage the younger girls were always demanding of her, 
upon the lower step and sat down. She set her feet cosily 
together and rested her chin upon high, clasped knees. Per- 
haps it was girlishly presumptuous for an elderly person 
of twenty-six, but there was no one to criticize save old 
Harvey, the lamplighter, as he stumbled along home from 
his twilight duties 

Che air held a pleasant, dusty smell of burning leaves; a 
boy was busy with a small heap halfway down the block. 
Randa watched his small, silhouetted figure as it moved 
about in the red glare. The flame was like a cardinal’s wing 
on black velvet. A few unconquerable city crickets drummed 
away with the ease of an experienced orchestra. Randa 
listened dreamily; they lent a sweet sense of country hay- 
fields and old stone walls. From an open window in the 
house across the way there floated faintly the halting notes 
of asong. Somebody, a young girl perhaps, was picking out 
the melody with one finger and following softly with her 
voice. Lights began to glimmer here and there in the houses. 
The tiny fire flamed like a beacon. 

Then the girl at the piano stopped suddenly with a dis- 
cordant jangle of notes. But the crickets persisted in their 
high, pulsing rhythm. Randa sighed the veriest wisp of a 
sigh and closed her eyes. It was all so monotonously famil- 
iar. She knew the street in every possible phase of the four 
seasons. Nothing could alter the ennui of its habitual 
expression. Ordinarily she found a brief pleasure in the 
dusk; she liked the bright stain 
of the fire of leaves and the 
cheerful piping of the crickets; 
but to-night there was a heavi- 
ness where her heart lodged, a 
soggy, unleavened lump that 
dragged at her spirit with 
dreary determination. 

Yet Randa was built for 
happiness. She was, so to 
speak, one of those comfort- 
able, chirky cottages whose 
windows were flung open to 
welcome the sunshine, into 
whose front door it was inform- 
ally easy to step and from 
whose pleasant sojourning one 
came away infinitely refreshed. 
None of your stately mansions 
was Randa, but a square, low- 
raftered duck of a place with 
hollyhocks pointing perkily up- 
ward along her garden fence! 
If she did not actually think of 
herself in these architectural 
terms, still there was an idea 
of fitness about it 


(“ IM MON little things like 
- sunshine on the bed of a 
brook gave her a delicate, unac 
countable pain of appreciation; 
thesound of wind at night pout 
ing through the pines raised het 
to curious, smothered ecstasies 
She even found profit in the 
way fine grass sometimes 
feathered up against a gray 
stone. 

So you perceive she was em- 
inently able to extract happi- 
ness from her environment as 
naturally as a bee goes pirating 
for honey. But the environ- 
ment was pretty well can- 
vassed by this time; there was 
hardly a flagon left to drain 
except her letters to Bob 

Randa was weaving a pat 
tern of dreams with a new 
motif recently and secretly in 
troduced, a motif of cautious, 
half-disciplined romance. 
Never before had she dared to 
use such an inconsequent dé 
sign. There were elements of 
unreliability about it which 
amazed and frightened her. It 
was apt to weave itself about 
among her other fancies with 
an independence alarming to 
contemplate. She never knew 
exactly where it would pop up 
next. It accomplished great 
disorder among the more or 
less well-behaved happiness in 
her head and had to be sup 


pressec l. 


The family had come to consider Randa a practical, un- 
failing dispenser of advice, shoe strings, admonition and 
ham and eggs. She played the réle conscientiously, and if at 
times it proved to be a trying and thankless performance, 
they were never allowed to guess her weariness. Moreover, 
she had the inestimable advantage of laughing at herself. 
This honesty of character plucked a few feathers from her 
pinions and sometimes scratched the bloom from the fruit 
of fancy, but it certainly saved her from confusing trifles 
with tragedy. 

She early reached the conclusion that life was earnest, if 
you were poor, sometimes difficult, always surprising and 
now and then capable of being tastefully garnished with 
small bouquets. Just at this particular dusk time, however, 
it was all real estate and should Emmeline have another pair 
of three-dollar silk stockings for the school dance when she 
had failed to take care of those she already possessed ? She 
knew that presently one of the girls would kick open the 
screen door (always left on until December), skip skillfully 
through the opening and let it slam shut. They always did 
it and they always would; any other method would neces- 
sitate taking their hands out of their jaunty skirt pockets. 
Life to Randa seemed made up of annoying habits belonging 
to other people. She wondered if she had ever been quite so 
careless and noisy. She believed not. 


HEREwas awistful,carefully submerged regret connected 

with her young girlhood. She seemed to have missed so 
much. Her gentle, patient, ineffectual father could never 
seem to manage his brood alone. They were an unruly, 
lovable lot, bubbling with fun and mischief, so Randa had 
capably taken them in hand, wearing the mantle of partial 
parent ever since she was sixteen. No wonder she sometimes 
inclined to sober thoughts. 

Summer was gone now. Her precious two weeks of vaca- 
tion ate themselves up at home in a fruitless attempt at 
patching up senile chairs, cogitating over curtains, dyeing 
dresses, revamping clothes which had already seen many 
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patterns and could never be enthusiastic again; in fact 
was an endless struggle to keep ahead of predatory debt 
She never escaped it, although she planned glorious tri, 
each year, spending guilty night hours poring over railroa 
folders. It would not be so irksome, this all-enveloping cloa 
of responsibility, if only she could tear it off now and th« 
and cast it to the four winds. Anything to evade a hig 
contempt for dull living. 

Randa took off her hat and allowed a capricious, gentk 
fingered wind to lift her hair. A new moon slid timidly up i 
the sky; she could see it shining through the bare branche 
of the trees. ‘You adorable young thing!’’ she murmured 

There were swift steps in the hall. The screen door flew 
open and slammed shut. ‘Well, for Pete’s sake, Ran, what 
are you doing out here?’ It was Emmeline’s voice, cool 
with the sophistication of fifteen years. 

Randa lifted a smiling face. ‘‘Only thinking, dear 


M MELINE shook out her curls and gave a superior sniff 

“Well, you'd better come in,’’ she stated. ‘‘ Lucy’s mak 
ing griddlecakes for supper and she can’t flop ’em. They’r 
splattering all over the place. She hit Tatters in the eye with 
one dose and he’s hiding under the sink. I’m hungry as a 
wolf. If I’d known you were mooning around outdoors all 
this time 4 

Randa gathered up her bag and hat and climbed the steps, 
while Emmeline obligingly held open the screen door for her. 

““You've got a letter, Ran,” said the girl carelessly when 
they were in the hall. ‘It looks like a man,’’ she volunteered 
with a significant look. 

A sharp blade of happiness cut through Randa’s languor. 
Without comment she picked up the white envelope and 
glanced at the address. ‘Run along, Emmie,’’ she urged, 
noting the girl’s careful nonchalance. “Do help Lucy. I'll 
be there in a minute.” 

Emmeline departed reluctantly. When the kitchen door 
had swung to on her spirited little heels Randa tore open the 
flap of her letter and pulled out the contents—a single sheet 
of thin, crackly paper. It was 
merely a note, but it produced 
an immediate and extraordi- 
nary effect upon the recipient. 
She refolded it, pushed it down 
into her coat pocket, laughed 
a sort of high, excited squeal, 
sobered, bit her lip worriedly 
and then with sudden resolve 
marched tothe kitchen. There 
was something in her carriage 
which would have done credit 
to a French general, a brisk, 
graceful aggressiveness very 
new, but vastly becoming 
And it might be noticed that 
she kicked open the swinging 
door in a high-handed manner 

Smoke eddied and whirled 
about the room like a dense, 
impenetrable fog. There was 
a distinct smell of scorched 
batter, coupled with a general 
atmosphére of panicky distress 
latters, as reported, was un 
der the kitchen sink, pa wing a 
watery eye and resolved to 
keep his distance. Two flushed 
and anxious faces brooded ove 
the stove All the window 
were wide open. 





ANDA smiled. “Girls,” 

she announced like on 
issuing a proclamation from a 
bannered platform, “I’m going 
out to dinner to-night. You'll 
have to manage alone. Tell 
Dad I'll be home early. One 
of you might sew on the two 
buttons I saw missing on his 
coat this morning. You'll find 
some in the workbasket. 
Don’t bury yourselves entirely 
in batter. Good-by, and”’ 
she waved them an elaborate 
farewell—“‘the gods be with 
you!” 

Before the two blank faces 
of the girls, in the quiver of 
Tatters' mournfully amazed 
whiskers, she turned and fled. 
Up the dim, gas-lighted stairs 
with the vicious twist at the 
top, down the bare, noisy hall, 
straight through the door of 
her room. This she slammed 
with unction—and locked. 
Then followed a season of in- 
tensive dressing punctured at 
five-minute intervals by Lucy 
and Emmeline, who came to 
pound impotently and de- 
mand entrance. 

“No admittance! No ex- 
planation!"’ shouted Randa 
from the heat of her ex- 
ertions, ‘Run along, you two 


They Were an Unruly, Lovable Lot, Bubbling With Fun and Mischief 
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batter-buried chefs and get supper on the table. And’’—she 
saused for emphasis—‘‘if | as much as sniff a smell of either 
ff you waiting to waylay me in the hall, Emmeline shan’t 
have her silk stockings and Lucy can’t go to the'movies for 
month! Now—beat a!" 
The girls regarded one another solemnly; then with a 
ymmon impulse they tiptoed away. Randa’s slang, like 
heir father’s swearing, was seldom heard, but pungent. 


He TEEN minutes later the screen of the front door was 
pened and closed quietly A slight figure ran down the 

ss and hurried away in the dark. Two pairs of young, 
nished, be wildered eves W itched it out ofl sight And 


igh these eyes were squinte d up to the last extreme point 
} 


sion, they were somewhat handicapped by the wander 

scrolls on the curtains and failed to register exactly 
here the dark began and the hgure ended Randa slipped 
to the dusk like a stone into a pool. But not without being 
ware of the joint and painful scrutiny that had followed 
r. She laughed and quickened her steps. Already the 
oak, grown heavy with continuous service, began slipping 
rom her shoulders. She felt free and adventurous and a 
rifle naughty. It was a delicious combination. 

At half past six o’clock she reached the short business 
treet of the village of Canterbury and was obliged to slacken 

her speed; comment or collision might result. And to-night 
she earnestly desired to be as inconspicuous as possible. 
When at this hour had she been down street before? She 
is always at home getting supper and settling the day’s 
juabbles between Lucy and Emmeline. Somebody would 
urely see her here and remark upon the miracle. 

With a casualness that she was far from feeling she looked 

bout and then stepped down into a tea room alluringly 
osted as ‘‘The Cary Morrison.”’ Immediately she felt the 
harm of the place lay quiet hands upon her. The soft lights, 
he white-clad waitresses and restful coloring were like a 
leasant immersion in healing waters. No one watching the 
lue-clad figure crossing the room would have surmised the 
nxious ferment in her brain. With deliberate composure 
he selected a small, straight-backed chair in a secluded 
rner and sat down. 

Once established, however, the brief veneer of poise melted 
way and left her ai } ‘ical. She shivered a little 
nd moistened her liy ll too ridiculous! A person 
ix years inoculated w ‘xes in a real-estate office! 
\ person twenty-six y o intimately knew every 
ossible advantage of ok ade into new! A person 
f the dish pan and darain behaving like a miss of 

sixteen! She shook hers: mantic common sense. 
Sut the more she shook th sady she felt. She had 
nothing with which to meet cre lible excitement. 

Then she thought of th nd finding no one was 
giving her the slightest atte furnbled in her pocket 
ind drew it out. With ner she smoothed the 
wrinkles and read it in a haz It ran: 

Dear Miss Raleigh: I tried to telephone at your 

office, but could not make it. The life out of Infor- 
mation to find out if you had one «1 yu did not. So if 


é 
] 
! 


Randa Looked Up and Met the Troubled Glance of a Very Concerned Young Man. “‘It’s Quite All Right, Thank You,’’ She Smiled at Him 





you'll forgive me and believe I have only a short time to see you, will 
you be so everlastin’ good as to meet me at that ‘“‘Cary Morrison 


place you have mentioned several times in your letters—say, about 


a quarter of seven to-night? I'll risk a general address reaching 
your home in time. I’m out of the bloomin’ hospital at last and 
feeling fine as a fiddle. Also mighty anxious to see you. Could not 
miss this last opportunity for a sprint up to Canterbury before | 
hike for the West again As evel! Bos DAGGE1 
P.S There are freckle ym my ~ \ I’m tall 
Randa had an uncontrollable tmpulse to giggle, yet in the 
same breath shot a worried look towar t he OT She 
not ready quite She Vanted t eet here 
] 1; ial] ] f . ntl 
planned immemorially ull ¢ x mo! 
| } } } 
ind now that the marvelous time was upon her her breat 
choked out in provoking little gasps and her hands tremble 


like foolish daisies in the wind 

Of a truth this was a day of days for Randa 
day of meeting, of revelation, of ashamed confession. She 
clasped her hands in white-knuckled trepidatio1 Though 
she had toyed with the possibility of seeing him, she had 
never actually thought it probable. When she began writing 
him those long six months ago her state of mind was some- 
thing between capricious fancy and a desire to do a trifle 
of service for a returned and wounded soldier. How could 
she guess this unexpected whirl of Fortune’s wheel? Yet she 
was honest enough to recall how frantically she wanted this 
little slice of fun; how she had stormily insisted—in a pro- 
tracted midnight argument with herself when a sleeping 
caution woke to warn her—that she had “a right”’ to a thin, 
five-cent portion of romance. 


Raleigh 


\ ELL, she had it to eat now with a vengeance! And the 

same was like to prove very bitter indeed. Her sub- 
conscious mind was traveling along pretty close to her 
actual agitation—low visibility perhaps—and it now took 
occasion to remind her that she had rammed on her hat with 
unnecessary vigor. This was a hat which required the most 
thoughtful adjustment and yet she had denied its potential 
charm by hasty carelessness. She wished there were a 
mirror near by, just for one swift appraisal. For she des- 
perately needed to look as pleasing as clothes could make her 
and had taken precise pains to that end, in all except the hat 

She had basely led Bob to believe that she was distract 
ingly pretty, not in so many words but in an artistically 
compounded effervescence of spirits. She made him believe 
that her whole nature was charged with something akin to 
ginger pop of the most bubbling variety. She had adroitly 
hinted that her hair was really too light and fluffy to be 
intelligent and added that she did wish her cheeks were not 
so disgustingly, inevitably rosy. She grew furiously hot as 
she remembered the silly, schoolgirl phrases. And now, black 
haired, creamy skinned, the exact opposite of all she had 
pictured for him, she was waiting to be convicted. 

There was one small corner of relief in all this turmoil of 
thought: She had prevented his coming to the house, and 
she blessed the caution which prompted her, yet her honesty 
belied itself in this and made her uncomfortable. However, 
it never would have done; the girls—how could she explain 





so curious a situation before their direct inquisitiveness ? Shx 
who had stood so strictly for law, order and conve ntional 
fitness! 

Her brain reverted to her present predicament. Why, oh, 
why had she permitted herself such a gorgeous extravagance 
in her letters to Bob—an extravagance which now came 
home to roost and make mincemeat of her dignity? The only 
hat diet ++ har } 


inswer ia\ n that dusty, rust real estate othice, where her 


hngers px eda t pewriter six days in the week nda reste 


had started her letter writing to |] lagcet. an entire 
strange! t 1 ne 


. om the first she had flung herself into t re 
spondence with adventurous abandon She had a wa ol 
writing letters, had Randa It was her sole and shining 
accomplishment, i graceful talent beautifully used She 
gave to the hungry, homesick boy a piquant vision enchant 


ing to contemplate In some inexplicable way her intuition 
furnished his point of view; she knew as well as though she 
herself were Bob Dagget just how he craved sunny bits of 
fun and nonsense, and she supplied him abundantly from an 
inexhaustible store. 

Letters flourished like a young bay tree, and for once 
Randa communed with her heart as a young and healthy 


minded maiden should. She had soft little bursts ef merr 
ment over his clumsy compliment { lelicious tear 
over his earnestness: and whe f i tortured, endles 
month she heard nothing at all from him, she grew so distrait 


that her shabby, kind-eyed employer gently commended her 
to a physician's attention. It was then that Randa was 
obliged to admit she had grown woefully fond of Bob 

Soon a line from his nurse assured her that, although he 


had had a serious relapse, he was well on teward recovery 
In two weeks’ time a feeble scrawl slanted across a sheet of 
paper announced that the writer was feeling “‘bully’’ and 
would send a real letter soon. Randa had disgraceful, joy 


ous hysterics in her closet and wiped her eyes on the sleeve 
of her best party gown But upon recovery she wrote the 
man wl 
epistle that he laughed for a week—so he wrote her later 

And now he was coming! 

If pipers must be paid, bubbles pricked and rainbows dis 
sected, the time was come. She must face the musi It 
seemed very probable that she would be facing it in about 
one short minute, for she heard quick steps on the stone 
floor. Randa felt one mighty tremor of shamed anticipation 
and then straightened to meet her Waterloo like the stout 
hearted little soldier that she was 

It was only the lissom figure of Nita Maynard after all 

“Hello!” called Nita. There was a gay carelessness about 
the girl which reduced Randa to internal rebellion 

“Hello!"’ responded Randa without enthusiasm. 


10 was feeling “‘bully’’ such a fat, funny, friendly 
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HE little judge with the big idea sat alone in 
his chambers that evening. He was a good 
deal alone. Possession of a big idea, when it 

is a new and disturbing one, makes for loneliness. 

He was likewise tired, for it is to be observed that 

large and novel theories make for weariness as well. 

It was, however, merely the guarded relaxation 
of a warrior leaning on his lance, if, indeed, so pic- 
turesque a figure might be employed for the prosaic 
small person in the capacious judicial chair. It was 
rather as if he had let fatigue, like a worn and 
comfortable old robe, slip over him; it could be in 
stantly shaken off again. It had been a hard day 
among hard days; since early in the forenoon there 
had shuffled past him a drab procession of more 
or less human beings—shuffled past, slunk past, 
whined past—men and women so dull and un 
beautiful and mean and stale that it seemed im 
possible that they could ever have been children; 
children so dull and unbeautiful and warped and 
pinched that it seemed impossible that they would 
ever be men and women. 

There was a small but determined-looking clock 
on the desk and its voice was sharp and admoni 
tory inthe empty room. The judge came out of his 
musings to stare at it, and began to gather up his 
books and papers. 

Before he had achieved ordet the door opened 
and an overcoated and muffled man came in, and 
with him came a large slice of the December night. 
He was a tall man, thickly made, with a face of fixed 
and massive melancholy. At that moment he 
seemed the sign and symbol of the bleak winter 
evening, yet those who knew him straight through the 
calendar found a distinct flavor of Novemher-to-March 


ibout him at all seasons. Even in August, with e limp hand 


kerchief about his neck and a palm leaf fan i: his haiicd, there 
vould emat te from him that same sense of chill 

We Hen Che judge left off the cleat ng f his 

k an n his chau 

Lo, 1ige He et fill elf heavy dow! nt 1 seat 
nd loosened the shrouding of his thri 


Anvthing new, Henry ? 
Nope Just passin’.”’ 
empty room and came to rest on the clock. ‘Tryin’ to kill 
yourself workin’ all hours?” 
I've been waiting for a boy I felt might 


His somber eve roved ibout t he 


“I was just going 
drop in.” 

Henry grunted. “Uh-huh. Thought he might drop in, 
did you? Well, more likely he’s dropped out. Dropped out 
of town,” 

“Oh, I don’t believe he has, Henry,” said the judge 
mildly. 

“Sure you don’t. You never believe nothing you don't 
want to.”’ 


H! HURLED the rich negative feelingly. ‘‘ You're a smart 
little feller, someways, but you’re hipped on this kid 
tuff. Now, I been in this game longer than you have, and 
I tell you, judge’’—he got out a large cigar with which to 
lengthen his gesture—“ I know it from A to Izzard! A bad 
kid is a bad kid, and you gotter handle 
‘em as such. You gotter cut out the 
Little Eva business.” 
“And stick to the 
Simon Legree effect ?”’ 
the judge wanted to 
know The tattered old 
robe of tiredness which 


had started to slip from 
him at the man’s et 
trance settled down o1 
him again F Henry 


ou and I are looking 
it this thing from dit 
lerent ingles Your 
chief concern is getting 
kids into jail i 
That's my busi 
Pea, ° 
And my business is getting them out 
Henry did not hide his irritation 
‘Yeh —kindergartens and _ ice-crean 
sodys and * 
‘No. I want a place to keep juvenil 


ises until they are decided upon: they 
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dor’t belong in the jail with mature criminals. I want a 
Detenit‘on Home.” 








‘I guess we can detention ‘em all right, right where we've 
sot ‘em As I says before, judge, you're hipped on this.’ 
Hoanniied himself earnestly to his cigar fora moment. ‘I’: 
not denyin’ there's some worse than others. I guess there 
some you in dent if you catcl em young enough. B t nu 
take nd larg i Da | bad kid 
oe judge leaned forward in his large official chair. ‘‘ Now, 

that’s where we part company, Henry! It isn’t pos 


le to have an ultimate opinion about anything as variable 
is a boy. He’s good in spots and bad in spots, and you can 
make the spots widen and spread till he’s all one or the other. 
And the badness may be a physical matter—he may be 
deaf, or defective, or undernourished; you can’t tell till 
you've had him examined, tested. He may inherit weak- 
nesses; it may be his environment!"’ His lassitude had left 
him; he might have been at the fresh beginning of a day. 

His companion seemed to sink deeper into gloom. “ All 
right, all raght/’’ he said. ‘“‘Keep it for the ladies’ clubs. 
I got all that memorized. I know what I know.” 

But the little judge, once astride his hobby, rode hard. 
He began to get flushed and vehement. He pounded the 
desk with his fist. ‘“ You’re asleep, Henry! You're a hun 
dred years behind the times! A hundred—why, vou're back 
in your cave, sharpening a flint for the end of your wooden 
spear! Don’t you know that children—our children—are 

the most precious things in this world? The bricks 
with which we build to-morrow? Our children s 
**“VYou ain’t 
talking to me; I’m 
a bachelor, thank 
God.” 

‘I mean the 
children of the 
State—of the Na 
tion ol the 
World.” 

He was on his 
feet now, talking 
only in capitals 
and italics. “Our 
children are like 
the rest of us! 
What was it 
Stevenson said ?’”’ 

“IT dunno,” said Henry, sliding down in his chair. 
“Search me!” 

“*Filled with a struggling radiancy of better things?’ 
You and I, Henry. Better than we think we are, and 
worse Bad? I tell you, Henry, a bad boy is a sign 


he wants restraining, correcting, 





of somebody's failure 


Mick Casey Left His Mother and Dashed to the Judge, His Eyes Rolling Wildly 


December, 1 






































\ bad boy 1 


I grant you; he wants help, and healing! 
sick boy !”’ 


‘Well’’—Henry reached out with his foot for a cuspi 
ind put it near enough for his need f that o thet 
got a dickens of a sick boy over to the j 

Who? [he orator was jerked out of the genet 

1€@ part ila 
“Kid name Ek ‘Slipper the ill | You k 
one we've been gunnin’ for since summer 
Che le ider of the seven bo burg il 
Yep That s him 
And you've got him, after all this time 
“We've got him.”’ He seemed rather to roll it under | 


tongue. ‘Got him is the word.” 

“How long have you had him?”’ 

“Oh—week or so. Had him in the sweat box. Hasn 
loosened yet. We want the wood on the other six. H 
hasn't peeped. But he will,” he finished contentedly. ‘“ #/ 
will.’’ There was something disquieting about that convi« 
tion of his. 

“It’s a rotten system, Henry. Don’t you realize tha 
group loyalty—that the refusal to tell on his gang—is th 
only sound spot left in him? And that you're trying t 
corrupt it? 2 


| AVE on,” said Henry, without venom. “He'll con 
acrost pretty soon. But say, he’s one hard-boiled biré 
that lad! He was pickin’ pockets when he was seven, an 
when he was twelve he blew.a safe and got six hundred iro: 
looies. One tall time we had landin’ him. He threw 
lighted lantern in Grogan’s face. I got caught with a cloth¢ 
line right acrost the Adam's peach. Fought like a wild ca 
But we got him. We got him good.’’ He pulled hims« 
out of his chair and twisted his muffler about his throa 
“Guess I'll be ramblin’. Goin’ to stay here all night ?”’ 

“And you’ve had him—you've been giving him the thir 
degree for a week?”’ 

“Yep. Say, judge, listen—don’t get any of your Litt! 
Eva ideas about this bird. I know kids, and I’m tellin’ yo 
he’s hopeless. Hopeless is the word.” 

“How old is he?”’ 

“Seventeen.” 

“The devil himself wasn’t hopeless at seventeen!"’ Thi 
judge was working hiniself into his overcoat. ‘I'll just ste] 
along and see him.” 

Henry stared. 

“Say, judge, honest, sometimes I think you haven't got 
the brains God gives a goose. This time o’ night—and this 
weather?” 

“Yes,’’ said the judge briefly. 

Henry looked him over with deep disapproval. ‘“ And 
you a sick man!” 

“Well,” he grinnea, “I’m going to see a sick boy. 
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he December night was indeed a sort of climatic expres- 
of Henry; there was a penetrating quality in its coldness 
h searched the marrow and the heart. They strode along 
ther through the unkind air, the large plain-clothes man 
the small adjuster of human relationships, and there 
scant speech between them. It was, in fact, the sort of 
her which demanded a man’s entire attention if he 
nt successfully to strive against it. They came, pres- 
y, to the parting of their ways. : 
|'m turnin’ here. Better go on home.” 
| won't be long. Well, good night, Henry!”’ 
Night, judge.”” He made an angle into a side street 
e the deeper darkness rushed out to swallow him and 
came back to his late companion a mutter which 
‘d off into the single word—“ hipped.” 
1e judge went on, smiling a little to himself, bringing his 
fee down smartly on the pavement in a fruitless effort to 
them tingle. They admitted him to the jail without 
lishment or enthusiasm. 
vening, Jorgensen! Can I see the Eley boy?” 
Want to see Slip’ry, huh?”’ 
Yes—I believe that’s what they call him.” 
\ll right. Come on along.”’ Then, over the stolid face 
sig Jorgensen a brief smile slid and was gone again. 
»; that’s what they call him. But he ain’t slip’ryin 
1 right now, the way we got him fixed.’’ He led the 
down a clammy corridor. 


a 


WAS all very medieval and consistent and satisfying, if 
{ one had a taste for that sort of thing—dampness, darkness, 
ittle of heavy keys and the rasp of bolts. It would have 
ve 1] in 


' 

fere he is, said Big Jorgensen. Yo got cor p'n 

S y.’ He went away: without haste and his heavy, 
vling footsteps sounded through the passageway. 

lhe small cell was lighted only from without, so it took 
the judge’s eyes a moment or two to become accustomed to 
the dimness; indeed, they took their own time about it, as 
fin no haste to see what was there to be seen. 

‘(Good evening, Eley!’ said the judge. Then, as the 
peculiar footlessness of the greeting bore in upon him: 
“But it isn't a very good evening for you, is it, boy?” 

Standing there in the center of the tiny room, waiting to 
get his bearings, it occurred to him that the world really 
needed some new greeting forms. The rubber-stamp ones 
ere pretty well worn, and they so often did not fit. To 
sh good mornings and evenings and days to persons quite 
bviously having the worst possible ones was a stupid busi- 

s. To ask young Eley now ‘How do you do?” when it 

s becoming with each instant more and more grimly plain 
»w he did, seemed more or less a waste of breath. 

lhe judge did not sit down, for the reason that there was 

accommodation for it. There were no chairs, only a 
nch, and that was fully occupied by the youth who was 
retched at full length upon it, face downward. He was 
t obliged to lie thus; it appeared to be his own idea. The 

iin which chained him to the bench was long enough to 

ww of a sitting posture. One limp hand showed a fester- 
bullet hole. 

Che judge, therefore, stood while he spoke. He spoke 

re easily, after getting past the rubber-stamp greeting, 

nt words, kind words, reassuring, yet, whenever he came 

1 period or an exclamation point and paused, he had the 

omfortable feeling of addressing empty space. The boy 

the bench did not, would not hear him. He was seen, 

v that the half light had become navigable for vision, to 


I ind oper l 


s 
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> he 
had, at the end of his long, thin body, 
what is known as a baby face, pink and 
round, singularly guileless. It was the 
sort of face which must have been very 
valuable to him in his chosen profes- 
sion. It would be almost certain of a = 
generous feeding at a farm woman's ge 
hands; old ladies would grow mellow 
and motherly at sight of it. Studying 
it, it was easy to understand how he 
had been able to be a 
pickpocket at six; the 
closest approach would 
be welcomed from that 
cherubic countenance. 

It was a face which, 
not to discount his tal- 
ents, had been indeed 
his forttine and his mis- 
fortune. And now, after 
his historic battle with 
the police and plain 
clothes man, in his thir 
teenth incarceration, 
after a week of what 
Henry called the sweat 
box, of solitary punish 
ment, his face was over- 4 
laid with a thick mask 
of impenetrability. 

‘“‘And I know it’s 


hard tor you to under 


be an absurdly young-looking boy; 


stand, hard for you to 
believe,’’ said the judge, a little hodrse from much speak 
ing that day, “but I want to be—I am—your friend.”’ 

The boy on the bench stirred. He opened his mouth, and 
in a better light it might have been observed that one of his 
front teeth was missing and his upper lip and gum bruised. 
For the first time since his capture Slip’ry Eley spoke. 

“T won't snitch!” 

And the little judge, leaping toward him through the dim- 
ness, answered: 

“Bully for you, kid! Neither would I!” 

There was nothing sudden or revivalistic about young 
Eley’s softening. The judge had known where to leave it. 
There had been few words further between them that night, 
beyond promise of a dentist for the broken-off tooth and a 
doctor for the wounded hand, and—robustly tendered—a 
hope of probation. Slip’ry had puzzled over the magis- 
trate’s amazing utterance for an hour before he slept, but 
morning had brought Big Jorgensen; Henry; jeers; jibes 
worse. By noon Slip’ry was very nearly himself again. It 
was a week before his summons came. 


Pe up out o’ that,’ Henry invited him one evening. 
“That two-by-twice judge wants to see you! Here! 
Hold out your mitts!”” He fastened double handtuffs upon 
his wrists. ‘Guess them'll hold you for a while.” 

Big Jorgensen saw them off. ‘“‘Well, Slip’ry, maybe w 
don’t see you no more, huh?” 

Che boy gave him back a sullen silence 

Big Jorgensen made himself clear. He explained at some 
length and in warm and colorful language the judge’s mirth 
provoking innovation of trusting bad boys—his quaint ideas 
about putting people on their honor, out of chains. 





Once again young 
| le \ na le speech 
‘If dat little guy on 
4 de high bench tri 
dat on dis kid 
watch me fly out! 
tle was still incensed 


-—~¢ a ae’ F. : at himself for that 
ot , 
‘ | 
; 


ie " . ning 
sl weakening of the 
2 / other night. he 
nA »J . ; men laughed. He 
’ turned and looked 


back into the jail, 
down the corridor 
which led to his cell 
Anyhow 


a ,» any 
ft) \ ; how’’—his voice ros 
rs shrilly "ou. Bs 
myself I'll la 

- ~ : down on the railroad 

merece ON, trac ks before I cot 
Dac k here agall , You 
as —_ ” He lifted his 
in icled h ind 

gain Big Jorgens¢ 

ind He nry laugh dl 

‘Well, Henry! W Ek] The little judge with the 
big idea kindled at sight of th I've been looking for 
you.” 

They were a study in shaded gloom, Henry and his cap 
tive It did not seem at first glance that anything could add 
to or deepen their spec ole, vet tl was not the fa 

t ad t 
| ike Thos i ft i 


ra | OW, judge, look a’ hers s This kid is one hard-boiled 

4N bird! You can’t play the Little Eva game on him. 
Say, listen, if I take the bracelets off him, if I turn him loose, 
he'll be out the winder and down the fire escape ‘fore you 
can get your breath. Why, he was just tellin’ Big Jorgensen 
what he’d do—cussin’ him out too. Say, judge, I ain’t no 
ladies’ club, but I didn’t know there was such language! 
Don't be a——” He paused to stare as the judge rose from 
his chair, walked to the window and flung it up, letting in a 
current of frosty air. 

“I don't expect you to agree with me yet, Henry. Take 
the bracelets off him, please—and then, Henry, you can go 
on home. When I’ve finished my visit with him Eley’s going 
back to jail alone.” 

he boy ’s face did not change. 

The big plain-clothes m=2n stood still. “I’m warnin’ you, 
judge! He'll wring your neck! He's a big, husky kid, and 
you're a little—fool! He'll make a monkey out o’ you! 
\nd”’—his expression began subtly to change—‘‘and it'll 
serve you right! Serve you right isthe word! It'll show you 
where you get off with this sob-sister stuff!’’ He bent over 


the boy’s wrists and jerked the handcuffs off. ‘‘ All right; 
ill right! Now -we'll see!’’ He seemed astonishingly 
cheered, beneath his permanent expression of frozen gloom 

“Ves, Henry,” said the idge, ‘“‘we'll see We'll see, 
Henry. Good evening!”’ 

“Good night!’" He slammed the door with force whi 
must have comforted him. 

oO NUE E 118 





For the First Time Since His Capture Slip’ry Eley Spoke 


“*] Won’t Snitch!”’ 
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IERE is an inspired old nursery rime about 
woman whose skirts were cut short while 
he slept, and who was so dumfounded by the 
it made in her looks that she was in doubt as 
own identity. She resolved to put the matter 
st by going home and calling her pet dog. 

he dog should recognize her, in the curtailed 
nts, she would accept it as a proof that she 
ill herself. Otherwise not. She called the dog. 

y at her, barking as though ata stranger. The 
ends with the bemused old dame’s weeping 
t ol: 
iis is none of I!”’ 

a classic poem. Incidentally it is an arrant 

ature-faking. And the unknown author knew 

about dogs. 

n the abbreviated skirts appeared in the door- 

the dog never gave them a second glance. 
ly he had heard the voice of his mistress. And 
ven before that he had caught her scent—a scent 

s familiar to him as her voice and infinitely more 

niliar than any detail of her costume, 

Her appearance in a bathing suit or in coronation 
robes would have made no difference to the dog. 
[he chances are that he would never have given a 
second glance to her clothes unless he chanced to 
ve her putting on such outdoor garments as were 
ssociated in his mind with the idea of a walk; or 

nning the waterproof she always wore when giving 
him his hated bath. Except as concerned himself, his 
mistress’ wardrobe meant absolutely nothing to him. 

For a dog does his recognizing with his nose and 
vith his ears; practically never with his eyes. Your 

¢ does not become acquainted with a stranger by 
taring at him, but by sniffing at him. And by that 











nt—too subtle for human nostrils to detect—he 
| remember this same stranger much longer than 
the latter’s face will stay in your own memory. 

That is why a dog sniffs, instead of squinting. 
is why he cocks his ears, instead of straining 
seyes when someone is drawing near. Only when 
wind is the wrong way and cuts off sound and 
does he rely wholly on his sight to identify 

ody or anything. 


COMEONE asks in “ Alice in Wonderland” why a 
.) dog wags its tail when it is happy and why a cat 
gs its tail when it is angry. The answer to both 
estions is: “‘ The backbone.”’ Or, rather, the nerves 
use the backbone as their twining post. 
he tail, you know, is a continuation of the back- 
, and is controlled by the same set of nerves. 
own through the myriad telegraph wires of nerves 
brain sends its message of joy or of sorrow or of 
ger. If of joy, then the dog’s tail vibrates. If of 
sorrow or fear, the tail droops. If of anger, it stiffens. 
lhe same set of nerves in a cat or tiger are hitched, 
irently, to different emotion centers of the brain. 
anger or uneasiness sets the tail to lashing. 

) animal but the dog has the power to express 
ire by tail wags. No other animal’s tail is one- 
so expressive of so many emotions. 
|, it is odd, isn’t it, that only the “stupid” grass- 

animals (horse, cow, donkey, and the like), 


the sense to use their tails for any practical purpose! 


know enough to switch away flies and mosquitoes wit 
brushes. No dog has the wit to do that. Neither hi 


ther carnivorous beast. To dogs, the tail is merely an 
id_ place, led by these same four house dogs, 


nent and a means for showing whether they are gli 
or mad. Be they pes- 
ever so much by fly 
by gnat, they never 
of swishing the pest 
with a sweep of the 
It is as though humans 
ld use the mouth only 
mething to smile or to 
with. 
hat’s a digression, of 
se, but rather interest- 
is a problem. 
ie war between the dog 
cat tribes is as old as 
\rk. Leopards prefer 
eat to any other, and 
risk a bullet to raid a 
» that has a dog in it. 
average dog carries a 
with the domestic cat 
h he holds with no other 
il. He knows that the 
is not his friend, nor 
s. And he seems to re- 
its subtly menacing 
nce, 


‘71 IERE are exceptions. 
Yet, under the surface of 
ing friendliness lurks, al- 
s, that ancestral enmity. 
our of our big collies 
free access to the house. 
re, many times a day, 
see the mistress’ tem- 
imental Persian cat- 
t has the quaintly Oriental 
ie of “ Tipperary.” 
rom the first the dogs 
ve been taught to let 
py alone. And they obey 
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? no attention to het They treat her wit 
h moves among them at will and as safe from | 
is she were invisible But—once she got o 


started across the lawn. On the instant 


BY FRANK STICK 





murderous pursuit. The silver cat, with the riot of 
golden dogs at her heels, made a strikingly colorful 
action picture. At least, I thought so. The horrified 
mistress did not agree with me. 

Nothing but the lucky presence of a tree and the 
sound of a prohibitory shout from the house saved 
s| Ippy from the loss of all her nine lives. Yet, the 
very next hour, she was mincing, unmolested and 
unnoticed, past them, across the floor of my study. 
Deep down in their eager dark eyes, perhaps, glinted 
a craving to catch her once more out of bounds. But 
while she and they were in the house she was in 
sanctuary. 

Years ago the mistress had a big gray cat, a cat 
that came nearer having a soul than has any other 
in my experience. Peter Grimm by 
name—struck up an odd « mship with Lad’s son, 


Wolf, youngest of our grown col 


4 


rhis supercat 





"THE two had an interminable game they used to 

play, all over the lawn. I never could grasp all 
this game’s rules, watch it as I might. But it would 
begin by dog and cat touching noses. Then Wolf 
would scamper off to a distance of perhaps fifty feet, 
as if in great terror. And Peter Grimm would give 
chase. At the end of fifty feet Wolf would stop. 
Whereat Peter Grimm would flee from him, gallop- 
ing wildly, and Wolf would pursue. At the end of 
another fifty feet or so, the cat would halt; and it 
was Wolf’s turn to run away from her. This asinine 
game, with various ramifications, they would play 
for an hour at a time, to the apparent delight of both 
of them. Sometimes they were joined in it by the 
warlike barn cat, Juliet. 

A new collie came to the place. Wolf hated the 
newcomer and took no pains to hide his dislike. 
One day the new collie saw the two big cats strolling 
side by side through the orchard. He made a playful 
rush at them. They refused to take the rush as play- 
ful. Jumping at either side, they let the dog run be- 
tween them. As he passed they hurled themselves 
upon him, clawing for his eyes. It was not a pretty 
sight. They were in deadly earnest. And I was too 
far away to rescue the menaced collie. 

But Wolf swooped down on the battle from no- 
where in particular. Never pausing in his dash, he 
swept the two cats away from the other dog’s head 
and eyes, and drove them before him, up to the 
house. He had them on the run and he would not 
let them pause long enough to get set for any de- 
fense. Spinning along, close at their heels, he herded 
them before him, till they, spitting and snarling, 
found refuge under the veranda. 

To rescue a fellow dog that he hated, he had 
attacked two cats that, by one of the exceptions, 
had been his dear pals from babyhood. And neither 
of the cats, to the day of their death, would ever 
again let Wolf come within ten feet of them without 
growling furiously at him. Gone forever was the 
queer game of tag he and they had been wont to 
play so happily; sacrificed for the sake of rescuing 
an enemy. 

Your dog has forty-two teeth 
have. He sheds his first set of teeth 





ten more than you 
his milk teeth 


ind gets his permanent teeth somewhere between the ages 
of five and seven months. It is best not to feed him on 
raw meat until the second set are in place 

Why does a pup yearn to chew up and tear everything 


he can get hold of 2? Partly, of course, from babyish mischief 
But chiefly because of the 
itch and urge and ache of 








tooth-cutting. On the same 
principle that a human baby 
chews a rubber ring. 


ERHAPS you've won- 

dered why, with all these 
extra teeth, your dog usually 
bolts his food without half 
chewing it. He does this for 
two reasons. First, because 
his gastric juices are many 
times stronger than are 
yours. Those juices can dis- 
solve or soften a mass of 
beef gristle that would give 
acute gastritis to any hu- 
man. They supplement his 
slovenly chewing. 

The second reason for his 
bolting his food is ancestral. 
Dogs—and their direct an- 
cestors, the wolves—were 
the only wild animals that 
hunted in packs. Other 
beasts sought their food 
singly or in pairs. 

When wild dogs pulled 
down their prey, the dog 
that did not bolt his food 
as fast as he could was the 
dog that got mighty little 
food to bolt. The others 
were hungry; and they were 
many. There was not much 
left of the dinner, after tne 
first few moments. And only 
the dogs that had the best 
capacity for bolting could 
hope for a square meal. 

















law, as all others. They 
not molest her. They pay 


As the Full Moon Arose There Arose With it the Hunting Call for the Rest of the Pack 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 132 
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THE NOAH'S ARK 


By Elsie Singmaster 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DUDLEY G. SUMMERS 


ATY RAFFERTY, who was helping Mrs. Douay 
prepare for her Christmas party, thought it natural 
that she should wish to put the Noah’s ark in its old 

place beside the Christmas tree. It was an enormous ark, 
like a large playhouse, made long ago to order. Its men and 
animals, of which there were more than two hundred, were 
skillfully carved and all traditionally paired. When on 
Christmas Eve the library door was opened and the candle- 
lit scene presented to view, the procession Ww inding out of the 
ark and down through a mossy garden, extended lengthily. 

Katy expressed her approval. She had long ago left Mrs. 
Douay’s personal service to marry the gardener and to bring 
up a host of littls Raffertys; but on this important occasion 
she instructed the oldest of her children in the care of the 
youngest and came to assist. 

“Tt will be just the thing, ma’am,”’ she said gleefully. 
“‘Nothing could make therm the better remember their 
youth, ma’am. Mr. Roger was the first to play with it, 
down to Miss Priscilla. I sometimes think it gave Mr. 
Roger his start in his tastes, ma’am, It’s a wonder anything 
remains, but it’s a staunch toy. There isn’t an animal that 
hasn't been used as a weapon or perhaps as a target.” 

The two women were in the attic and Katy was lifting the 
ark from the floor of a cupboard under the eaves. The attic 
extended over the whole of the house and was so large that 
the children had often used it for dances; but now all the 
typical attic furniture was in place, trunks and chests and 
discarded bureaus and chairs. The shade of only one window 
in a gable had been lifted and the corners of the room were 
dim. The window showed a bright morning sky and miles of 
snowy country. 

Mrs. Douay was a slender little woman, sixty-five years 
old. Her gray hair was curled; her dress was of a late 
fashion. A youthful vigor was still hers, both of mind and 
body. This morning there was a high color in her cheeks and 
a bright gleam in her black eyes. She was executing a plan 
in which, though she was usually a person of direct speech 
and methods, she meant to use indirection. She was not 
a sentimental person, but she intended also to appeal to 
sentiment. 


ATY knelt on the floor. “It’s all here, ma’am,”’ she said 
laughing. 

In spite of her capacious figure she looked like a child 
herself, as she had looked when Mrs. Douay first took her 
into service when she was ten and Roger nine. 

Mrs. Douay lifted the skirt of her dress for a carry-all. 
“Put as many of the animals here as you can, Katy. Then 
bring the ark and come back with a basket for the others.” 

At the head of the steps Mrs. Douay stood still. The 
stairway, falling in two flights, had on it, in a pleasant, old 
fashion, a thick, dark-red velvet runner; the banisters were 
white; the rail mahogany. She sniffed the air; it was not 
that of a house where a woman lived alone with her serv- 
ants, waiting for something to happen; it was a house where 
festive preparations were being made. There was the odor 
of pine, and from the conservatory the odor of sweet nicotina 
and winter jasmine. The door of the distant kitchen had 

been accidentally left open and from 

there came odors of baking, real Douay 

mince pies and rich cake, and even of 

candy making, Priscilla’s favorite taffy, 

and—yes, it was—pop corn for Roger. 

There were also little unaccustomed 

. sounds, fires snapping in all the bed- 

‘ rooms, single notes struck on the old 

piano, which was being 

tuned because someone 

might wish to play, and a 

murmur of distant, cheerful 
voK es. 

But it was not the scents 
nor the sounds nor the odors 
which held Mrs. Douay so 
intently. She thought again 
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of her scheme, which 
seemed at one mo- 
ment potent, at the 
next ridiculous. She 
went down the car- 
peted stairs quickly, 
feeling her way with 
one slippered foot 
after the other, her 
burden held carefully. 
She passed the doors 
of the bedrooms 
so many bedrooms for 
one little woman 
and went down the 
second flight, which 
was still longer be- 
cause the ceilings 
were high, in the old 
fashion. 


N THE first floor 
there was a long 
parlor on one side of 
the hall, where the 
tuner was busy; and 
on the other a sitting 
roomand library. In 
the library one of 
Katy’s daughters was 
hanging baubles on a 
tree, a white pine tree 
as it had always been. 
There was odorous 
pine everywhere, and 
trailing crowfoot. 
Beneath the tree was 
a garden of moss, and 
before it Mrs. Douay 
knelt and poured the 
contents of her apron 
on the floor. The 
gleam in her eyes 
grew brighter; her 
hand trembled as she 
set Noah and Mrs. Noah up side by side. Katy entered With 
the ark, went to the kitchen to fetch a basket, lent a hand to 
the icing of a cake, climbed to the attic, and returned; and 
Mrs. Douay was still setting up Noah and Noah’s wife. 
“‘She’s thinking of the children when they were little,”’ 
said Katy to herself. ‘Of Roger and Milo and Elihu and 
Pauline and Priscilla.” 

Katy smiled; each name recalled some prank, some 
childish affection or dislike, some trick played upon her or 
some kindness shown. ‘‘That’s the way I'll be thinking of 
mine when they’re scattered.” 

But Katy was mistaken; Mrs. Douay was thinking of 
children, but not of her children. She began to work 
quickly. It was almost lunch time and by dinner time her 
guests would be here. 

The young Douays happened to arrive in order of age. 
Roger came first; for him the cutter was sent to the junction, 
three miles to the north. He came from San Francisco; or, 
to speak more exactly, from Hong-Kong. He was forty-six 
years old, unmarried, and an explorer de luxe. Each of the 
Douays had received when he came of age fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Roger had in ten years doubled his; then, abandoning 
business, had begun to live. His long, arduous journeys 
were not, however, without a money reward as well as a 
reward of satisfaction and pleasure. He was an advisory 
director of the board of a company which invested American 
capital and he received a large salary. He visited the heart 
of China, learned of mineral deposits, and described them to 
his company; he heard of mighty water power, he sent another 
letter home, filled with accurate descriptions; and his great 
bonus was earned, 


E CAME with a good deal of luggage which followed in 
the station wagon. He meant to stay for some months, 
getting into order a mass of papers which he carried in a case 
and scarcely let out of his hand. One’s heart jumped a little 
at sight of Roger, even if one were past the age when one’s 
heart jumped easily or even if one were of the same sex; he 
was so straight and lean and brown and keen-eyed, and he 
carried with him such an air of freedom and self-sufficiency. 
He had had an early and unhappy love affair of which only 
his mother knew, of which he had not spoken for 
twenty years. j 

When he arrived he swung Mrs. Douay up in 
his arms. ‘‘The last hundredsmiles were torture. 
I thought it might all be a dream. 

I’m going to%Stay and stay.” 

Mrs. Douay drew a deep breath. 
He was her first-born; she loved 
the others no less, but she loved 
them differently. It seemed to her, 
as she felt his strong arms, that in 
spite of her sorrows no one had 
ever had sorich a life. 

Stout Milo and stout Elihu and 
their wivescame together, motoring 


Roger Crossed the Room and Put His Arm Round 
His Mother. ‘‘Come Downstairs, Mother’’ 











Decemb. 


down from New Yo 

two men were twins 

bond between them | 

been broken, eve: 

their intimacy did 

tinue beyond the | 

their banking busin 

had not only inherite. 

but he had made mo 

had married a great «J a 
than he had either in|! 7 
made. He was forty-~ 

old and his wife was 
six, but they followed 
round as though th 
eighty. Both were g 
both capable, both ha: 
of obligation to thos« 

off than they, and bo 
greatly sought after 

anthropic organizatic 
wished th “= names a 
member: thou 
could b he " 


he 

beauty 

terest was 

thropy, but 

Beauty is a 
possession unk 
exhibited, and | 
was, if not exa 
ringmaster, at least 
attendant. He was j 
his office four or fiy 
mornings out of the 
week and the rest of the 
time he was motoring 
to join Mrs. Elihu 
someone else’s country 
place or hurrying hom 
to receive a party 
his own. During tl 
last two years the rour 
of visits had grown more rapid. Mrs 
Elihu felt a constant sense of uneasiness 
and haste. There was a tiny lin 


each side of her charming mouth a: | 
when she turned her head suddenly t ! 
look into her mirror there was a straint d 
appearance under her chin. She ha r 
known that beauty faded, but she ha ' 
never thought of her beauty fading f 
Now, alas, it began to seem possi! 
that she might fade young; she \ 


only thirty-five. 

She and Mrs. Milo were friendly, although they seld 
met; perhaps because they seldom met. As they journ 
out to the homestead they had a great deal to say 
each other about the early winter and the opening of | 
opera. They kissed their mother-in-law with real affect 
and complimented her on her preparations. Mrs. Do ( 
was the best of mothers-in-law; she had early realized t! 
sons were hers till they married. 

They met Roger with the feeling of surprise with whi 
they always met him after long absences. Mrs. Milo look 
quickly at Milo, who was five years younger and looke: 
much older; and Mrs. Elihu remembered uneasily an « 
suspicion that to her achievement of beauty, consistent 
cared for and adorned, Roger had seemed indifferent. S! 
remembered the new dress she meant to wear to dinner : 
saw as though in a mirror the reflected gleam of her w! 
shoulders. 


AULINE and her husband and Priscilla and her hus! 

arrived on the same train, and Milo’s chauffeur went 
to the station to meet them. Pauline was tall and sk 
and beautifully dressed and carried a dog. Her husban 
an art critic who never felt thoroughly at home wit 
wife’s family, although Mrs. Douay and Roger, at least, 
much better able to appreciate his work than Pauline 

Priscilla was, like Pauline, tall and slender. Her hus 
was a minister and a fine fellow whom everybody liked 
had had one child who had died in infancy and of this 
she said she had “never got over.’’ She seldom spoke « . 
trouble, but she never allowed her family to forget that s | 
had this distinctive honor. She said once in a long wh 
her mother that nothing would persuade her to risk 
such agony of body and mind as she had risked fruit 
She never remembered that between Roger and the t 
Mrs. Douay had lost two children. 

Priscilla and Pauline went through the house at onc« 
had never ceased to be theirs, and both would have resent« 
a change in the position of the furniture or in any |:as! 
important custom. They were not fond either of thei: 
sister-in-law or of their beautiful sister-in-law, and 
believed that the disillusionment which she suffered w: 
experience limited to profound natures like her own. 

When they found the library door locked, Pauline laug 
“Mother has a tree, I'll warrant!” 

Priscilla smiled and then sobered at once. She ma 
little gesture and climbed the stairway slowly. In her 1 
she closed the door and threw herself into her husba 
arms. “Mother has a tree!’’ she said dramatically. 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Tf only little Philip had lived!” 

Her husband patted her on the shoulder. Priscilla 
brought him some things, but she had deprived him 
good many more. He saw himself in the mirror, pat "% 
Priscilla’s back, and he flushed. He was sympathetic, 
he was tired to death of this sorrow. 

Pauline closed the door of her room and stood agains 
She, too, had something to say. “I think Elihu’s wil 
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nsufferable with her 
irs and her silly ‘sweets’ | 
nd ‘darlings.’ I can’t see 
hat made Elihu fancy 
er. The women of his 
mily aren’t fools.” 
Pauline’s husband 
rushed from the sleeve 
f his dinner coat an 
finitesimal speck. He 
id been thinking of 
lihu’s wife; she was like 
ne of Raphael’s dark- 
aired women, like which 
ne he could not exactly 
ecide. ‘‘She’s a_ very 
eautiful creature,” he 
iid unwisely. 

‘I can't stand _ her,’ 
clared Pauline. ‘“ Did 
uu see how she ogled 





oger?”’ 

“No, | didn’t ” He 
woked at Pauline steadily, 
hen at the little white 

on its cushion. “‘] 

h you'd get interested 

ething, Pauline; say 
of some period. 
» fad.” 


A fad!" repeated 
iuline. “‘Not I!” 
Elihu’s wife dressed 
owly. She had not 
rought a maid and Katy 
ime in to hook her dress. 
lo Katy she was miracu- 
us, a creature outside 
f and above the regular 
rder of beings, and she 
new it. Her spirits rose 
Katy touched her deli- 
tely and the lines at the 
rners of her mouth were 
t in a lovely smile. 
Having finished, Katy 
pped on Mrs. Milo’s 


or and offered her serv- 








Mrs. Milo was dressed, 
she bade Katy come 
and asked her about 
r children. 
Eight, ma’am.” 
Mrs. Milo gave her a 
t. “Oh, but, ma’am, 
is too much,” 
Divided into eight it 
t much.” 
But Mr. Milo gave 
ten dollars and Mr 
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That's because they 

so comfortable about 
eir mother while you 


near by. She doesn’t 
inge much, does she?”’ 
No, ma’am.”” Katy answered promptly. ‘She seemed 


get younger when she knew you were all coming.” 
Bless her heart!’’ said Mrs. Milo benignantly. 


“T’HE library door was not opened until after dinner. 
| 


Roger sat at the head of the table, Mrs. Elihu to his right 
nd Pauline to his left. Their manners were perfect, their 
mall talk inexhaustible. Roger leaned back and listened 
nd watched. Sometimes, when he was in company with 
vomen like these, he was visited by a sudden sense of un- 
eality; it returned as he watched their white hands and 
eard this light exchange. 

“Oh, it was too enchanting,” said Mrs. Elihu lightly. ‘So 
izarre, so modern!” 

He did not know what she was talking about. He looked 
wn at his mother in her black velvet dress. The coffee 
iy had been put before her; he saw the flash of her rings. 
le caught her eyes between the shaded candles and smiled 
t her, and she smiled back. He wondered sometimes where 
e got his spirit of adventure, from what remote ancestor; 
e suspected suddenly that he had got it from his mother. 
ut that was a foolish notion! She had stayed at home and 
rought up a large family, and she now stayed at home wait- 
g gracefully her end. 

lhe spirit of the company, enlivened partly by the delicious 
od, partly by crowding recollections, rose to gayety. 

‘It’s fifteen years since we've all been together,’’ said 
lilo. ‘‘We've all seen one another, but we haven't seen 
ie another at the same time.”’ , 

And twenty years since we've all been here at Christmas,”’ 


d Elihu. 


**She’s Thinking of the Children When They Were Little 











and Elihu and Pauline and Priscilla’’ 


said Priscilla 

‘And we've been in Europe often,” said Pauline 

“What times we used to have!”’ said Milo. He looked up 
suddenly at Katy standing near his chair. ‘‘ Didn't we, Katy?” 

Katy looked down blushing. ‘“‘ Yes, Mr. Milo.”’ 

‘“‘Mother,”’ said Elihu, “have you a Christmas tree?” 

Mrs. Douay rose. She had not taken the last sip of her 
coffee, but the others had finished. Her excitement quick- 
ened; she said to herself that she was a perfect goose. ‘Get 
the key, Katy, and unlock the door, and we'll go and see.” 

The clamor when the door was opened was all that Mrs. 
Douay could have desired, if approval had been what she 
wished. 

“Our own fixings!”’ cried Milo. 

“There’s the beau-u-u-tiful angel!"’ said Elihu. ‘I used to 
think it flew back to heaven between Christmases.”” He 
looked down at his portly figure. ‘‘J—was once as young 
as that!"’ 

“And there!’’ Milo seized Elihu with one hand and Paul- 
ine with the other, ‘‘there is the magnificent, the incompar- 
able ark!” 

A shout went up, and Mrs. Douay smiled; when she saw 
Milo sit down on the floor her breathing quickened. 


‘Roger is always away,” 


“The animals came in two by two 
The elephant and the kangaroo 


chanted Elihu. “Every one of them! Do you remember, 
Milo, how you hit me over the head with the giraffe and 
what a hiding you got?” 

“Do you remember how vou 
and got hided for that ?”’ 


took the monkey to churcl 


,”’ Said Katy to Herself. *‘Of Roger and Milo 


Mrs. Douay watche 
and listened intenth 
Her seed was sown. Sh 


had made 
their youth; perhaps it 
not too late. But alre 
their spirit was dulled. 


them remembe1 
was 


ady 


Milo scrambled to his feet 
and brushed off his clothes. 


It seemed to him sudde 
that he was a little ridicul 


only 


us. 


“No one ever had a happier 


childhood.” 
““No one,” agreed Elihi 
Pauline and Priscilla sig 
and got up stiffly. 


hed 


“You'd like to vO back?”’ 


asked Pauline’s husband. 


“Yes,’’ said Pauline, laugh- 


ing a little wearily. 


“Vou can,” said Mrs. 


Douay suddenly 

When no om 
hear her she leanec 
the back of her chair 
though she had made 
great an exertion. 
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to 
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too 


Elihu, too, got up and lit a 


cigarette. He was breath 


ing 





| remember,” Said 
Pauline, “‘how I put m 
head in the ark and 
ouldn't get it out.’ 
Your cars were too 
rge, said Elihusweetly. 
Now Elihu got down 
vaintfulls on his knees, and 
Pauline with a scornful 
glance squatted lightly. 
Fatty!” said she. 
Milo’s wife and Elihu's 
wife and the husbands of 
both the girls found com- 
tortable chairs from which 
they could watch these 
enthusiasts. Roger stood 
on one side of the fire- 


place, smoking, and now 


then smiling q riety 

bié was older than the 
the and he had be l 
» long that it did 

nye hat he 

ot enter nt tne 

y His sense of 

( van ed tt { 
. e ple i edt I He 
ORC downat his mothe 
ne othet side of the 

hre and remembered how 
he had brought them all 
colle pe days, which 
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ad come near to being a 
crime, which had sobered 
him and made his life 
valuable, and through 
which his mother had 
stood by him _ bravely, 
facing it with him and 
keeping him from ruin. 


JRISCILLA forgot lit- 

tle Philip, and she, too, 
sat down on the floor. 
We once dressed Mrs. 
Noah and all the daugh- 
ers and the sons’ wives 
» to beat the band, and 
you wretches tore their 
clothes off.’ 

“It was inartistic,”’ 
said Elihu. ‘‘ Noah's fam- 
ily should weal only 
wood.” 

Suddenly Priscilla put 
out a hand. 
“Don't take the ark 


protesting 


together, 


Smarty 


and the 


anzee ind the cat 


‘The kangaros 
chimy 
re mune quoted Pris 
cilla lo \ 

T he rge animals 
mune said Milo 
Ot course,’ said Elih 
ith a sudden thrust o 
elbow which 


other to the flo« 


pushed his 
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There is No Thought Here of Any Rights for Women, Except.the Right to Bear and Rear Children 


MOUNTAIN MOTHERS 


MONG our many plans for Americanization, I 
wish the first might be the Americanizing of 
Americans by introducing them to each other. 

And it is not the men that I would introduce either, 
but the mothers, and especially the mountain 
mothers. But the fundamental trouble in any such 
‘getting together’’ would be that all mothers, to be 
known, should be seen at home, and above all women in the 
world, mountain mothers need to be met in their setting in 
order to be appreciated. 

That setting was made in fairyland. Mountain folk go 
far toward living on beauty. I have never known people who 
vave themselves so freely to the loveliness of their surround 
ings, or who were so helplessly homesick when uprooted 
I shall always remember the railroad way stations in 1917 
with their groups of mountain boys going off to war. In 
Northern villages there were bands playing and crowds 
shouting good-by, but not here. Lithe, sunburned children 
of the woods, the boys were, who had never before been ten 
miles from home, and yet they gave themselves, and their 
mothers gave them, with an unquestioning, dogged courage. 

‘“Tt’s turrible fur,’ a mother said, ‘‘ but his country needs 
him’’; and then with a gleam of pride, ‘‘He sure can shoot 
straight! I reckon them Germans will find that out!” 

The mountain man can shoot straight, and often because 
it was his own mother who taught him, along with some 
other “straight”’ things. 

As the Southern mountains are not like other mountains, 
so their mountaineers are not like others. For all their 
beauty, these mountains are treacherous and alien, and the 
people who must wring a livelihood from the sawmills or 
from the tiny perpendicular farms high up under the sky 
come to be wary and secret, like their woodlands. 

Years ago, when I first came to live in the Southern moun- 
tains, a Northern friend wrote congratulating me that I 
should now be “able to give the gleam to the mountain 
whites.’”” Even then I surmised the fact, which further 
acquaintance has merely corroborated, that I have nothing 
to teach the mountain woman, but that she has much to 
teach me. Here in the uplands, where illiteracy is all too 
prevalent, I observe what ripe wisiom can be attained by 
men and women, by nature sharp and sane, who stay at 
home and study the moods of the mountains and of the 
animals; who read not books but people. 


Wisdom on Cabin Doorsteps 


lr 1S not because of her ignorance, but because of her knowl- 

edge, that I wish I could take some other mothers that 
I know—restless mothers, worried mothers, puzzled moth- 
ers—to visit some one of the mountain mothers that I know. 
Chere is much that some of the rest of us might learn from 
sitting on cabin doorsteps, for if we others are superior to 
the mountain women in, say, sanitation, we are too often 
inferior to her in sanity. 

To borrow from my Cumberland friends some of their own 
humor and honesty, I may frankly confess that it is often 
better to sit on a cabin doorstep than to go inside; it is 
kinder to one’s own nose and eyes. But if the mountain 
woman does not always make herself mistress of the house- 
keeping arts, neither does she ever make herself and her 
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husband and her children slaves to them! The mountain 
mother struggles bravely against dirt, but if you live in a 
lonely two-room cabin, if you are the sole caretaker of six 
children under ten, and two cows, and a large stony garden, 
and must help in the cornfield besides, then you are excusable 
if sometimes you “quit struggling.”’ For something else, 
too, the mountain mother should sometimes be pardoned 
for in introducing her I am forced to record what would be 
any visitor's first impressions, chiefly in order that this same 
imaginary visitor may get safely past those first impressions 
and may come to know the mountain woman's true self 
Loath as Iam to admit it of one who has become so cherished 
a friend, the mountain mother dips snuff—surreptitiously if 
she is young, frankly if she is old. A mountain woman, 
however, would be as much shocked to see a cigarette in 
another woman’s mouth as you are to see a snuff stick in 
hers. 

And now that I have made this unwilling confession about 
her let us settle down at her doorstep and enjoy her. 


Overwork Exacts its Toll 


\ E SHALL sit probably on straight chairs, with seats of 

corn husks twisted into a rope and then interwoven. 
There is a sound towhich the mountains have accustomed 
me—the sharp jolting thud when a mountain mother, if she 
possesses neither cradle nor rocker, puts her baby to sleep by 
jerking forward and backward on two legs of a straight chair. 
It isa rough lullaby, but it does not seem to hurt the baby any 
more than his being frankly nursed about once every twenty 
minutes. As we sit there, the youngsters will come swarm- 
ing, bright-eyed and quick and shy as squirrels. They peer 
from out the dusky doorway. Some little face, beautiful as 
a baby faun's, peeps from a frame of rhododendron. The 
smaller children wear but a single garment, an apron that 
buttons up the back, revealing a sturdy little body, well 
nourished on, buttermilk and corn bread. There is usually 
some two-year-old lying fast asleep on the bed just inside 
the door, or on the porch floor, plump and brown as a bun 
and studded with flies thick as currants. 

Mountain children are as vigorous as baby oaks until they 
reach their teens, and then overwork begins to tell on grow- 
ing bodies. A reedy boy of thirteen, just beginning to 
stretch to the length of spine and limb that characterizes the 
mountaineer, often gets a stoop that he never afterward 
conquers. Little sisters, who from the time they are four 
years old “‘tote’’ the babies, often grow up without any 
reserve of strength. Little boys and girls must, of course, 
help in the cornfields, hoeing long hours in the hot sun dur- 
ing the short but strenuous season. An eight-year-old urchin 
tells me proudly that this is his third summer hoeing corn. 

In the more remote lumber districts I have seen boys of 
ten and twelve work all day loading cars. There, too, I have 
seen slim mountain girls of twelve and fourteen stand all day 


in the icy spray of the flume to stack bark on th: 
cars. In some excuse for parents who overwork their 
growing children it must be remembered that they 
themselves have survived the same pitiless régime 
and being too early overworked have become too 
early exhausted, and so force their own boys and girls 
to help them as they themselves once were driven 
It is not, of course, child labor alone that too often under 
mines the health of the mountain woman, but child mar 
riage too. I personally know wives of thirteen and « 
fifteen years. Public opinion in the mountains, wher 
isolation makes people fiercely individualistic, is as slow t 
deny a man’s right to marry at the age he wishes as it 
to deny a man’s right to turn his own corn into whisky. 
Perhaps public opinion, as more educated people use tl 
term, is not existent in the mountains, and yet there is 
public opinion here, and that sound and vigorous. Ther 
exists the sturdiest old-fashioned morality. [ am not sur 
whether it is not this healthy moral sense that accounts fc 
early marriage. The unmarried mother is most rare. At tl 
age when boys and girls first wake to the fact of sex the 
marry here in the mountains, and the parents, althoug! 
regretfully, let them. Once they are married, it is under 
stood by the young couple that full responsibility will b 
demanded by the community. A boy of sixteen sets himse! 
to all the duties of fatherhood. A fourteen-year-old mother 
with an ageless wisdom, enters without faltering on he: 
future of a dozen children. From time to time this boy-anc 
girl matrimony works out well enough. A mother age« 
twenty-one, whose oldest child is five, defends the custom 
“T’d rather have my children when I’m young enough t 
take care of them.’’ But I know a sadder outcome often 
when all the yearning devotion in the world cannot keep th 
life in a young body, and the mother breaks. One summer 
used to stop every day in passing to greet the happiest o 
families. The mother, in her twenties, used to laugh apolo 
getically for having ‘“‘only a pitiful half dozen’’—such 
bright, sweet half dozen they were, sunny as herself! Bu 
that next winter suddenly she faded and after a few month 
of agonized worry over her little ones she was gone. 


The Three Mountain Types 


UT I have left the reader too long sitting on the doorste; 

while I discussed the mountain mother in general, wherea 
it was to some mountain mothers in particular that I wishe« 
to introduce you; to Lory—Laura—for example. But 
again a digression: In any account of the mountains on 
must remember that there are three distinct types: th« 
people of the little villages, almost all remote from railroads 
the itinerant lumber workers, woodchoppers and mill hands 
who follow the fortunes of the portable sawmill as it ex 
hausts first one remote cove, then another; and the per 
manent farmers who have inherited their dwindling acres for 
generations. The women of these three types have different 
characteristics, yet at bottom the mountain mother is always 
the same, so long as the mountains are her home, whatever 
roof may cover her. 

But here is Lory—and, please, these descriptions are 
literally true. I quote; I do not invent conversation. | 
could take any reader to visit the actual places and the 
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tual people. Lory lives in a one-room lumber shack, and 
oves about once in three months. The walls are of planks 
ith inch-wide cracks between them. There are two tiny 
indows, with sliding wooden shutters, and a door; all 
ree must be closed when it is very cold. For better pro- 
ction the walls are pasted over with newspapers, always 
eling off and gnawed by wood rats. The plank floor does 
it prevent the red clay from oozing up. The shack is some 
fteen feet square. It contains two stoves, two beds, two 
unks, a table and two or three chairs. In it live six souls, 
vo brothers, their wives, and a baby apiece. It is to 
wry’s new baby our call is especially addressed, and though 
is summer we must go inside for fear the baby, a sta! wart 
an mite, panting in hot, pink flannelette, may catch cold. 
Lory is part Indian, one surmises from the straight hair 
opping over her eyes and her slow squawlike movements. 
r face is stolid except when it flashes into a delicious smile 
pure fun, Dark though she is, her breast, bared from her 
ight purple dress, is statue white. She looks down on her 
st baby with a madonna’s love. And her words have in 
em a madonna’s awe before a holy thing: “I ain’t never 
goin’ to whip him. He ain’t never a-goin’ to need it, for he 
n't get no meanness if I don’t learn him none.” 


Roused by the Call of Beauty 


, ’ {EIR wandering life gets into the blood of lumbering men 
so that they never wish to settle down; but their women 
ways do; they long for a real house and permanent fields 
work. They are lonely women, too, with eyes and minds 
ger for some life beyond those close secret walls of rhodo- 
ndron; but most of them surmount their difficulties with 
energy wasted in fretting. Lory will make a happy home 
her little brown babies, no matter how constantly her 
rood must move from one woods nest to another; but for 
yme few weaker sisters the wanderer’s life with its hard- 
ships and solitude is too much. 

Yet not even these women wholly forgo their heritage. 
hey may become too careless and inert even to scrape away 
the underbrush and plant a few sweet potatoes and cab- 
bages. They may sit through lazy hours mumbling their 
snuff sticks, as does Mrs. Cole, while children and dogs and 
chickens swarm about them; but even Mrs. Cole can be 
roused by the call of beauty. 

‘My husband he’s choppin’ at the first clearin’ two miles 
from here, and he’s been plumb crazy over the yaller lady 
slippers up that-a-way. He's been a-sayin’ I must take the 
two least (youngest) kids, what ain’t never seen sech, and 
go up there and see 'em ‘fore they was gone. So yesterday 
we went. It sure was some climb over them old logs, but, 
Gawd, them lady slippers-was wuth it!”’ 

The women of the villages are many degrees removed 
from the hopeless squalor of Mrs. Cole, although they may 
he close enough to her in actual miles. Mountain villages 
ire chance aggregations of houses, both dwellings and 
families being too independent to submit to the restrictions 
{ streets. Most of these villages are connected by telephone 
and by jitney with the nearest large town. My own tele- 

hone “central’’ supplies me with milk. When I settle my 
weekly account, I enter a living-room bedroom that suggests 
the curious intrusion of new fashions upon old. Mrs. 
lyler’s hands work the modern switchboard, but her foot 
is on the rocker of an ancient rough-hewn cradle that jolts 
over the uneven flags of the sagging old fireplace. Supplying 
milk service and telephone service are but a few of Mrs. 
ryler’s manifold activities; she can make and launder most 
elaborate dresses for her fifteen-year-old daughter; she cans 
ind sells sweet potatoes of ambrosial delicacy; she is the 
head of the village betterment society; when field help fails 
she can hoe all day in the cornfield. She is energy incarnate, 
with a will that surmounts every physical obstacie, for she 
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is a slim, frail woman, working a delicate body recklessly. 
But her wide-awake interest in every new thing is as alert as 
that of her eighteen-year-old son. Indeed she looks very 
little older than he. She is far more enterprising than many 
mountain women, but in one respect she is like every other 
mountain mother I have ever known: she never seems to 
remember that she has a self of her own. 

A few miles out in the country I often stop to see another 
wide-awake home-maker, Mrs. Morgan, with her three 
youngsters and her big husband in the roomy old brown 
farmhouse behind the fragrant sprawling boxwood bushes. 
Whatever her farm work, every morning Mrs. Morgan has 
lesson hours for her two little boys, because the village 
school is too far away and, aside from lessons, teaches some 
undesirable manners. Such eager readers those two little 
boys are! One who has the joy of giving books to mountain 
children has the reward of seeing tousled heads bowed in 
utter abandon over the page, and small bare toes twisting 
in appreciation. Both Mrs. Tyler and Mrs. Morgan have 
been educated at one of the many excellent schools which 
have been established in the mountains. 

Education alone can meet the two greatest evils in a 
mountain: woman’s life—early marriage and snuff. No 
woman who has been to one of these schools dips snuff, and 
since few mountain girls can leave home for school before 
they are fifteen and since they generally remain ihere four 
or five years, they cannot return and get married until they 
are mature. Of course all mountain girls do get married. | 
never met, and I never even heard of, an old maid in the 
Cumberland. 

One of the finest mountain mothers I know has had but 
one child of her own, but has brought up fifteen other chil 
dren, who for various reasons were blown by need to her 
hospitable heart. You should hear her tell of the excellent 
record these boys and girls are making for themselves, now 
that they are grown and gone out into the world. 

Many people in North Carolina know Mrs. Gene Strout 
because her camp hostelry lies on the road to a popular 
mountain climb and hikers stop with her to be bedded or 
boarded or equipped with camp supplies. They remember 
that she'll stand no nonsense from them either; no card 
playing or drinking or profanity in her cabins, lest her 
stalwart form appear and her equally stalwart voice com- 
mands departure! 


Aunt Sabiny Has Red Hair 


RS. STROUT is one of the mountain women whose ap- 

pearance shows the sturdy Scotch-Irish ancestry that 
many mountaineers may claim. She is large and stout and 
sandy of complexion, not in the least of the slim delicate 
brunet type which fits so well the romantic mystery of these 
green forests. Mrs. Strout possesses the kindest of hearts and 
the sharpest of tongues and the most capable of hands. She 
has not stopped adopting children, although she is past sixty, 
and probably she will never stop adopting, for advice and 
kindness and sympathy, all the mountain families in her 
neighborhood; but none of this, to my mind, matches one 
conspicuous achievement: Aunt Sabina Strout is not a 
feminist, nor is her big gentle husband effeminate, but he is 
the only mountain man I have ever seen who helped his wife 
with the housework! A niece once found him bowed over 
the washtub and expostulated: 

“Why do you do it, Uncle Gene?” 

He straightened with conjugal pride. “‘I reckon because 
your Aunt Sabiny has red hair!”’ 

Of all the mountain mothers that I know there is one that 
is so dear a friend that I hesitate to present her except that 
she is too good to keep to oneself. Going forth with me 
from her big farm boarding house on many an errand of 
mercy, it is she who has interpreted the mountains to me. 


The errands are hers, not mine. I merely follow happily at 
her heels—up wild ravines to tiny cabins that seem to bud 
out like lichens from gray bowlders wet with mountain 
streams, over foot logs that sway crazily over rocky creeks, 
through waist-high undergrowth so dense that I cannot see 
my feet, and therefore Ma Duncan goes in advance with her 
stout stick to save me from a possible rattler. 

Ma Duncan at fifty-five is straight and sure-footed as an 
Indian. She is tall and slim and dark as a gypsy, with a 
gypsy’s passionate love of out-of-doors. Much of the pioneer 
sturdiness and daring with which her ancestors pressed 
down from Virginia to tame the farm she has inherited is 
still hers. Six and more difficult mountain miles from a 
doctor, and often suspicious of him as well, her neighbors far 
and near send for Ma Duncan in every need. Already 
worked to the limit of strength and needing all her scant 
hours of sleep, still when the call for aid rings through the 
night from some messenger down at the ford, Ma Duncan, 
although protesting loudly that she's getting too old for 
this sort of thing, always goes. Sometimes it's over flood, 
sometimes through sleet and cold, sometimes afoot, some- 
times on mule back, to friend or stranger; still Ma Duncan 
always goes. She is a mother in Israel to half the moun- 
tain side. Yet these visits of mercy are but one aspect of an 
active life—tending her animals and cultivating her garden, 
cooking for twenty people, nursing each one of them if they 
fall sick, and comforting and cheering them if they are sad 
Though she takes boarders she always regrets that money 
must be paid in exchange. She would so like to give all her 
house’s hospitality to anyone who needs it, and she would 
probably have done so if it had not been for her two greater 
desires, to hold back a cruel mortgage from the home acres 
mthe1 land toil of 


and to save her children fre T 10 of a mill town 


that evil temptation for mountain peopl 


Ma Duncan, the Nature Lover 


ENIED an education herself, she has coveted it fiercely 

for her children; but, even though she put forth every 
effort, selling off now some stretch of timber or some cow— 
both woodland and cows are almost as dear to her as her own 
flesh and blood—she could not compass an education for her 
older children; but her old age will take comfort in the fact 
that she did at last secure that precious schooling for the 
three youngest ones. 

A tramp with Ma Duncan is a treat coveted by all her 
guests. Ma Duncan is a comrade never to be forgotten for 
picturesqueness both of appearance and of conversation. 
She never buys a thing for herself. She wears any old 
garment son or daughter or visitor may have left about the 
place; a man’s hat and coat perhaps, rusty and patched. 
Often she carries a gun in the hope of getting a gray squirrel 
to be done in inimitable brown cream gravy for my break- 
fast. In her pocket will be apples for old Kit, the mare in 
the pasture. Ma Duncan will stop for sheer joy to watch 
the new lambs as they frisk about their ‘‘ yowes,”’ or she will 
dart from the woodsy trail and be down on hands and knees 
to discover the nest of some turkey hen. Like all mountain 
women Ma Duncan loves all animals as if they were human. 
All her housekeeping toil drops from her in the woods, and 
presently all her voluble anxiety over this or that son or 
daughter. She chuckles and points out the jutting ex- 
crescence on an old oak tree that commands a distant view 
of the farmhouse. She tells me that in her girlhood when 
she saw an unwelcome suitor crossing the ford she would 
scamper out and away to this old tree and sit on its con- 
venient seat until the visitor’s horse went splashing back 
across the stream. There were suitors a plenty, of course, 
for Ma Duncan's black eyes must have been provocative 
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Lory Will Make a Happy Home for Her Little Brown Babies, No Matter How Constantly Her Brood Must Move From One Woods Nest to Another 
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THE SILVER SIXPENCE 


By Ruth Sawyer 
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V—(Continued ) 


O EUDORA and Michael Quiggan stood facing each 
other and looking squarely into each other’s eyes for 
an appreciable pause after he had called to her to “‘ hold 

on a minute”’ just as she was leaving his office. Thoughts 
stampeded through the girl’s brain like galloping shadows, 
as dim and quite as indistinguishable. Only one stood out 
clear, and that was her realization that Michael Quiggan 
was no longer a human dynamo. He was a man with very 
human eyes, eyes that held a small-boy look of loneliness 
and appeal. 

She had glimpsed this once before. What was it that he 
had missed out of life, and that he was wanting now so 
terribly that he was almost asking for it? The girl wondered 
if he knew himself how strong the appeal was. Knowing 
nothing about that part of his life that lay beyond the 
office she could guess at nothing. She did not even know if 
he were married, who his friends were or what he did for 
recreation when the day’s work was over. She had an 
ibsurd notion that she wished she could turn witch, say 
‘Poof!”’ and so change him back properly into a dynamo 
again, 

This unexpected humanizing of Michael Quiggan for some 
equally unexpected reason hurt her, hurt her so much that 
she wanted to hurry away and make believe it was just 
another commonplace ending to the host of commonplace 
days she had spent there. But instead she stood immovable 
and her eyes clung fast to his. 

Michael Quiggan broke the discomfort of that silence for 
them both at last by saying lamely: ‘I only wanted you to 
know that your place would be kept here for you. You can 
have it any time you care to come back.” 

With a breathless ‘Thank you,’’ Eudora closed the door 
firmly behind her and her final escape. 

Just to be sure it was closed she held fast to the knob for 
an instant while she waited for her cheeks to cool. “It’s no 
use pretending any more,”’ she said to herself. ‘‘ You're a 
woman at last, E. P., bound on the hilly road they all travel. 
There will be heights to tingle over, and dips into low, dis- 
couraging hollows; but never again will you find the long, 
even stretches that one can cover with easy breathing and 
straight-ahead eyes.”’ 


ND on the other side of the door Michael Quiggan was 
calling himself a fool, with all the picturesque variations 
that an Irishman with an imagination is capable of, and 
saying to himself: ‘*‘ Hang it all, man, she gets you just as an 
old-fashioned country garden always gets you, or a peep at 
night into some little, old, white farmhouse that stands 
along a lonely road, with curtains up and lamp burning 
She sets you dreaming and dreaming the most impossible 
lot of things; and you know you'd be homesick as an alley 
cat three squares east of Broadway."’ 

It was mid-June when Eudora left the office of Michael 
Quiggan and Jimmy Barnes left his paper for what they 
both termed “good and all.” The two plunged without 
further preliminaries into preparations vital and immediate. 
They took their breathing spells on Eudora’s roof-top, and 
from that vantage-point they looked back on the fulfillment 
of the day and the promise of the morrow; criticizing, plan- 
ning, deciding, to the habitual accompaniment of Sarah 
Filbert's julep and fresh-baked cake. It was on the roof, 
under the stars, that they threshed out every problem, 
probable or imaginary, that should confront them. 

“This is what I call getting down to business,”” Jimmy 
Barnes remarked on the second evening. ‘‘ Nothing like 
planning every move to make sure that there is no one 
a back-hander just as you think 


behind you to land you 

you're safe on your feet.”’ 
‘There's nothing like space and a starry calm to put 

philosophized Eudora. 


strength and balance in you,” 





And at Last, Having 
to Confess to Her 
Weariness, the Girl 
Stumbled Off to Bed 
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CRANK 


While Sarah, looking back at them from the doorway of 
the Toad-Stool after replenishing both pitcher and plate on 
the table beside them, chuckled softly to herself: ‘Sure, 
dar’s nothin’ like puttin’ good vittals in young stomachs to 
keep de spiruts up and make dem feel like dey was runnin’ 
de universe. 

But whether it was plans or stars or pound cake, the 
feeling of conquerors was strong in both Eudora and Jimmy 
that week that marked the setting in motion of the wheels 
of their play. Eudora forgot everything except her faith 
in the play, and Jimmy forgot everything except his faith in 
Eudora. He had believed in her absolutely from that first 
meeting in the gorge, setting her apart as a person bound 
to succeed in whatever venture she might undertake. 


HE twenty thousand dollars was transferred by Elijah 
MacPherson to Eudora’s account in a New York bank. 
It was agreed at the outset that Eudora should in turn 
transfer the money Jimmy’s account as he needed it. 





It was further agreed 
that Jimmy should sign 
all contracts and pay all 


bills, thereby leaving ‘ 
Eudora out of any pos- ¢ 
sible liability. Jimmy 


Barnes had insisted on 
this. 

“Tf we get in a hole they can sue me as much as they 
like; it won’t do them any good, and it won’t do me any 
particular harm. But they could make it awfully unpleasant 
for you, besides attaching any property you might have 
left.” 

In the matter of contract between them Eudora had her 
way. “What’s the use? It’s just a nuisance to have one 
made out, and Sadie says anyone can break a contract if they 
want to, and it costs more money than the other person 
cares to risk. We can write down on a slip of paper anything 
we agree to and leave it in my desk, so we won't forget it.”’ 

And that is how it came to pass that all that bound 
Jimmy Barnes and Eudora legally together in their business 
venture was a scrap of paper torn from Jimmy’s notebook 
on which was written: “‘Out of the gross earnings of the 
play shall be first taken the 
twenty thousand dollars loaned 
by E. P. P.; after that every- 
thing shall be split fifty- fifty be- 
tween her and the author.” 

“That ought to do,” said 
Jimmy Barnes. “It ought to do 
for any two persons that are on 
the level, land I guess we are.”’ 

Eudora’s eyes danced. In fact, 
Jimmy had lately discovered that 
they had a way of getting very 
starry at times. “I like you, 
Jimmy Barnes; I like you better 
and better.” 

And Jimmy, flushing up to the roots of his hair, 
muttered: 

“Thanks; it’s not a patch on mine.” 

It took considerable discussion before they 
could decide in just what capacity Eudora should 
figure as long as she was not to figure publicly as 

producer. “I shall just have to be your secretary; 
there is no other position for me. And authors do 
have secretaries.” 

“Anyone who knows this author would know he 
couldn't afford one,’’ laughed Jimmy. “But that 
doesn’t matter. We'll call it ‘secretary’; ‘a rose by 
any other name,’ you know; and it will give you the 
authority to do about anything you please.” 


T GIVES me a right anyway to look after your 

interests and the play when you are not around. 
And if you could give me your power of attorney I 
could sign things.”’ 

Almost the first thing they did was to sign a con- 
tract for scenery to be done by one whom they both 
considered to be the most expert artist in the country. 
Eudora had gone into raptures over two productions 
he had built, and Jimmy Barnes made a close second 
in enthusiasm. They paid down three thousand dol- 
lars on deposit, a half of the entire cost. 

“Of course he stung us terribly; I know that. 
But it is worth it. The play has simply got to be a 
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Eudora Smiled Wistfully. 
ae “Dear Old Boy. It isn’t 
ee Lines or Situation; it’s At- 

oe, 


mosphere. It’s the Breath 
of the Play—and the People 
Who Put it in are the Ones 
Who are Acting It’’ 


picture, a glorious one from the moment the first curtai: 
goes up. So much depends on the setting; and if we passed 
it over to anyone who made it look like a chromo we would 
be sorry all our lives.” Eudora was trying as hard to con 
vince herself that the extravagance was a legitimate one a 

she was trying to convince Jimmy. “ Before we had finished 
going over half of those models at the studio I knew Oelrich 

would paint that old garden so sweet and real that the bee: 
and the humming birds would be coming through the stag: 
door on the opening night; and that wood brook is going t 

look so wet and mossy and full of trout that every boy i 

the house will be wondering if his fishing tackle has kept al 
right in the attic at home. So you see, Jimmy Barnes, eve 
at that price the scenery is going to be cheap.” 

And Jimmy Barnes slapped his pockets and said that h 
guessed she was right. 

Jimmy canvassed the theaters and listed all with a stag 
capacity adequate for their out-of-door sets. He also wen 
over the agencies to get a fair idea of the people availa 
ble and the salaries that were being paid. This proved t 
be hardly necessary, for Eudora had covered that grou 
pretty thoroughly in the office of Michael Quiggan; and 
what she did not know Sadie could have told her. They 
went over their cast carefully and figured out the pay roll, 
viewing the results dolefully. They realized at the outset 
that their finances would allow no star, and in the matter of 
leads they would have to pick with economy. 

“A good all-round cast is as much as we can hope for for 
the beginning,” said Eudora. ‘Lots of plays succeed with- 
out stars and, if the try-out nets us a good manager, very 
probably he’ il put in a star for Jacqueline. Johnnie can be 
played by any nice boy.’ 


UT even with economy and on paper their salary list for 

the cast added up to over twelve hundred dollars a week, 
and that did not include a stage manager, a business mana- 
ger, a pressman, a carpenter or an electrician. 

"Bang goes sixpence,’’’ quoted Eudora with a wry little 
smile. ‘‘There’s one consolation, anyway. I can always earn 
my living; I found that out in the last six weeks.” 

Jimmy leaned over and looked at hercloser. “I’vea hunch 
that there’ll be no need of your earning sanything for long 
whether the play goes over or under. You're going to marry. 

The girl sat up stiffly in her chair and returned Jimmy's 
look. “‘ It may sound fynny to you but that’s one thing I don’t 
believe I have ever thought about in all my life. Somehow 
there wasn’t even a corner in our house for romance; it 
was stuffed too full of science and philology for anything like 
that to creep in. And since then I’ve been too busy thinking 
about the play to think much about myself.’’ She laughed 
in a merry little undertone: “Think of falling in love! Why, 
Jimmy Barnes, doesn’t it sound absurd?” 

But Jimmy did not agree with her, although he nodded 
his head in a way that betokened approval. ‘‘Bound t 
happen, nevertheless. But that’s what I liked about you 
at the first—no nonsense; no drooping lashes; no die-away 
glances; just a pair of steady, trustable, comrade-sort of 
eyes. But inside you've got a little old firebox that can 
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topnotch pressure 
erything you like. 
and people mean a 
you—or they mean 
it all. And when 
» fall in love you will 
idx; 
-ot up and walked over 
coping of the roof, 
there a moment look- 
across the park and 
en valked back again with 
d grin on his face. It 
| to grow broader as 
4d over Eudora’s chai 

» down at her. 
you know,” he said, 
York has done some 
o you; couldn't tell 
it it 1s, but it has 
you out good to look 
bully good to have 
Men are going [to 
su tremendously I 
elt as sure of the play 


ver the top to success 




















of your going over 
» to matrimony.” 
re was nothing officious in Jimmy’s bluntness; and 
he indifference of Michael Quiggan, Eudora found it 
ibly pleasant. So she smiled up at Jimmy with that 
irade sort of look in her eves that he had spoke n ol 
right at all, but somehow I like to have 
t. Every girl would rather be an asset than a lia 
Now let’s get down to business.”’ 


ay not be 


ELFORE Jimmy Barnes left that night they threshed out 
1e matter of Max Steinberg. His name had been bandied 
tween them many times, Jimmy throwing it across to 
ra as the most plausible solution to a theater and re- 
booking, and Eudora promptly throwing it back at 
y as something abhorred and not even to be con- 
{. But for all her rejection of him, Jimmy held firm 
belief that this head of the biggest theatrical corpora- 
n the country could serve them as no one else would. 
le knew. Hadn't he tried the office of every other manager 
\ew York and been dismissed as promptly as he had 
idmitted? “ut Max Steinberg had been undeniably 
and » was more, he didn't seem at all inclined 
e to inte, with Jimmy’s own handling of his play. 
OY Was quite sure that he had been much maligned, 
was ready to defend him heartily against every 
k the girl made. 
Ve've got to have some place to sign up the cast and 
got to have a theater for rehearsals, and I don't sec 
ve can get either without Steinberg’s help."’ This was 
s ultimatum. 
Eudora had another idea in her head. It was a hazy 
ult up from a chance remark of Sadie’s. It had to do 
ie **Pop”’ Tanner, a well-known real-estate dealer and 
and according to Sadie he had built and owned two of 
est theaters in town. Why couldn't they lease one of 
At least there was no harm in looking into the mat 
ind with this in mind Eudora begged Jimmy to put 
the question of Max Steinberg for a couple of days. 
yu can hire a hall and sign up the cast there while | 
p my hazy idea. Sadie can give me the address of one 
ff Broadway. Mr. Quiggan used it two or three times 
hearsals when he couldn't get a theater, so it will be 
enough to try out any scenes you may wish to. Please, 
and Eudora’s 
brought the de 
result, r — 
the morning early, . 
fore, « Sudore set 4 $ 
n pursuit of ‘‘ Pop”’ 
er. Her courage 
igh, and over and > 
he kept telling het ._ 


it there was every 


e in the world of - 
; 
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ling. This was 
ff Eudora’s ! 
us philosophy ot 
» undertake what 
nture she had ce 
ipon with the firm 
that success lay at 
therend. “It gives 
in atmosphere of 
ng out, anyway, 
ryaboutwith you,” 
iid to herself as she 
1 the outer office of 
real-estate dealer 
sending in her card 
believe people are 
d to get a whiff of 
r viewpoint the 
te you come in the 
it’s sure to influ 
them in your favor 
ut their knowing 
hing about it.”’ 





R initial honesty 
in this venture un- 
tedly gained for her 
mediate interview 
e midst of a con- 
| morning; for she 
ssed to the diminu- 
office dragon that 
| guard outside that 
vas a stranger in 

that Mr. Tanner 


1u Know, My Dear, it 
n't a Bad Compliment 
Have Your Own Kind 
Little More Eager to 
lelp You Than the Men”’ 
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“We Don’t Need Money; 
That Wasn’t What I 
Came For. Please Take 
Me to Mr. Hernandez’”’ 


did not know her, but that she very much wanted to see him 
in regard to some property of his. All of which the boy con- 
strued into “Strange lady on business with the boss; no 
piker.’’ And almost at once he was showing Eudora through 
the doorway in the glass partition. 

“Pop” Tanner's greeting was pleasant almost to the 
point of flippancy. He let her talk until she had finished all 
that she had to say, while he beamed down upon her with 
the expression of a convivial person entertaining a small but 
compact joke. 

‘“My dear young lady,’”’ he said when she had finished, 
““vou’ve got a wonderful nerve; but it wont get you very 
far here. If I leased my theaters to every bunch of Green- 
wich Village amateurs that wanted them, they'd both be 
mortgaged by now and I wouldn’t be owning them.” 

‘But we're not amateurs,’’ protested the girl. 





“Professionals, eh? Everybody's a_ professional nowa- 


days. Well, call yourself anything that will make you 
happy and run along; I’m busy.’’ He swung around in his 
chair, turning his back upon her, thereby dismissing her as 
completely as if he had gone out of the room. 

With wrath raging within her Eudora turned to the door; 
but before she was wholly out of the room “‘ Pop”’ Tanner 
slid about in his chair again and threw a parting remark 
at her: ‘I'll talk business with you when you've got a 
regular proposition to offer. Come back when you've got 
a real manager or a name that means something backing 
you, or you can show me a contract or two signed by a big 
Broadway light. One name would do—if it was a big one 
like John Seymour.” 

He chuckled in a bleating sort of way: “Just sign up 
Seymour, and I'll let you have the theater any day. By-by.”’ 

On the doormat in the hallway out- 
side Eudora faced her defeat. Well, if 
the stick wouldn't beat she must go 
farther and find fire that would burn; 
ind as the metaphor of the old nursery 
rime flashed into her mind she caught 
her breath. ‘Fire, fire, burn stick!’’ she 
aughed softly; and with the words ring 
ing in her ears and a preposterous idea 


pounding in her mind she hurried away. 


|' WAS luncheon time, but she did not 
wait for lunch. She kept on until she 
reached the stage door of the Stuyvesant 


Theater, wherein Edythe Glendenning 


had settled for a long, successful run 
Luck again to hand in the adventure, 
d the girl 1ughnt the actress }ust a 


she was going up to her dressing room 
for that day’s matinée. It took only a 
minute to pour the story of her happen- 
ings into the actress’ ready ears while she 
was dressing; and a smile of amusement 
brushed her lips as the girl coupled a re- 
quest to the end of the story. 

“That night on the train you made 
me think of a child wandering in a fairy 
tale, seeking the impossible and finding 
it.” She turned impulsively, cupped her 
hands about the girl’s eager face and 
looked into it very tenderly. ‘‘I don't 
know what there is about you to make 
one feel that way, but somehow I believe 
everyone wants to help you. I think they must rather like 
the idea of getting into the fairy tale with you and having 
a chance to play at the impossible themselves.”’ 

““* Pop’ Tanner wasn't keen about it; neither was Michael 
Quiggan, for that matter,’’ mused Eudora. 

‘““But Sadie was, and Iam. You know, my dear, it isn’t 
a bad compliment, on the whole, to have your own kind a 
little more eager to help you than the men. It shows that 
your fairy tale rings true.” 

She waited only until she was dressed and then she sent 
her maid with a note to John Seymour. “‘I happen to know 
that he’s lunching to-day at the Lambs with Ogden St 
Clair. He’s hunting for a new play, so he will come; but 
beyond that, please don't expect anything, my dear. Actors 
are strange beings, you know.” 

For a half hour Eudora watched the beginning of Edythe 
Glendenning’s play from the wings and held her breath in 
eager anticipation of what might be the outcome of the 
interview. And then John Seymour came and for twenty 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 75 
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OR almost two thousand 

years the word “‘ Christ 

mas”’ has been associ 
ated in human minds with the 
word ‘‘peace.’’ ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good will toward men” 
must be combined with the 
joy of the Christmas season or 
there can be no joy at all. 
One forgives one’s enemy at 
Christmastime. How can one 
do otherwise when the spirit 
of love fills the air? 

It is a sordid soul that does 
not, for a few moments at 
least, on the great anniversary 
catch a glimpse of the Far 
Horizon and stretch its drag- 
gled wings. In millions of 
hearts, more or less con- 
sciously, more or less briefly, 
lies appreciation of the wonder 
and glory of peace and good 
will and the yearning for their 
continuance. 

“If one could always feel 
like this!’” one sighs—and 
then, looking around the dis- 
traught world, never so dis- 
traught as now, one sighs 
again. The sigh is at once a 
tribute to the dying ideal and 
an acceptance of what seem 
inevitable conditions. One 
turns one’s back on the Far 
Horizon, one faces “‘life as 
it is,’’ with straightened 
shoulders and set teeth. And, 
in so doing, one closes one’s 
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me, and with me alone, to de- 
cide in which condition my 
family and I shall live.”’ Yet 
all the philosophy of all the 
ages teaches her just that— 
that she is, in truth, the cap- 
tain of her soul, that she is 
either “heaven or hell,’ and 
that the woman fortified with 
this consciousness and /iving 
up to it, isinvulnerable. War's 
alarms are not for her, nor the 
mental and emotional up- 
heavals of smaller natures, 
nor the slow, self-distilled 
poisons that destroy the little 
soul, nor the tortures of do- 
mestic strife. 

The home of such a woman 
is the home of peace, whatever 
spirit may pervade the outer 
world. She realizes that the 
comfort, the serenity, the hap- 
piness of those within its walls 
are dependent, to an amazing 
extent, upon her. On this 
knowledge she builds and lives 
up to her creed. 

She is, first of all, thor- 
oughly poised. She does not 


) \\ zN ' pass on to those she loves her 
A Ys ) R y Ve ; \ petty daily cares. They have 
\ as their own. Neither is she 
Hf) \ 
A ) 


‘ /j Wat impatient, nor critical, nor in- 
Wy f\\ ar tolerant. She does not 
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\\ ‘worry’? and she does not. 

“nag.’’ She is sympathetic 
and understanding. Her rule 
is firm, but gentle. Each 


eyes to the great truth that morning her family goes forth 
the peace of the world lies strengthened for the work of 
not in the hands of rulers of the day. Back to her each 


states, but in each individual 


night they return like voyagers 


heart and home in the world, ‘ae entering harbor. 
and that so long as that heart Those she loves may not 
beats and that home endures wholly realize why it is that 


peace cannot be destroyed 

save by the possessor. If it is 

cherished there, if peace reigns in the individual heart and home, the 
strife and strikes and ‘psychological panics” of the outside world can 
be at least temporarily forgotten. 

The fact isso obvious that many women wholly overlook it. They 
seemingly forget that every woman who has a home, with others around 
her in it, has the opportunity to establish and maintain in that home 
a peace colony of infinite importance to the happiness of those she loves 
as well as a definite center of influence in her community. For peace 
is not alone the absence of warfare. It is, Mr. Webster assures us, first 
of all ‘‘a state of quiet or tranquillity; calm; repose; harmony or con- 
cord." To reach this state of quiet or tranquillity, this calm and repose, 
this harmony or concord, is the first aspiration of the normal soul, 
and the first essential of individual achievement. It does not dislodge 
the ‘‘divine discontent” which urges one on and up in life; but, working 
with it, leads one to the heights. 


LL this being true, a woman may still unconsciously make of her do- 
A mestic life an interminable petty warfare, as demoralizing for her- 
self as it is difficult for her family. Trifles irritate her, and she shows 
her irritation; associates annoy her, and she shows her annoyance; 
disappointments embitter her, and she resents the bitterness; disillusion- 
ments harden her, and she betrays the hardness. She grumbles, she 
fault-finds, she nags. The children ‘‘worry her to death’’; the servants 
“drive her insane’; even her husband, she points out, is selfishly 
absorbed in his business affairs and fails to share her burdens. 

Never once, except perhaps at Christmastime or in the great mo- 
ments, does she tell herself: ‘‘ 1 myself am peace or warfare. It rests with 
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peace enfolds them while they 
are with her and accompanies 
them when they leave her. They may not understand the difference be- 
tween their homes and other homes they enter. They may be merely 
happy absorbers of the atmosphere the true home-maker creates. But 
they carry out into the world something of this atmosphere and pass it 


_ on to others. They give to their work and to the world the best that 


is in them because their home life tends to develop the best. 


ONTRAST the home of such a woman with the home of the 
C ‘‘worrier’’ and the ‘‘nagger.”” The atmosphere the second home- 
maker creates is as deadly in its effects as poison gas. She fusses, she 
sputters, she reproaches. She is half sick, as well she may be, for, her very 
soul is sick; and she wrecks the tranquillity of those around her as defi- 
nitely as if she had set out to do so, instead of being, as she frequently 
is, merely a well-meaning, stupid blunderer. Following her example her 
husband and children either nag and sputter with her or they sink into 
resigned acceptance or grim endurance of her attitude. 

To us all, in the final analysis, home is the place to which we turn 
most hopefully in our eternal quest for happiness. With the maker of 
the home, first of all, and then with each individual in it, lies the duty of 
maintaining there—because it is there that one has the love and the 
power—tranquillity and concord. And this not for a brief holiday nor for 
a season, but for every day of every year. The knowledge that nations 
are warring is grim, but endurable. The consciousness of warfare and 
unrest in one’s home is the turn of the screw. 

It rests with woman, therefore, to begin on her own hearthstone her 
work for world peace. Such work lies close to her hand and heart and 
brain. It is at once her nearest duty and her greatest. 
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MARY HOLIT’S PLAN 


She Made a Community Happy by Teaching it Service 


BSS HEN people hear of a great or useful work done by a fellow 
}) citizen, they wish to know what thing it avas that inspired 
/ him and whether he possessed peculiar qualities and 
unusual abilities for the task. If they discover that he 
was but an ordinary mortal, without other inspiration 
1 than a desire to be of service, they do not minimize the 
value of the thing he has done, but being inspired in turn 
by the accomplishment of one no greater than themselves 
are persuaded and encouraged to follow his example. 

Mary Holt had for inspiration a state of mind that is common to us all. 
She was bored. The situation is best explained in her own words. 

‘“*My impulse,” said Mary, ‘‘was purely selfish. I had reached the age 
when one begins to wonder if a reference to old maids contains anything 
personal. 

“T was still on the list of available guests for a party given by one of 
the younger set, but I felt a little out of place at these gatherings and 
when out of humor assured myself that they were a trifle silly. The young 
matrons who had been my girl friends gave few parties, and since I couldn't 
afford to entertain all the time there were about five evenings in each week 
that I devoted to further cultivation of the art of being bored. 

“In a small town being bored is the course of least resistance. There 
was nothing to see that I had not seen each day since my infancy. There 
was no place to go; nothing to do. 

‘A few of the more progressive women had tried at times to form clubs 
of one sort or another. There was a Mothers’ Club, a Domestic Science 
Club, and an organization called the Civic League. Each lived its little 
hour and withered away. There was no reasonable or sufficient cause for 
their demise. They simply died of ennui. After a few meetings the 
mothers ran out of subjects to discuss. If I remember correctly, there 
were four women.at the last meeting of the Mothers’ Club; they had a 
delightful time discussing the outrageous prices charged by the home 
merchants. The Domestic Science Club lasted longer, but came to the 
same end. And the Civic League was never anything more than an 
ambitious name.”’ 








“T WAS lying in the hammock on our front lawn one afternoon, tor- 

mented by gnats and the general uselessness of existence, when a de- 
livery wagon from one of the grocery stores stopped in front of the house 
and a red-headed boy came marching in with a sack of flour on his shoulder. 
He was whistling. His face was almost as red as his hair, and there were 
lines where perspiration had trickled down through its coating of dust. 
And yet he whistled. After he had gone on his way I pondered over that 
whistle. True, he had youth and health, but I possessed these treasures 
also; and he found life a matter to occasion a whistle, while I was bored 
almost past endurance. The explanation came to me at length as a distinct 
shock: The red-headed boy was happy because he had a job. He was 
kept busy. He had no time for introspection. And then I knew why all 
our clubs had died in their infancy. 

“They had died, if I may use an expression as truthful as it is vulgar, 
of dry rot. We had lost interest because the clubs gave us nothing to do. 
We had met to show our best gowns and 
pretend an interest in matters that had 
bored us at home. 


‘l am not a philosopher, but I began to i 


a, 


understand that people value a thing by 
the price they pay. 

“The clubs meant nothing to us because 
they cost us nothing. We invented them 
in the hope of getting something out of 
them, not with the intention of putting 
something into them. They were doomed 
before the first meeting. I saw clearly that 
no club could succeed unless it put us to 
work and won our interest by making us 
pay a price. 

“That evening I made five calls. I knew 
that mention of the word club would make 
me about as popular as a book agent, and 
I avoided it studiously. I talked of a Com- 
mittee of Women. And I was careful to 
select women I knew to be good sports, 
bored as I was, and eager for anything that 
would serve to kill time. I did not tell 
them that the new organization would 
broaden them or uplift them or anything of 
that sort. I talked work and nothing else. 
And I found them pitifully eager to join 
anything that promised a sensible and use- 
ful task. 

“‘When we met to organize, there were 
no foolish little dabs of sweet stuff mas- 
querading as refreshments. And some of 
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us even wore our second-best frocks. I frankly explained the beginning 
of the idea, and suggested that we organize for an indefinite period, with 
the understanding that the organization would be buried quietly and 
effectively on the day when none of us could think of another useful task 
within our powers. 

‘We did not desire a club for the sake of a club; we desired a com- 
mittee of workers for the sake of results. 

‘The organization has grown until it includes nearly every woman in 
town. We have an influence that is positively burdensome, and the funny 
part of it is that new tasks present themselves faster than we can handle 
them. 

“We are the busiest little set you ever saw, and we have forgotten 
how it feels to be bored.” 


HE traveler entering Mary Holt's town is impressed by the good she 
has done before he knows of her existence. 

Nearly all towns, large and small, present to the railway traveler an 
intimate view of alleys filled with tin cans and rubbish, ancient unpainted 
buildings that serve as warehouses or stand empty and asprawl, perennially 
tottering on the verge of collapse. 

Along the railway right-of-way is the town’s back yard—an un- 
kempt, hideous yard, suggesting pestilence and fever and the abomina- 
tion of desolation. 

Mary Holt’s town isn’t like that. In the alley back of each residence 
there is a garbage can. 

The town owns them. These contain the trash and cans that once 
littered the alleys, and are emptied once each week. There are no un- 
painted buildings, and every wall that presents its flat surface to the 
railway right-of-way is a solid mass of ivy. 

As one walks from the station to Main Street he observes that the 
alleys back of the stores contain neither boxes nor papers. There is a line 
of iron pipe set in cedar posts, where farmers hitch their horses, but 
nothing more. 

Main Street is unpaved. But it is as smooth as a cement walk, and at 
each intersection of a cross street there is an oasis. A low iron fence set 
in a foundation of cement incloses thirty-six square feet devoted to the 
utility of beauty. 

Just inside the fence is a hedge of dwarf evergreens and in the center 
of the square a single blue spruce. 

There are ten such squares on Main Street, and the cost of each, includ- 
ing material, labor, hedge and a specimen spruce five feet tall, was a few 
cents more than seventy-two dollars. 


FT HERE are no wooden awnings on Main Street, and no merchant ex- 
poses his wares on the sidewalk. 

The stores are clean, and the dried fruits and vegetables and bulk 
foods are closely screened. 

One cannot fully appreciate the appearance of the stores until he hears 
what they were before the Committee of Women found a way out of 
lhe church and school yards are planted in hardy perennials 

arranged by a landscape gardener, and the 
innocent of tences. 
[here is a public library in one room of 


bx yredom. 


residence streets are 


ANS the school building, open from three to nine 


o'clock in the afternoon and evening, every 
day in the week, and each member of the 
committee serves her turn as librarian. The 
older people patronize the library, but its 
chief value is that it serves as a reading 
room for boys and young men. 

The committee has done many things 
that do not advertise themselves. It has 
made—not bought—dresses and underwear 
for three little girls whose widowed mother 
is supported by an only son who has not 
yet finished high school. It has brought to 
the town a series of excellent lectures and 
entertainments that are given in the school 
auditorium each winter. It has converted 
the basement of a warehouse into a swim- 
ming pool. It has provided a public tennis 
court. 

It has rendered innumerable services and, 
what is more, has given to the town a spirit 
of pride in cleanliness, wholesomeness and 
cooperation. 

Mary Holt insists that her motive was 
selfish, but she has found more than a road 
to happiness. 

She has found a solution of small-town 
problems and has made a community happy 
by teaching it the joy of service, 
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SCENE: 


The throne room of KinG CH81-TMAS. Ona large raised 


dais stands one royal chair. A similar one must be in 
readiness. The throne is hung with red draperies and 
decorated with Christmas greens, holly wreaths, stars, and 
soon. The whole room is trimmed with Christmas effects, 

and a cetling or background is of dark blue studded with 

stars. WORKMEN are putting finishing touches to the prepara- 
tions. PAGES are running here and there, picking up scraps of 
greens, of which a few bits are still seen on the chair. A 
STEWARD 1s in charge and ts giving orders. 


CHORUS: 
(Air, chorus of ‘‘ Over There”’) 


Christmas Day, Christmas Day, 

All the world, all the world glad and gay; 

With the bells a-ringing 

And songs a-singing 

And all the court in brave array 

Christmas Day, Christmas Day, 

One and all, one and all glad and gay; 

With a welcome to King Christmas, 

For he’s coming home to his court for 
Christmas Day! 


STEWARD (pompous looking, in court uniform with gold trap- 
pings. Directing PORTERS): 
Hang that wreath higher! Raise that star a bit! 
Dust off the chair whereon the King shall sit ! 
King Christmas comes;.the hour is drawing nigh 
(Looks at his watch 
Is all in readiness? Haste, minions, fly! 
HERALD (entering in haste): 
What ho! What ho! A message swift I bring— 
A message from our well-beloved King. 
STEWARD: 
A message? Give it me! What does it say? 
( Reading ) 
Have the court ready. Will return to-day. 
And, hark ye, courtiers, welcome, too, prepare 
For your Queen Christmas, who my throne will share.” 
\ CourRTIER: A Queen! He’s married! 
ANOTHER COURTIER: 
Bringing home his bride! 
STEWARD: 
Queen Christmas! By my troth, ‘twill be our prid 
To give her welcome in right royal way! 
When do they get here? Quick! What time 
HERALD: 
They'll be here any minute. 
STEWARD: 


, I say? 


Ho, a chair! 
For two the royal throne we must prepare! 
|PorTEeRS and PaGEs bring second chatr, place it on the throne 
beside the first and decorate it. All scurry round, touch- 
ing up the decorations, singing as they work: 


We're ready for the King, we're ready for the King, 

But if he brings a Queen with him that’s quite another 
thing! 

Oh, quite another thing! Yes, quite another thing! 

If he should bring a Queen with him, that’s quite another 
thing! 


STEWARD (approving): 
Yes, that is fine! Another cushion bring, 
Her Majesty will sit beside the King. 
HERALD (from doorway): 
What ho! The King and Queen! 

111 bow deeply as the royal pair enter. KinG CHRISTMAS 
wears royal robes of red, trimmed with ermine, gold crown, 
scepter and full regalia. He is a boy or young man, with 
a gay, good-humored smile. The QUEEN is young, fair 
and dainty, in regal robes of white, trimmed with ermine. 
She wears a gold crown with white feathers or lace-draped 
veil and sparkling jewels. PAGES may carry her train, 
and the KING may have attendants in court dress. 


CHORUS: 
(Air, “ Baitle Hymn of the Republic’ 


With holly berries scarlet and with spicy 
branches green 

We decorate in honor of our Christmas King 
and Queen 

And bid them hearty welcome as they come 
upon the scene. 
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QUEEN CHRISTMAS. 


By Carolyn Wells 


DECORATIONS BY CLARA ELSENE PECK 


Our Christmas King and Queen. 
Hail, O King and Queen of Christmas, 
Hail, O King and Queen of Christmas, 
Hail, O King and Queen of Christmas, 
Our Christmas King and Queen. 


KING CHRISTMAS (to QUEEN, as they near the throne): 
My bonny Queen, I bid you. welcome here, 
My home, my court, my throne—all yours, my dear. 
QUEEN CurIstTMAS (laughing happily): 
Oh, dearie King, it’s such a darling place! 
KING (seating her): 
Your throne, my dear, where you will reign with grace. 
(To COURTIERS): 
My courtiers, your love and loyalty 
Queen Christmas will henceforward share with me. 
Holiday all! Let merriment prevail! 
COURTIERS: 
All hail! King Christmas and Queen Christmas, hail! 
KING (to QUEEN): 
I see upon your face, beloved Queen, 
A puzzled look—tell me, what does it mean? 
QuEEN (perplexedly): 
I am a little puzzled, I admit, 
There's something bothers me a tiny bit. 
You know, King dear, I came from far away, 
From Never-Never Land, where, strange to say, 
Of Christmas we have never heard, and so, 
What Christmas means, truly, I do not know! 
KING: 
Not know what Christmas means! My little love, 
The joys of Christmas you shall quickly prove! 
QUEEN (wonderingly): 
The joys of Christmas? 
KING 
Yes, they must be seen 
By one who calls herself a Christmas Queen! 
Heralds! Stewards!.Courtiers! Ho! What ho! 
Let Christmas Joys be marshaled in array; 
And Jet them all in brave review appear 
Before Queen Christmas! Haste and bring them here! 
And bring a palm, that she may favor show 
And on the worthiest Joy a prize bestow. 
[CourTIERS bow and exit. In a moment a HERALD enters. 
He gives the QUEEN a large and beautiful palm leaf or 
wreath. 


| say! 





































HERALD: 
King Christmas, I return, your bidding done, 
The Christmas Joys will enter, one by one. 


[Enter THE BELLS—a girl in short, full skirts, with many 
little bells sewed to the ruffles. The dress may be lik 


a Folly costume, but all of red and green, with | 

everywhere. 

and behind the scenes church bells ring softly. 
THE BELLS (sings. Air, “ Jingle Bells’’): 


The bells on Christmas Day 

Are jubilant and gay, 

They tinkle, binkle, winkle in a happy sort of 
way. 

How merrily they ring 

A cheery ting-a-ling, 

Melodiously chiming out a tuneful ding-a- 
ding. 


Christmas bells, Christmas bells, 
Jingle bright and gay; 

Oh, what fun it ts to hear 

The bells on Christmas Day! 

QUEEN: 

"Tis fun, indeed! I love you, Christmas Bells! 
I'm sure the greatest joy your music tells! 

[Enter Licut, a boy with small Christmas-tree candles on « 
possible part of his costume. He wears a suit of yell 
flame-colored stuff, made shiny with gilt paper, and ca» 
are fastened to sleeves, shoulders and collar, and a cro 
candles is on his head. These would better not be lighted 
he may carry a long lighted candle in each hand, or, 1{ 
venient, he may carry an electric Christmas-tree lig! 
device, with storage battery, or red paper lanterns, or { 
flash lights. 

LiGuT: 

Hail, King, and hail, O Queen! It is my right 
The joy of Christmas candles to recite. 

One moment your attention I invite. 

Just picture to yourself how some poor wight 
Would find himself indeed in sorry plight 
Unless upon this Christmas Eve he might 
The tapers on his Christmas tree ignite 

And turn it to a glittering, sparkling sight ! 
Laden with cheer, with twinkling stars bedight, 
Oh, ’tis the Christmas candles shining bright 
That make the joy of merry Christmas night. 
The greatest joy of Christmas time is Light! 


QUEEN (clapping her hands): 


Oh, yes, oh, yes! I love the sparkle bright ! 
I’m sure the greatest Christmas joy is Light ! 


KiNG (smiling at her enthusiasm): 


ou see the rest; 


But wait, my Queen, wait till 
is the best! 


You can’t decide so soon whic 


[Enter Decorations. Boy or girl, dressed in dark green 
laden with 7 


Christmas decorations. Wreaths strun;: 
each arm, trailing ropes of green, hands full of red { 
bells, stars and crosses made of greens or red immor: 
or holly, all bearing red ribbon streamers, and so on 

DECORATIONS (recites while dancing about, hanging 1/ 
orations or laying some at QUEEN'S feet): 
Wreaths of holly, gay and jolly, 

Decorate our Christmas Day; 
Red and gleaming ribbons streaming 
Flutter in a merry way. ’ 
Christmas roses, scarlet posies, 
Sprays of pearly mistletoe. 
yo o mosses, stars and crosses, 
1 is glitter, gleam and glow. 

QUEEN (delightedly, i 
Oh, oh, I'm sure nothing could be more jolly 
Then those enchanting wreaths of greens and 
They are so bright aud beautiful and gay— 
(h, decorations make the Christmas Day ! 

{inter Snow. She wears a dress of whiie, wooll) 

edged with swan's-down and glistening with diamond 
or tinsel. She carries a lot of cotton snowballs wht! 
tosses about. Sleigh bells jingle faintly outside. 

Snow (sings. Atr, “Sweet and Low 

Falling snow, crystal snow, 
Hallows the Christmas scene ; 

Blow, blow, drifting snow, 

Over tne fir trees green. 

Softly and silently falling down, 

Over the country and over the town, 
Setting our hearts aglow, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 





She carries a string of small sleigh be! 
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» You would be the happiest 
| giver alive 





——— ee 


—if you could hang the gift of health on 
every branch of your home Christmas tree 
this year. But do you realize that eating 
good soup every day is one of the surest 
means to bring this priceless gift into your 
home and keep it there? 








ta JOSEPH CAMPBELL GOMPANY A Bp 
CAMDEN, N.J..U.SA- 


~ +S Tea 


And you needn’t wait for Santa Claus. 
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Every time you serve Campbell’s 
nourishing and appetizing Tomato Soup on 
your home table you help to cultivate the 
habit of health in the family circle. 





Isn’t this the finest gift of all? 





Made of the pure juice of sound red-ripe 
tomatoes and other choice and nutritious 
of ingredients, this tempting soup so 
strengthens digestion, so helps to regulate 
ah _ the body-building processes of the entire «1 lo his Camps Chri 
system that it proves as wholesome and ET eee beet all 
satisfying as it is delicious. 

Write for Campbell’s “Helps for the 
Hostess’ book, which describes various 
inviting ways to serve this delightful soup, 
beside many new menus and original 
recipes, which are in themselves a prize 


rcen d 
rung on 


well worth having. Free on request. 








21 kinds 15c a can 
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In one stunning set—everything 
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The Cutex 
Traveling Set 
$1.50 


Contains just what you need to keep 
your nails beautifully manicured 
all full-sized packages. Cutex Cu- 
ticle Remover, that does away with 
ruinous cutting; Cutex Nail White, 
» remove stains and discolorations 
and give J ur nail hips a sn wy 
whiteness; Cutex Cake Polish and 
Cutex Paste Polish (pink), to give 
your nails the fashionable finish. 
In addition you get a double-cut 
steel file, emery boards, orange stick, 
absorbent cotton and an invaluable 
little booklet on the care of the nails. 
All combined in a stunning Set. 


to keep your nails beautifully manicured 


N ten minutes, with these Cutex mani- 
cure preparations, you can transform 
nails you are ashamed of. 


Start today to have the shapely, well- 
kept nails that make any hand beautiful. 
No matter how rough and ragged the 
skin around your nails is, no matter how 
ugly cutting the cuticle has made them, 
you can almost instantly change them 
into nails that are noticeably lovely. 


Without trimming or cutting of any 
kind, Cutex keeps the skin at the base of 
the nail smooth, firm and unbroken. Just 
file your nails to the proper length and 
shape. In the Cutex package you will 
find orange stick and absorbent cotton. 
With a little cotton wrapped around the 
end of the stick and dipped in Cutex, 
work around the nail base, gently pushing 
back the cuticle. Almost at once you will 
find you can wipe off the dead surplus 
skin. Wash the hands, pressing back the 
cuticle as you dry them. 


For fascinatingly snowy nail tips, apply 
just a bit of Cutex Nail White under the 
nails. You will delight in the fashionable 
finish that the Cutex Polish gives. Your 
first manicure will show you how lovely 
nails can look. 


For Christmas and birthday presents 


Last year over three hundred thousand 
women bought Cutex sets during the 
holiday season. Before you plan a single 
Christmas gift, look at these Cutex sets. 
Read the description alongside of each 
picture. Any one of the three —in its 
handsome Christmas wrapper — makes a 
present that is new and fashionable. 


Any drug or department store in the 
United States, in Canada and in England 
has Cutex manicure preparations. Don’t 
let another day go by until you have 
secured Cutex. Get your set today. 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, 
New York. 








The Cutex Boudoir Set 
only $3.00 


This more elaborate set contains full-sized 
packages of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cutex 
Nail White, Cutex Cake Polish, Cutex Paste 
Polish (pink), Cutex Powder Polish and Cutex 
Cold Cream. In addition you get your orange 
stick, emery boards, flexible double-cut steel 
file, and a beautiful white buffer with removable 
chamois. A really impressive Christmas 
present. 


The Cutex Compact Set 
all the essentials 
60 cents 


This is the Cutex set of a thousand uses. Many 
women buy six of these at a time. Each contains 
miniature packages of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Cutex Nail White, Cutex Cake Polish and 
Cutex Paste Polish (pink). In addition you 
get your orange stick and emery boards—all 
the essentials for the modern manicure. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of these sets are bought 
every year. 
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A HOUSE FULL OF PILLOWS 


In Bright Colors for Christmas Presents 
By Ethel Davis Seal 


























URNISHING a 
house from begin- 
ning to end and 
from bottom to top is 
a performance that 
easily may spread over 
years, and the accom- 
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> plishment of the last | 
details sometimes is I 
; dragged out indefi- a if 
, nitely: the ruffled tie- # 
backs that complete Ah 
. the dining-room cur- i 
tains; getting down to 
j the making of that rose 
d silk lamp shade; em- 
broidering the bed- 
spread for the guest ; 
t room; covering pillows 
’ for all over the house. i 
; We all keep a sizable t 
list of these things we | 
’ just can’t get round to; 
I 
| 
and, while perhaps they are 
only details, who shall say 
that details do not make a 
final and beautiful whole, 
and, saving their presence, i 
things may look quite bar- 
ren indeed? 

Perhaps the most impor- i 
tant details in the whole 
house are the pillows. The 
proper choosing adds just i 
that last note of comfort 
that makes the room home- 
like; the right accents of ; 
color disposed here and 
there may accomplish that = 
final success we so often fall 
short of in our color schemes. 4 * 
The embellishments, re- ire 
strained in design, may most ah 
pleasantly supply that hint of decoration needed at times eer 
against a plain background, and the pillow of perfect plainness ; fh 

. may restfully enhance the patterned sofa or chair. Pillows aa 
‘should be simple, for the most part, whether figured or plain; | 
and, as effective simplicity is often the most difficult thing to j ; 
achieve, one should approac h the art of pillow making with 
full information and the determination to develop some 
stunning effects. ; 
Time was when pillow planning was moderately easy, be- fe 
cause, ambiguously enough, one didn’t do any planning at all, i 4 
but marched into just any kind of a shop, picked out the least thus 
objectionable stamped pillow top—or maybe the worst, which after all could not make mucl vy 
difference—bought skeins of things, a needle or so, and then spent embroid ng big flower eH 
bow knots, lions couchant in gold; and, during the fad of pillow 1 g for ge and den, pipes 
Gibson girls and full decks of cards all dropped blandly off the tip of t! eml ery needle ont {3 
the long-suffering pillow 
But none of these pillow tops ever prove d satistactory I laced in roo! t lo« ke 1 we K a I 
dignified and excessive ly « heap. ( ounting the davs ot labor Sp nt t t VW sho 1} 
brought up its value, it was discouraging to have so little for one’s pait Che pillows to-d 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 178 ay 
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Doris Keane in ‘‘“Romance 


HAD just begun to write that, although we have 

the movies in England, they are a detail, when 

Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pickford descended 
upon the country, and such an exhibition of hospit- 
able frenzy resulted as cannot have a parallel. | 
don't know under what conditions of warmth these 
stars of the greatest magnitude left America, but 
they held up the traffic in London to such an extent 
that ordinary life was disorganized, and the bold- 
est policeman wept with relief when they vanished 
into Kent for rest and quiet. To some extent—the 
suggestion has been made—the welcome may have 
been organized; certainly it was good business; but 
much of it was genuine, too, based upon the mag- 
netism which the two character impersonators have 
been exercising during the last few years. 

None the less I shall still begin by stating that, al 
though we have the movies in England, they are a 
detail; they are not of the warp and woof ot life, as 
they are in America. They are our dope, too, but not so 
universal a one. The English papers pay them as little 
attention as possible, rather than as much. A daily cin 
ema column may in time come into being, but as yet it is 
hard to find. Again, our film theaters are still small and 
to a great extent have been adapted from other buildings 
rather than erected for their new purpose. We have nothing 
like the Capitol, the Rialto and the Rivoli in New York, ex- 
cept Oscar Hammerstein’s ill-fated opera house, which after 


various vicissitudes is now making money with its pictures 
The movie star has to visit Eng 

land in order to excite the populace 

ior we have 1 own Ll hos 

{ ture { } ] ‘ f 


know thet better than our ow! 
ire all American. English films are 
made, it is true, but the secret of th 
movie is not ours. We perform for 


the screen, but we are not movie 
actors and actresses; that is the 
difference. Nor have we the right 
atmospheric conditions. It is partly 
because of this that the country went 
mad over the Los Angeles lovers. 

I was successful in missing that ebullition, and I am not 
sorry, for it enables me still to retain unblurred the mem 
ory of my only visualization of screen stars in the flesh. It 
occurred in Chicago, during my visit to that city. The rain 
falling, as it seems to do there with no more effort or fatigue 
to itself than in Manchester, I had one afternoon to change 
my outdoor plans and take refuge at the matinée of a musical 
comedy, ‘‘Sometime,’’ with Frank Tinney in the leading part. 


f 


When the Stars Appear in the Flesh 


. play had been in progress only for a few minutes 
when Frank, in his capacity as a doorkeeper, was 
presented by the manager with a tip. A dialogue, which to 
the trained ear was obviously more or less an improvisation, 
then followed 


MANAGER— What will you do with that dollar, Frank 

bf RANK I sl t the movi | ways go to the movie when 
here Norma ‘1 lee ture Ask me why I go to the 

‘ hen thers Norma 17 dge p re 

M \GER— WI lways go to the ovies when thers i 
Nor lalmadge | e, Frank 

FRANK I go because | go because she my tavorite actres 
1 pplau Ask me why Norma Talmadge is my favorite actres 

M ANAGER— Why is Norma Talmadge your favorite actress, Frank 

FRANK Norma 7 ilmadg Vv favorite actre because she 
ilway iving her honor Lye her iving it seventeen time 
(To the audier You like Nort Talmadge, don’t you? (A pplause 
rom th ‘ , Then wouldn't y like to see her as she really is 
To a lady sitting with friends in a ! Stand up, Norma, and 
let the idience see you. (Here a slim lady with a tense, eager, pale 
J ind 2 mass of hair, stood u nd { é Immense enthusiasm 

l t Nort Talmadge \ | g your honor, don't 
yor Nort \ ‘ 4 lik ) 
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Norma Talmadge 


By E.V. Lucas 


PHOTO GaeAPrPH'S BF 4S 8B I 


see Norma’s little sister, Constance? (More applause 
Constance, and let the audience see you 

Here another lady bowed her acknowledgments, and the play wa 
permitted to proceed.) 


Stand up 


Personally, I am disappointed that the movies have not 
developed along the magical lines on which they began 
rheir especial merit is the infinite possibility of illusion of 


which they are capable. Almost nothing is outside their 


range. In the early days a favorite theme was the Arabian 
Nights’ type of story. I remember seeing in Antwerp a 
most diverting picture of ‘‘Bluebeard,”’ with each decapi 
tation performed with a scimitar before our eyes and a thou 
sand details from the realms of enchantment thrown in. | 
remember also. seeing a film of ‘ Aladdin,’’ with the rubbed 
lamp really performing wonders, the genie appearing in- 
stantly and obeying every behest as a magician should. 

One felt that to make fairy tales more real than any clumsy 
pantomime could was the movies’ true métter, a conviction 
that was strengthened when the John Barrymore version of 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” was released, and we saw the 
transformation visibly occur with a convincing realism that 
the stage version could never compass. Another early film 
and there has never been a better, and it ought to be re 
vived just to show the public how much harder the film 
constructors used to work—was called ‘The Magic Black 
board,”’ and it drew everyone to the London Polytechnic 
for weeks. In this picture two figures that had been drawn 
in chalk outline on a blackboard came to life and went 
through astonishing adventures. 

Something of the old spirit remains, but very little. The 
rough horseplay of a Larry Semon picture would in real life 
end in a succession of coroner’s inquests; with the assistance 
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Mary Pickford in “Suds” 


of the camera wizard all these battered and battering 
roisterers live to repeat their triumphs of assault and 
injury another day. It is the cinema’s pride to ren- 
der sledge hammers innocuous. There is a similar 
defeat of probability in such series as we associate 
with the name of Elaine, where men and women 
leap lightly onto express trains and off again, dive 
from high bridges into rushing rivers and come 
unscathed out of every normally fatal adventure 

Mutt and Jeff owe much to magic too. But for the 

most part the precious gift has been, as I say, sur 
rendered. 

Another vanishing order of picture that I regret to 
lose is that which elaborated the pursuit. It thet 
seemed that the special mission of the cinema was 
to glorify and even accelerate speed. Men ran lik 

deer, cowboys rode faster than motor cars, an 

motor cars leaped over the roads at a thousand mil 

an hour. No self-respecting film omitted one of the 
exhilarating chases. But where are they now? 

At the moment, such is the popularity of the filmed pla 
and filmed story that even the comic pictures seem to b 
showing a decline rather than an advance. The more recent 
Chaplin films have been inferior to several of their prede« 
sors. But it was difficult when I was in America to find 
Chaplin film at all, although the little man still rules in Eng 
land. This to me was a further disappointment; for I as! 
the pictures either to bewilder me with the impossible or t 


make me laugh—or both. But Charlie had become at 
I saw his imitators in some 
sion, but they had only one eft 
ind that was to iccent 


Gare The MAGIC OF MOVIES shaves 


best records ire likely to be pre 
served—we have a special depart 
ment for them in the Britis! 
Museum—this contention of min 


will be provable. That is the ad 
vantage which the cinema actor en 
joys over the stage actor. Thi 


stage actor lives only in the enthu 

siasm of those who remember him 

he transmits only a name with ar 
aura about it. ‘Ah, but you should have seen So-and-so! 
It is in such a phrase as that, spoken by the old, that th« 
stage-actor’s fame resides, and none of the listeners pay 
much attention to it. But in the year 1970 all those elderl 
gentlemen who propound the theory that Charlie Chapli: 
was the funniest ever, can demonstrate the rightness of that 
view by arranging for a performance of “The Cure” o 
“Shoulder Arms’”’ or ‘ Tillie’s Punctured Romance.”’ 


A Puzzle for the Theatergoer 
Mi! JRE remarkable than:the disappearance of magic an 
~ 


the exhilaration of the chase is the fact that the cinem 
“fan” of the moment has such a passion for the familia 
story. This, to me, is very peculiar, for I prefer novelty 
Whether the movie audiences who throng to “ Dr. Jekyll an: 
Mr. Hyde,” for example, comprise any members of the pub 
lic who would have gone to see the actual play, I cannot say 
I have no data. But it would be interesting to know the 
figures. To a great extent the movie public is probably 
new one. People now go to the pictures who, before th 
pictures, went nowhere. But there must also be a certaii 
number who go to plays as well. And there must be play 
goers who avoid the movies. 

To me it is an odd thought that millions of people should 
prefer the photographic drama to the drama of reality. Thi 
explanation lies probably not only in the greater accessibility 
of the pictures, where one can drop in casually whout re 
serving seats or making plans, and in their superior time 
flexibility, but also in the very nature of the ertertainment 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 17? 
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ati Before cutting out Mr. Squirret and his Christmas Party guests, paste this sheet firmly on light cardboard, letting it dry under such a weight as a big dictionary. Then draw the dotted lines for tabs so they will he 
HY one inch long. Bend back the tabs and the figures will stand up in a row as they are shown at the bottom of page 40, where you will find Mr. Cady’s story of the party. 
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Santa Claus Shops 


at Kresge stores of course, for here he 
finds wonderful assortments and varie- 
ties of Christmas things. 
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The open counters at Kresge 5-10-15¢ 
stores are loaded with Christmas tree 
gifts. 








Here are innumerable novelties, toys, 
books, games, and dolls. 






And it’s such fun to do your Christmas 
shopping at a Kresge store. There’s an 
immense variety of articles from which 
to choose and you can accomplish much 
in a short time. 
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There are Kresge 5-10-15¢ stores in all principal 
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cities of the central and eastern states. Make the 






one nearest you the starting place for your Christ- 






mas shopping. If you haven’t done so before, now 






is the time to become acquainted with Kresge values. 









S. S. KRESGE COMPANY, General Offices, DETROIT, Micu. 
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Toys Kancy Holiday Box 

Games ! aper. Assorted 
Styles 

Fancy Handkerchiefs 
in Boxes 
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Fancy Candles 






Fiber Sockets 

















5*- S. S. 
Red Front 





Christmas Tree Lamps 
Linen Candle Shades 
Cut Glass Tumblers 
Shaving Brushes 
Poinsettias for Deco- 
rating Homes 
Children’s Toy Books 
Holly Boxes 
Christmas Post Cards 
Steel Engraved Cards 
and Booklets 
Fancy Box Paper 
Small Tags and Seals 
Christmas String 





Ladies’ and Men’s Ini- 
tial Handkerchiefs 

Boudoir Caps 

Christmas Tree Orna- 
ments 

Fancy Boxed Choco- 
lates 

Chocolate Bars— As- 
sorted 

Candy Filled Glass 
Novelties 

Big Candy Sticks 

Butterscotch Patties 

Chocolate Covered 
Peanuts 

Chewing Gum 


ESG 




























Stores 


25*- 50*- $100 
Green Front 
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LITTLE MR. SQUIRRELS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


The Story of the Cut-Outs: By Harrison Cady 


HEW!”’ exclaimed Little Mr. 

Squirrel as he peeped out from his 

shelter in a half-buried stump and 
watched the falling snowflakes. “This is 
real Christmas weather.” 

“It surely is,”’ chimed in his wife; “but 
I’m afraid some folks will go hungry on 
Christmas Day, for every single bit of food 
is buried sky-high by the drifts.” 

“H’m! You mustn’t worry, 
Hepsy,’’ replied her husband. 
“Most everybody has enough food 
stored away to tide over a spell like 
this.” 

“That may be,” returned his 
wife; ‘“‘ but how about the little Snow 
Birds? Why, there’s notadried berry 
or a piece of bark in sight, andeven 9s 
tiny Mr. Woodmouse will have 
trouble in tunneling fast enough to 
keep up with this snowfall, and then, too, what is going to 
happen to Johnny Funny-Bunny over the way? Did you 
ever know of his storing away anything for bad times?”’ 

““No-o-o-o,”’ slowly replied Little Mr. Squirrel; ‘‘ but he’s 
just plain lazy and likes to spend the golden autumn days 
in play instead of helping with the harvests.” 

“Very true,’’ retorted Mrs. Squirrel; ‘‘but we mustn't 
forget that he has a wife and all those dear little Bunny 
babies. We can’t let them go hungry, even though their 
daddy is shiftless.”’ 

“I suppose you're right,’’ rejoined her husband. ‘We 
squirrels are so very thrifty that perhaps we should be glad 
to do something for charity when times are bad. Why, only 
a week ago I went through our storehouse and found that 
we had such a supply of food on hand that we couldn’t begin 
to eat it, no matter how long the winter lasts. I think I'll 
just fill a few sacks and take them around to the needy.” 

“Better yet,’’ said his wife, “‘ why not invite all the neigh- 
bors here and give them a grand Christmas feast ?”’ 

“That's a great idea, Hepsy,”’ gleefully shouted Little Mr. 
Squirrel, jumping right off his feet, ‘‘and that little spruce 
tree in our front yard will make a fine Christmas tree.”’ 

“We'll have to get busy right now,’ Mrs. Squirrel de- 
clared, rolling up her sleeves and reaching for her largest 
gingham apron. 

““And I'll have to attend to the invitations this very 
minute, for to-morrow is Christmas Day,” added Little Mr. 
Squirrel as he hurriedly put on his crimson tippet and his 
warmest ear muffs. 

\ minute later he was speeding away over the snow on his 
way to deliver the invitations. 


E CLIMBED tothe very topof lofty trees, he crawled into 

secret burrows, he poked his way into homes hidden in 
hollow logs and secluded crannies beneath the winding stone 
walls and, popping his head into their doorways, he gleefully 
shouted his errand to the startled but delighted tenants. 

“We'll be glad to accept your kind invitation,”’ said Mr. 
and Mrs. Woodmouse together. ‘Our larder has just given 
out, and the snow makes food difficult to find.” 

“Your Christmas party comes at just the right time,” 
chorused the little Snow Birds from under their wings. ‘It 
looked as though we were going hungry on Christmas Day.” 

When Little Mr. Squirrel appeared before Johnny Funny- 
Bunny’s door, Johnny appeared, wearing a very long face, 
and mournfully exclaimed: ‘“‘These are very trying times; 
what with a wife and a score of children and no food in 
sight, times are black indeed. Why, I’m so worried I can't 
sleep nights for fear of starving.” 

“That ought to be a lesson for some folks to lay away 
something for bad times,” said thrifty Little Mr. Squirrel, 
looking very hard at Johnny; ‘but all the same I’m glad 
you'll be on hand for the party.” 
~ Little Mr. Squirrel didn’t forget anyone as he scurried 
about. The Chipmunks, the Weasels, the Porcupines—all 
were invited; and he even trudged over the frozen surface 
of the Old Brook to knock on Mr. Beaver’s house of sti ks, 
and he finally decided to awaken Ol’ Daddy Coon and funny 
Mr. Woodchuck from their winter’s slumbers, for ‘ most 
everyone will welcome a bit of food these days,”’ said he. 

“You're jes’ right about that!’’ exclaimed Ol’ Daddy 
Coon, smiling from ear to ear. “I think I can eat a little. 
I allus am afraid to go to sleep for fear o’ missing something.” 

Last of all, sly Mr. Fox was favored with an in- 
vitation, for at least he could be depended upon 
to be friendly upon Christmas Day. “Hope it’s 
to be a chicken dinner,” he 
slyly remarked. “A good 
pullet or two would taste 
very good.”’ 

When Little Mr.Squirrel 
had finished his last call, 
he turned and hurried 
back to assist his good 
wife. Great were their 
preparations. They vis- 
ited each of their many 












storehouses, and each bit of food was 
examined carefully, for only their 
finest should grace the feast; baskets 
were filled with everything from de- 
licious carrots to tender beechnuts, 
and carried to their home in the old 
stump. 

“And only look,” shouted Mrs. 
Squirrel, ‘it’s just stopped snowing, 
and we can decorate the tree!" 

Loaded with armfuls of presents, 
they trudged to the little spruce tree 
and, balanced on the very topmost 
round of a ladder, Little Mr. Squirrel 
put the packages in place, while at the 
very peak of each branch he added a 
gay little candle. Long garlands of 
holly leaves and slender strings of apple parings were hung 
from each limb, while in a most conspicuous spot he sus- 
pended a gorgeous bouquet of mistletoe. 

“Looks as though everything was ready,” Little Mr. Squir- 
rel at last remarked, looking sort of pleased with himself as 
he viewed the tree from top to bottom. “It’s certainly a 
lovely sight, and it’s just a treat to look at that spread 
too,’’ he added as he surveyed the table of good things. 
“It’s about time for folks to arrive. We've been ready for 
them for the last half hour.” 


ARDLY had he finished speaking, when over the top of a 

snowbank appeared, with a shout, the bright little face 
of Mrs. Bunny, while behind her came Johnny Funny- 
Bunny dragging a bobsled into which were tucked all the 
Bunny babies. 

“Welcome, friends,’ Little Mr. Squirrel called out by 
way of greeting. ‘I’m sure glad to see you.”’ 

‘And we're glad to be here, too,” replied the entire Bunny 
family in chorus. ‘‘We came early to avoid the rush.”’ 

Suddenly, with a 
merry whir of wings, 
the Snow Birds 
arrived and quickly 
alighted right in the 
doorway of the old 
stump. 

“We've brought 
our music with us,” 
they peeped as they 
unfastened their 
wraps, “and will 
sing you a few 
Christmas carols.” 

Next came the 
Meadow Mice, 
dressed in their 
very best and look- 
ing very happy indeed, to be followed by the Chipmunks 
and the Weasels, the Otters and the Minks. Mr. Beaver 
came, wearing his best beaver hat, while the Porcupines were 
the last to arrive. 

When all were gathered, Little Mr. Squirrel allotted them 
their seats at the table. 

Yes, Mr. Squirrel allotted them their seats, but that was 
just when the fun began. 

It was a party scramble. 

Anyone on the outside looking in would have laughed till 
sides ached to see them getting to the places they were sup- 
posed to occupy at the table. 

Remember, these visitors were very, very hungry—at 
least many of them; hadn’t they confessed as much to 
Mr. Squirrel when he invited them? 





ND you know what hunger does for little folks. Well, 
these little folks could hardly wait to get seated. Those 
that liked nuts and fat acorns watched to see how far they 
would have to reach to get their favorite dishes; the smell 
of dried apples, beets and carrots almost gave Johnny 
Funny-Bunny hungeritis, if one can have such a disease; 
the birds could hardly restrain their wings from lifting them 
over the backs of the chairs and upon the table to get at 
the wonderful array of seeds and suet. 

But, after the first few moments of nervous strain, all 
got seated; there was really no ill manners displayed. Mr. 
Squirrel was thankful for that. 

And my, whata feast they had! The table fairly 






groaned with its weight of good things. There were 
: bundles of sweet bark, luscious dried apples, toothsome 
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beets and carrots, platters of golden corn, bo 

birdseed, trays of suet, rich nuts and fat acor 

dishes of dried cabbage leaves, mixed with dried oats a: 
barley—and how the little people did eat and how they did 
laugh! 

Funny Mr. Woodchuck fell right off his seat, he was so 
pleased when Molly Mouse was caught storing away a few 
choice bits in the back of her new poke bonnet. 

The feast continued until every little guest could eat no 
more, and their host, dressed as Santa Claus, announced the 
presentation of the gifts. Great excitement prevailed as the, 
gathered around the little spruce tree. Some were seated 
on logs, others on stumps; but some couldn't sit down at 
all, they were so excited. The Snow Birds alone kept their 
heads and, from their perches on an overhanging twig, sang 
their sweetest carols. 


ND my, my, how the little tree glistened and sparkled 
with the light of its many candles, and how its branches 
bent under the weight of many gay packages! 

With much amusement, the very smallest Bunny baby 
was given a great yellow carrot, while Mr. Mouse shook his 
tail with delight on receiving a bonbon box filled with chees: 

The birds all received bright cornucopias of dried berries 
and bags of birdseed, while Mr. Beaver received a hug 
bundle of tasty bark. 

Little Mr. Bug, one of the smallest guests, was so tickled 
he laughed right out on receiving the funniest present of al 
a jolly Jack-in-the-Box. Ol’ Daddy Coon received a bag o! 
golden corn, while sly Mr. Fox was given a gay toy chicke: 
which cackled lustily as he pressed its sides. 

Li’l’ Miss Porcupine was so intent on standing direct) 
under the mistletoe that she nearly lost her present. 

“Huh!” piped out Johnny Funny-Bunny, ‘“there’s n 
use of her standing under the mistletoe; no one will approac! 
her with all those prickly quills.” 

Far into the night the merry party lasted, until Litt! 
Mr. Squirrel had remembered all the guests, great and smal! 
and each had received some Christmas token, besides a fat 
bag of provisions to tide over the winter days. 

With every little appetite satisfied and every little art 
aching with its weight of gifts and with every little breast 
filled with gratitude and Christmas joy, the little guests di 

parted. And the leave-taking must have filled 


* ; Little Mr. Squirrel’s heart with joy—not to me! 
\ ) tion Hepsy, who was the originator of the big 
Ky hearted idea, and to whom the real credit belonged 

% Y The birds hopped by Little Mr. Squirrel a 


nab Hepsy at the door and their chatter of thanks a 
promises of everlasting good will was rew 
enough for all the good that had been done 

G Woodchuck and Molly Mouse wanted to talk 
, long over their appreciation that others beh 
them had to shove them forward out the do 
Ol’ Daddy Coon and Mr. Beaver didn’t hi 


Af 





words to express their appreciation, but their actions a: ( 
handshakes carried their meaning. 

The very last to leave was Johnny Funny-Bunny, w 
exclaimed, as he said good night: ‘This surely has beer 
very great lesson to me, Mr. Squirrel, and I cannot begin 
thank you for tiding us over; and next year I'll surely be 
hand to lay in a good supply of winter's food.” 

Waving his hand in a happy farewell, he went scamperi 
over the snow-covered fields, followed by Mrs. Bunny a! 
the Bunny babies. 

Little Mr. Squirrel closed his door and, turning to his w 
with a happy sigh of satisfaction, said: ‘‘ Hepsy, dear, « 
party was a great success, and we'll just see if Johnn) 
Funny-Bunny keeps his resolution.” 


oa 


If you wish to see just hi 

“Little Mr. Squirrel’s Christm 
Party ”’ looked, take your shee 
and cut out pictures on page 3 
Page should be first mouni. 
on heavier cardboard and ta 
left at dotted lines to be ber 
back so the pictures will stand 
upright. 
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“WhyYou Must iii Beautiful Well- 
Kept Hair to be Attractive 














VERYWHERE you go your hair is noticed 

most critics ally. 

It tells the world what you are. 

If you wear your hair becomingly and always 
have it beautifully clean and well-kept, it adds 
more than anything else to your attractiveness. 

Beautiful hair is not just a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror and look 
at the front, the sides, and the back. Try doing 
it up in various ways. See just how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way you dress your hair, 
or in the way you care for it, makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in its appearance. 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is always the 
most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real 
life and lustre, natural wave and color, and makes 
your hair soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, 
stiff and gummy, and the strands cling together, 
and it feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it 
is because your hair has not been sham pooed 
properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed properly, 
and is thoroughly clean, it will be glossy, smooth 
and bright, delightfully fresh-looking, soft and 
silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing, to keep it beautiful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The free alkali in 
ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating people use Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. T his ¢lear, pure and en- 
tirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure, 





Illustrated by Will Grefé 























and it does not dry the scalp, or make the hair 
brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you can 
make your hair look, just ‘ 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 

water. Then, apply a little Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in thoroughly all 
over the scalp and throughout the entire length, 
down to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an abun 

dance of rich, creamy lather. This should be 
rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 
tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the s« alp 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and 
scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh water. Then 
use another application of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for washing the 
hair; but sometimes the third is necessary. You 
can easily tell, for when the hair is perfectly clean 
it will be soft and silky in the water, the strands 
will fall apart easily, each separate hair floating 
alone in the water, and the entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy and light to the touch 
and be so clean it will fairly squeak when you pull 
it through your fingers. 
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Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final wash- 
ing the hair and scalp should be rinsed in at 
least two changes of warm water and followed 
with a rinsing in cold water. When you have 
rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring it as dry as you 
can; and finish by rubbing it with a turkish towel, 
shaking it and fluffing it until it is dry. Then 
give it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appear- 
ance of being much thicker and heavier than It is. 

If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a cer- 
tain day each week for /} 
a Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 









Shampoo. This regular 
weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft, and the 


hair fine and silky, bright, 


fresh looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage, 
and it will be noticed and 





admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet 
goods counter. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last for 
months. 


MULSIFIED —~— 





DOMNUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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OIL SHAMPOO 32°". 
: THE R.L. W. CO. 














Begin by studying your profile. If you have a pug nose, do not put your hair on the top of your head; 
sides; if your face is very thin and long, then you should fluff - your hair out at the sides. 
these and other individual features must be taken into consideration in selecting the proper hairdress. Above all, simplicity should prevail. You are always most attractive 
when your hair looks most natural—when it looks most like you. 








Your Hair Should be Dressed so as to Emphasize Your Best Lines and Reduce Your Worst Ones 


if you have a round, fat face, do not fluff your hair out too much at the 
The woman with the full face and double chin should wear her hair high. All 
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Eatmor 
Cranberries 


Cranberries should 
be served with 


every meal 
As a zestful relish with all meats, 


hot or cold, serve cranberry 
sauce. Try these recipes — 


Cranberry Sauce 


One quart cranberries, two cups 
boiling water, 1/2 to 2 cups sugar. 
Boil sugar and water together for 
five minutes; skim; add the cran- 
berries and boil without stirring 
(five minutes is usually sufficient) 
until all the skins are broken. Re- 
move from the fire when the pop- 
ping stops. 


Strained Cranberry Sauce 


If a strained sauce is preferred, 
cook the cranberries and water; 
then press through the strainer, 
keeping back the skins; add the 
sugar and finish the cooking as 
suggested. 


As a spread on bread or cake 
try this delicious jelly — 


Cranberry Jelly 


Cook until soft the desired quan- 
tity of cranberries with 1/2 pints of 
water for each two quarts of ber- 
ries. Strain the juice through a 
jelly bag. 

Measure the juice and heat it to 
the boiling point. Add one cup of 
sugar for every two cups of juice; 
stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
boil briskly for five minutes; skim, 
and pour into glass tumblers, por- 
celain or crockery molds. 

8 Ibs. of cranberries and 2% lbs. 
of sugar make 10 tumblers of 
beautiful jelly. 


As a most delicious dessert — 
try this recipe — 


Cranberry Pie 


Have ready a partly baked pastry 
shell. Pour in sauce when cold, 
made by either of the above sauce 
recipes; put strips of pastry over 
the top, and finish baking in a 
moderate oven. 

Always cook cranberries in por- 
celain-lined, enameled or alu- 
minum vessels — never in tin. 

A recipe folder, containing many 
ways to use and preserve cran- 
berries, will be sent free on 
request. 


American Cranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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SAFE MOTHERHOOD 


By William 


T TOOK the World War to sketch for us 

a cross section of the physical condition 

of American manhood; the military draft 
revealed that one-third of the young men 
examined for military service were physically 
unfit. Much of this unfitness resulted from 
causes wholly preventable. This is the 
foundation upon which our Red Cross has 
erected its program for peacetime service. 

But long before our entry into the war our 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor had made a discovery 
more staggering than the above: Fourteen 
foreign countries have made motherhood a 
safer privilege for their women than it is in 
the United States; and in ten foreign coun- 
tries it is safer to be a baby than it is here. 
Two years ago America lost twenty-three 
thousand mothers in childbirth and nearly 
a quarter of a million babies under one year 
of age! Every year this ordeal robs us of 
seventeen thousand mothers; every year 
we lose two hundred and fifty thousand 
babies before they have had half a chance to 
live! 

Like the physical unfitness of so large a 
percentage of young American manhood, 
the deaths of these mothers and their babies 
are largely preventable. Criminal negli- 
gence must be charged against the nation 
for this fearful wastage of lives, neglect of the 
elementary safeguards which it is as much 
the duty of the nation to throw about 
motherhood and infancy as it is its duty to 
protect our national security by armed force. 
Motherhood and infancy are the heart and 
life blood of America. Failure to proteet 
either blackens our present and imperils our 
future. 


Where Advice is Needed 


HE fact that eight out of every hundred 

mothers—studied in the rural sections of 
six different states—received no medical ad- 
vice or trained care during pregnancy is in 
small measure the misfortune of those 
mothers, but in overwhelming measure it is 
criminal negligence of the states’ citizens as a 
whole. It does not cover the case to say that 
the Children’s Bureau found many of these 
mothers so isolated that medical help often 
was impossible for them. It is the business 
of other people more fortunately located to 
see that this aid does get to these women. 

The immediate localities in particular and 
the rest of the country at large are to blame 
for the fact that in the rural areas of the 
states studied by the bureau there was not 
nor is now any organized effort to meet 
the need for instruction in prenatal and in- 
fant hygiene and for trained care during 
pregnancy and confinement. Where this aid 
is available in rural districts the cost often 
enough is entirely beyond the means of those 
who need it. But this doesn’t excuse us as 
a nation. Motherhood and infancy should 
not be catalogued as luxuries obtainable only 
by those financially able to buy them. No 
human law authorizes the marketing of these 
birthrights. 

Che figures I have cited are mere figures 
\s such they do not always impress us. We 
are so tired of reading percentages and aver 
ages. But most of us are keenly receptive to 
close-to-earth cases in point SO 
with these figures for a back- 
ground,shorten your perspective 
until it focuses on this message 
which Miss Anne Martin, former 
chairman of the National 
Woman’s Party, verbally de- 
livered before the Senate com- 
mittee when it held its recent 
hearings on the problem of state 
and Federal protection of mater- 
nity and infancy. 

“T think that we ought not 
to forget that these courageous 
women who go out with their 
husbands to develop the land 
and the general resources of the 
Western States are entitled to 
at least as good care as well-to-do 
mothers have in more civilized 
communities,”’ she said. “I have 
seen these women brought into 
road houses from remote ranches, 
where they could have the care 
only of the woman who rar the 
road house, a woman not even 
a trained midwife, but willing 
and anxious to help. Very often 
dangerous complications would 
arise from the fact that the 
woman had to bear children 
under such circumstances, and 
large numbers of mothers and 
children died. 

“Of course you can see why 
they do not have a doctor; in 
many cases they are hundreds 
of miles from doctors and hospi- 
tals. ‘A doctor charges seventy 
five dollars to come here,’ they 





Mothers Flocked to the Child-Welfare Special 
and Brought Their Babies to be Examined. 
The Nurse Inside the Special is Giving This 
Little One a Thorough Inspection 


say, ‘and we cannot afford it.’ In other 
cases, if they happen to be on a sheep ranch, 
they say: ‘All the automobiles in the neigh- 
borhood were being used for sheep shearing 
and they could not take me to the hospital in 
time.’ The solution obviously is to provide 
instruction for these prospective mothers 
through national and state aid.” 

These cases are typical of scores of areas 
in the thinly settled sections of the West. 
Conditions are just as tragic in many of the 
mountain sections of the South—in the great 
Appalachian America, where the population 
is practically one hundred per cent pure 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The Children’s Bureau has sent its women 
agents into such regions. They go where 
doctors never have been. These agents have 
worked to help, while they collected the 
vital information necessary to construct a 
picture for holding before the eyes of the 
country, which has been unmindful of its 
obligation to these people. In such a typical 
mountain county in the South the bureau 
women agents found the maternal death rate 
nearly twenty-two to one hundred thousand 
population, as compared with the rate of fif- 
teen and two-tenths for the entire area of 
death registration. This maternal death 
rate grows out of such causes as the agents 
have reported back to their bureau. 


Thirty-Five Miles to a Doctor 


“TN THE mountain county no physician is 

resident in any of the three townships of 
the survey and the families live from four to 
thirty-five miles from the nearest doctor 
here is no hospital within the county, the 
nearest being located at the county seat of 
the adjacent county, reached in one day by 
stage across the roughest mountain roads. 





The Child -Welfare Special Filled a Tremendous Need Wherever it 
Went and Met With a Hearty Response From Doctors, County 
Officials and Public-Spirited People Generally 


Harper Dean 


“There are no trained nurses in the county 
and the patients are dependent upon the 
well-meaning but untrained services of rela- 
tives and neighbors. Trained nursing in con- 
finement was wholly lacking. No one of the 
mothers visited had had the services of either 
a trained or ‘practical’ nurse during con 
finement; some few had been nursed by 
attending midwives, and others by relatives, 
neighbors or friends. 

“Prenatal care is practically nonexistent; 
more than three-fourths of the mothers 
visited had had no advice or supervision 
whatever during their pregnancy. Over half 
the mothers were attended in confinement by 
a neighborhood midwife. Postnatal visits 
are rarely made by the physician, but where 
a midwife lives close by it is customary for 
her to ‘drop in’ every day or so in passing.”’ 

If you can visualize a mountain region of 
fifty-five hundred miles’ area without a single 
hospital, where no trained medical aid or 
nursing can be had, then it is not hard to 
understand the figures that follow. They 
were gathered by women agents of the Chil 
dren’s Bureau from five counties in such a 
section. Consider: 

Forty-five out of eighty-nine, twenty-two 
out of twenty-eight, twelve out of fifteen, 
ten out of sixteen, ten out of fourteen babies 
died before they were one month old! 

Homesteading in the Far Western States 
is a struggle. The fearful winters, the 
droughts, the isolation take their toll of lives 
and courage. In such an environment 
motherhood is the greatest peril. Every 
child born there has a mother who is thrice 
a heroine. 

A woman in such a county approached 
motherhood at a time when her husband had 
to go away from home. Up to the day of her 
confinement she had to milk, churn, care for 
the chickens, work in the garden and carry 
water to the house from a well three hundred 
feet away. The day of her confinement she 
did a large washing, then walked two miles 
to the home of a neighbor. 


One Mother’s Burden 


HE gave birth to her baby without medi- 

cal attendance; she only had the will 
ing, if untrained, help of her neighbor. For 
six days she stayed there, then walked the 
two miles home again. That day the father 
returned. He did her work. But the next 
day he had to leave again. Then she took 
up her work, the while caring for the baby 
It wasn’t very strong. When the little one 
was four months old the mother had to cook 
for three harvesters for a week; a’ month 
later for six threshermen for a day. 

During the last three months of pregnancy 
of another homesteading mother she rode 
once a week to see her husband, who was five 
miles from home, herding sheep. Already 
she had brought six children into the world; 
the youngest was three, the oldest twelve 
The day she came home from her last visit 
to her husband her baby was born. She and 
the children were the only ones at home 
Up to, the hour of her confinement she did all 
the heavy work about the place. One of 
these tasks was Bringing water to the house 
from a well a quarter of a mile away. 

At my hand are hundreds of 
records from which I have chosen 
these few. They have been col- 
lected by the women agents of 
the bureau to show you and me 
and millions more what the 
bureau means when it holds up 
the bare statement that every 
year we lose seventeen thousand 
mothers and two hundred and 
fifty thousand babies. 

By no means are these losses 
confined to the rural regions. 
The densely populated cities 
contribute their annual quotas 
to the death roll, where there is 
too much poverty for mothers 
and babies to pay for the right 
to health and life, where there is 
too much indifference on the part 
of others to the lot of their less 
fortunate neighbors. 

So what are we going to do 
about it? Let them die? Are 
we going to look upon this mor- 
tality rate for mothers and babies 
as one of the “inevitables” in 
the equation of national destiny? 
In other words, are we going to 
shirk the responsibility, which 
fairly singles us out and calls to 
us by name from the records of 
seventeen thousand mothers and 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
babies each year? 

One naturally asks, What can 
be done about it? A great deal 
can be done. This casualty list 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 
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The 


Unforgetable Holiday 


Living beautifully is a very practical matter. 


HOME JOURNAL 


The 


expression of good-will depends on practical actions. 
The giving of gifts arises from the desire to do good 


and to be remembered. 


The better the gift, 


the 


greater the good and the longer the remembrance. 


Finding More Hours for Play 


Millions of hours have been added 
to the leisure time of the quarter mil- 
lion of women who keep their homes 
healthful with Apex Electric Cleaners. 
The cleanliness of these homes is 
thorough. 

The woman who uses an Apex has 
no fear that a visitor may uncover dust 
by moving a chair, or by drawing an 
inquisitive finger over a polished table. 

Apex Cleaners encourage thorough 
house cleaning by doing the work so 
easily and so fast that every nook and 
corner can be reached, with time to 


spare. You are not working when you 
are using an Apex; you are only di- 
recting the motor that does the work. 

For these reasons and many others, 
the choice of an Apex for Christmas 
this year—as a gift to yourself or 
someone else —will carry the Holiday 
throughout the years to come, in 
pleasant memories and equally pleas- 
ant daily service. 

There is a dealer near you who will 
demonstrate the Apex in your own 
home without obligation. If you do 
not know him, write us for his name. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, 1067 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Made in Canada by 


APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED, 102-104 Atlantic Ave., 


The 


Toronto, Ont. 






ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 
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Two Apex 
Features 
The Apex with its in- 


é hh ned ait ided NOZZzE 


and horizontal motor 


furnitus 
Trau up the aust 
from around chair 
and table legs, and 
cleans close up to base- 
boards. Apex suction 
is just as powerful at 
the extreme ends of the 
nozzle opening as in 


"OS 


the center. 


across. 


Then There’s the Washing 
Much as an Apex Electric Cleaner lightens 

house cleaning, the Rotapex Electric Washer 

still further takes the drudgery out of washday. 


An electric washer must be investigated. It fai 
is too large an investment to be left to chance AVY 
The Rotapex has been through many rigorous a 
investigations. It wasmade after the most sert- mi a 
- :; { 
ous study of whatawashingmachineshoulddo, [i 
how long it should last, and how it should work. NA y 
It satisfies these very important requirements, it Fei 
washes all kinds of washable clothes and fabrics clean we 
all kinds, safely, easily, efficiently. It operates posi- nf} 
tively, with the least attention and effort. The structure wv 
is dependable. The mechanical parts are scientific, i 
accurate, strong. The power used is reasonable, and @) 


the entire machine is built for real service and long life. 


See it demonstrated. 


| RSTAPEX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 


Built by the makers of the 
famous Apex Electric Cleaner 
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and we will mail you 
copy of this wonder- 
ful Style Book, show- 


ashionable fall mods 


utmost for your mone 


to have the most aris- 
tocratic fashions and 
how to get the quality 
which means perfect 
satisfaction. You 
must see the 
Baird-North 
Style Book to 
be posted on 
what is cor- 
rect for this 
season. Ask 
for it now. 
Mail the 
coupon 
today. 


All- 


Wool 
Tricotine 


Dress 


Just one example of 
the high gradegarments 
we offer to discriminat- 
ing women. Made in the 
fashionable Tricotine 
and smartly tailored. 
Note the distended hip 


attractive 


metallic thread on shou 
quarter length sleeves 


every line, one that any 


in. For Misses, 16to20 
in. Color, Blue 


manship 


super-value—a garment 








Postage, 
16c extra 
Give size and 
skirt length 
= owe oe 


BAIRD-N 
379 Broad St. 


Fall styles. 
Name 


Address 


Fall oor 
Just send the coupon 
(or a letter or postcard ).« 


ing youthevery latestin 
te lling you how to get the 
book that will open your 


eyes to values — that 
will show you just how 















line which gives such an 
silhouette. 
Embroidered in floss and 


ders of the kimono-cut waist 
and on the vestee. Similar 
embroidery covers the slipper 
pockets and finishes the three- 


buttonslend astylishtouch. Belted 
with self material. Invisible front 
closing. Waist lined with Jap Silk. 

A dress surpassingly gracefulin / 


can be proud to wear. Sizes for 
women, bust 34 to 44. Skirt,39 # 


Order by No. 
12E3001. Be sure to give size. 
Postage, 10 cents extra. Price 


Baird-North Values 


In Baird North offerings you find not only exclusive 
styles but exceptional material and thorough work- 
you find every Baird-North garment a 


fashionably but which will give you the best wear 
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lL 
Metallic 


woman 


Skirt, 36 


$3500 


which not only dresses you 


Send for the Style Book 
which tells you in detail 
how this extra good ap 
parel is designed and 
made and how it gives 
you the most for your 
money 





All-Wool 
Velour 


Suit 


} Made of soft, woolly 
fabric. Coat orna 
mented by pin-tuck 
clusters at back 
where center panel 

falls free below 

hips. Pin-tucked 

pockets at sides 

and pin tucks on 

collar which may 
be closed high or 
low. Cross-over 
string belt Lined 
with printed silk 
satin Skirt gath 
ered at back under 
an all ‘round 
belt and equip 
ped with pock 
ets. Women's 
sizes, 341046 


length, 34 in 
Skirt, 39 to 42 
in. Misses’ 
sizes, 14to20 
/ Back coat 34in 
Skirt, 38 in 
Colors, Rein 
deer Tan, Navy 
Blue. Order 
omen's 
Reindeer 
Tan by No. 
11E 2005, 
Blue by No. 
11E2007. 
Misses’ Rein- 
deer Tanby No. 
11£2009, Blue 
by No. 11E2011. 








Send 
Coupon 


Now— today 


Book. Don't miss see 


Just send U the coupon 


iORTH CO. 


Providence, R. L. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book of advance 


getthe 
Baird-North Style 


incefallfashionsand 
valuesoffered inevery 
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KEEP YOUR CAR 
FROM CATCHING COLD 


By John Chapman Hilder 


]° YOU know how to keep 
your automobile running 
'} throughout the cold mid- 
winter months? Or, in 
case your optimism was 
laid low by your expe- 
| rience with last year’s 
| snow, do you know the 
| best way to store a car so 

—— =J as to insure its ability to 
run again in the spring? It is undeniably 
exhilarating to motor in cold weather, pro- 
vided you take precautions against freezing. 
Cars and human beings alike have their 
vulnerable spots. In a car the parts requir- 
ing protection and special care are the cooling 
system—which seems a bit of a paradox 
the storage battery, the oiling system and 
the tires. 

There is only one way to make sure that 
the water in your cooling system will not 
freeze, and that is to add some nonfreezing 
solution at regular intervals. You can buy 
these preparations ready made at accessory 
stores and garages, or mix them yourself. If 
you buy them in packages it is wise to sat- 
isfy yourself, when making the purchase, 
that the compound contains no substances— 
such as calcium chloride, for instance—which 
are injurious to metal. Acids and strong 
alkali solutions will eat into the radiator 
tubes and water jackets, causing irreparable 
damage. For home preparation the most 
efficient and most readily available ingredi- 
ents are alcohol and glycerin mixed with 
water. To all intents and purposes there 
exist to-day two kinds of alcohol: wood and 
denatured. Denatured is the cheaper of the 
two, has a higher boiling point, a lower 
freezing point and is, therefore, more to be 
desired on all counts. 








A Cure for Freezing 


\ ATER freezes at thirty-two degrees 

above zero. Denatured alcohol does not 
freeze until the mercury drops down to two 
hundred degrees below zero. In the light of 
that information you might ask why it would 
not be a sound idea to use denatured alcohol 
alone, without any water at all. The answer 
to this is that denatured alcohol—even if you 
are rich enough to afford using it neat—has 
a lower boiling point than water. It would 
be absolutely satisfactory as an anti-freezing 
solution provided you did not run your car. 
But if you attempted to run the car with 
nothing but denatured alcohol in the radiator 
the engine would overheat in no time because 
the alcohol would boil away. 

[ven when you use a solution of water and 
alcohol you need to be unusually careful 
about your fan belt and your circulating 
pump and your hose connections, 
the alcohol solution 


because 
in common with other 


alcoholic solutions—tends to make things 
hotter than does plain water. 
For temperatures between freezing 


thirty-two degrees—and zero a solution of 
three parts water to one part alcohol will 
remain liquid. Below zero increase the pro 
portion of alcohol to water, adding five per 
cent more for every 
ten degrees of drop in 
temperature. If your 
climate is such that it 
becomes necessary to 
use more than forty 
per cent alcohol, I 
would suggest storing 
your car and using a 
sleigh. 

One great inconven- 
ience whichattachesto 
the use of alcohol as a 
preventive of freezing 
is the readiness with 
which it evaporates. 
You must constantly 
keep tabs on the solu- 
tion in your radiator, 
adding alcohol to make 
up for this evapora- 
tion loss. Since there 
is usually a water loss 
as well it is a little 
puzzling as to whether 
one should add water 
or alcohol or both, and 
in what proportions. 
It is a good plan be- 
fore the cold weather 
sets in to check up on 
the cooling system of 
your car to see that 
there are no leaks. 
Have the hose re- 
newed, the hose 
clamps tightly fitted, 
the radiator soldered, 


if it needs soldering, and the “packing” on 
the water pump shafts inspected. You will 
then lose only such water and alcohol as may 
boil away, bubble out through the radiator 
overflow pipe or evaporate. 

It is really quite a simple matter to find 
out what the proportionate loss of alcohol to 
water has been. Take a hydrometer such as 
the battery man uses when he tests your 
storage battery and obtain a reading of the 
specific gravity of the alcohol and water 
solution when you first put it into your cool- 
ing system. A mixture of three parts water 
to one part alcohol should give a hydrometer 
reading of .969, or thereabouts, depending on 
the quality of the alcohol. The directions on 
the box in which the hydrometer is packed 
will tell you how to use it. 

Make a note of the reading you obtain 
when the solution is fresh. Then,. subse- 
quently, when you have to add water and 
alcohol you have a standard by which to test 
the liquid in the radiator. If the specific 
gravity indicated on the hydrometer is 
higher than the original figure, there has been 
a greater loss of alcohol than of water. If it 
is lower than the original figure, the solution 
has lost more water than alcohol—this sel- 
dom happens. In replenishing the supply 
add alcohol, or water, in such quantities that 
the hydrometer will show a figure equal to, 
or approximately equal to, the original read- 
ing of which you made a note. 

As a rule one can add a mixture of three 
parts alcohol to one part water and obtain 
the desired reading. 

A combination of glycerin and alcohol 
with water is more satisfactory than alcohol 
alone because the glycerin does not evapo- 
rate and because it raises the boiling point of 
the solution. Glycerin is expensive, but 
need be bought only once in a season. Its 
only bad quality is that it has a slightly 
deleterious effect upon rubber. But that is 
not a serious disadvantage, because you 
ought to renew the hose every spring and fall 
anyway. 

Glycerin and alcohol may be mixed with 
water in the following proportions, according 
to the prevailing temperature: 

At from thirty to fifteen degrees above 
zero: 


PARTS 
Alcohol. . ‘ . 10 
Glycerin 10 
Water .. : 80 


Not lower than five degrees below zero: 
Not | than f le; bel 


PARTS 
Al ohol : 15 
Glycerin 15 
Water 70 


For lower temperatures the amounts of 
alcohol and glycerin should be increased 
As I have already intimated, however, there 
is a point at which it becomes more desirabk 
to take to horses or dog teams than to try to 
Note: It is never nex essary to add 
Only the alcohol 


use a Car. 
glycerin to the solution. 
and the water evaporate. 

If you are careful you will always cover the 
radiator of your 


car when it is standing, 





either at the curb or in your garage. And the 
only wholly satisfactory way to cover it is 
with one of those leather or leatherette 
jackets designed for the purpose. They are 
made to fit any make of car, range in price 
from about five dollars—for very small 
cars—to as much as you feel inclined to pay. 
A lap robe thrown over the hood is of little 
use because you cannot depend on it to stay 
put. The tailor-made radiator cover cannot 
blow off. There are also metal contrivances 
equipped with shutters, opened and closed 
automatically by means of thermostats inde 
pendent of the driver, that may be applied to 
the front of the radiator. These, however, 
are more expensive than the leather covers 

For the benefit of new motorists, who are 
facing their first experience with the winter 
care of a car, I want to make it clear that the 
radiator cover, by itself, is not sufficient to 
keep a car from freezing. The function of the 
cover is to retain heat in an engine that is 
already warm. And it is surprising how long 
an engine will retain its warmth when the 
radiator is properly covered. But once the 
car is thoroughly cold, the radiator cover is 
of no use whatever as a frost preventer. 


Keep the Engine Warm 


a a solution is absolutely 
essential. The radiator cover, however, 
serves a useful purpose in that it facilitates 
starting. By keeping the engine warm when 
it is standing on the street, and by preventing 
the suction of cold air through the radiator, 
it saves undue drains on the storage battery 
and gets the engine hot enough to run 
smoothly in a comparatively short time. It 
is important, however, to open the front 
shutters or flaps as soon as the engine is 
warmed up, otherwise the lack of a circula- 
tion of cool air past the cylinders, combined 
with the low boiling point of the anti-freezing 
solution, will lead to overheating and its 
consequent ravages. 

The problem of keeping an engine warm 
has engaged many alert minds, for even a 
radiator cover, aided by a hood blanket, will 
retain the heat in the engine for only a 
limited period. And unless your garage is 
equipped with some kind of heating appa 
ratus, starting on a cold morning will involve 
considerable sleight-of-hand work. If your 
garage is built as an integral part of your 
house—a form of construction rapidly grow 
ing in popularity—or if it is sufficiently near 
the house to be warmed by an extension of 
your main heating plant, or if it has a furnace 
and radiators or registers of its own, then, of 
course, you have nothing to worry about— 
except, perhaps, how to get coal. But if, as 
in the majority of cases, your garage con 
tains no built-in furnace, you must have re 
course to a gas or kerosene or electrical 
heater, specially designed for garage use and 
equipped w ith safety features to prevent the 
ignition of stray gasoline vapor. There are 
several such heaters on the market 

It is not absolutely necessary to heat the 
whole garage. You can keep the engine 
warm overnight in other ways, which I will 
shortly describe. But 
it is preferable to heat 
the garage because it 
is almost impossible to 
do any work on a car 
when the surrounding 
atmosphere is glacial. 
Besides, the lubricant 
inthetransmissionand 
in the rear axle hous- 
ing gets so solid after 
standing in the cold 
that a heavy strain is 
placed on the gears 
and shafts when they 
first cut through it. 

There is one heater, 
a kerosene burner, 
which recommends it- 
self because not only 
does it heat the engine 
but the garage to boot. 
It stands in front of 
the car and circulates 
hot water through the 
radiator and water 
jackets, acting, at the 
same time, in the gen- 
eral capacity of a 
stove. Another engine 
heater, a small cylin- 
drical affair, takes cur- 
rent from the electric 
light line. You simply 
open the hood, lay the 
heater on the engine 

CONTINUED ON 

PAGE 186 
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“Oh! 
It’s the wonderful 


electric SWEEPER-VAC 
suction cleaner with the Motor Driven Brush and That Lever.”’ 


Write today for the most elaborate Vacuum Cleaner book ever issued 


PNEUVAC Company — 162 Fremont Street — Worcester, Massachusetts 
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“An America—The Very Thing 
I Wished For!” 


ORTUNATE indeed is the woman who re- 

ceives the gift of an America Electric Cleaner. 
It means the end of outworn methods of clean- 
ing that sap her strength and health. It means 
the beginning of cheery cleaning days and an 
immaculate, healthful home that satisfies her pride 
as a housekeeper. 


“Over—Under— Thru” 


The America has an unusually effective way 
of removing all germ-laden dirt, dust and litter 
from the floor—the kiddies’ playground. Only 
the America moves the cleansing air over, under and 
thru the meshes of the carpet, aided by the brush 
which picks up surface litter and gently but 
thoroly combs the nap in both directions. This 
exclusive action is made possible by the front 
and side arched openings in the nozzle, admitting 
a powerful air stream that insures the most 
rapid and thoro cleaning. 


See the America displayed in your local store —or write us. 


We'll see that you have your America for Christmas 


THE WISE-McCLUNG MFG. COMPANY 
520 EIGHTH ST., NEW PHILADELPHIA 
OHIO 








ELECTRIC CLEANER 
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THROUGH ENCHANTED SEAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


Later that night Hadji Damad Bey 
seemed to have got the better of his temper 
and to have made amends for his interrup- 
tion, for when he said good night to Katrina 
Kuropatkine he kissed her hand very ten- 
derly and said something which made her 
laugh, without vexation. 

Hallam Scott had disappeared, probably 
into the wireless room on the boat deck, 
where he seemed to spend a good deal of his 
time with the Italian operator, for some 
reason unknown to me then, although after- 
ward I knew. 


T WAS next day, I think, that I went 

among the second-class passengers and 
heard a tale from one of them which lifted 
the veil from what, to me, was the mysteri- 
ous life of the peoples in Asia Minor during 
five years of untold history. It was the 
Armenian girl whom I had seen pacing the 
deck so restlessly, with a wallet strapped 
about her, who told me something of all this 
by her own tale of tragedy, and it was the 
second officer of the ship who put me in the 
way of hearing it 

“You know that Armenian lass,” said he, 
“‘the one with eyes like black pearls, on the 
second-class deck. She has a bunch of pho- 
tographs which would make the Chamber of 
Horrors in Madame Tussaud’s look like a 
girl’s boudoir. Come and have a look at 
them.” 

“Rather not,” I said. ‘I’m not keen on 
horrors.” 

“Tt’s a duty,” said the second officer more 
gravely than his usual way of speech. “‘We 
don’t believe these things; but there’s the 
proof of them staring you in the face.” 

“What things?” I asked. 

And he said that they proved the massa- 
cres of Armenians by the Turks during the 
European war when all the Greek and Ar- 
menian communities on the coast of Asia 
Minor and in scores of towns were deported 
to the interior and largely wiped out by 
deliberate cruelty, murder and disease. 

The Armenian girl was a little hostile at 
first, down there between the hatchways, 
when the officer introduced me in his breezy 
way and said: “This gentleman would like 
to see your peep-show, my dear—the photo- 
graphs, I mean—and to hear the tale of your 
journey in the mountains.” 

““T do not show them to amuse strangers,”’ 
she said. “They are only for people who 
would know the truth and help to punish the 
criminals.” 

“‘My friend is a lion for truth,” said the 
ship’s officer, winking at me. 

I shrank from seeing her photographs and 
indeed did not study them very carefully 
because of the:r stark horror. They were 
photographs—which this girl had got from a 
German officer—of Armenian women and 
children lying dead in heaps, of Turkish 
soldiers sitting among piles of skulls, of 
murdered children in the ruins of looted 
villages. 

Once the girl pointed to a figure and said 
“That is my mother,” and at another time 
she said ‘‘ That is my little brother.” 

One photograph I took from her hand and 
looked at closely It showed a Turkish 
officer sitting on a pile of stones, smoking, 
close to the bodies of some dead women 


“Do you know this man’s name?” I asked 








And she answered: ‘‘Hadji Damad Bey. 
He was a fiend.” 

She did not tell me in what way he was a 
fiend, but I knew that she thought him one 
of the men who had ordered the things 
which had happened to her people and to 
herself. 

Sitting there on one of the hatchways, in 
a night of stars, with the bright light at our 
masthead and darkness about us and the 
dark blue sea luminous beyond us and around 
us, she told me of those things which hap- 
pened to her folk and herself on the coast of 
Asia Minor, not far from where our ship would 
pass after a passage through the Dardanelles. 

I remember her narrative still. I think I 
could tell it almost word by word as it poured 
from her lips in her queer fluent French, 
though I will not do so. She told me how 
the Armenians were first warned of their fate 
by placards pasted on their walls one night 
announcing that all Armenian men and 
women were to be deported to the south. 
Only those could remain who embraced the 
faith of Islam At once the tragedy 
began. The men were collected together and 
made to march out of the town, leaving their 
wives and children. 

The women were packed in carts and 
driven behind the men. Some of them took 
their children with them, but others aban- 
doned them—as they knew forever—placing 
them among Greek families who promised 
out of mercy to adopt them. Only a few men 
and women yielded to the temptation of 
saving their lives by renouncing their faith. 

It began outside the town of Samsun and, 
for some of the women and this girl who 
spoke to me, lasted for three months, when 
only twenty out of eighty in one party re- 
mained alive. Fora little while they traveled 
behind their own men in the jolting carts, 
weeping for the children they had left. Then 
the men disappeared. Other parties follow- 
ing saw the bodies of their husbands and 
brothers hanging on wayside trees or lying 
with their throats cut in the ditches. 

“My father was hanging there,” said the 
girl. 


RESENTLY the women were made to 

walk, because the drivers of the carts 
would go no farther. They walked over the 
mountain passes in the glare of the sun, 
parched with thirst. Their shoes were torn to 
shreds, and they walked with bare feet 
wrapped round with rags torn from their 
petticoats. 

Day by day women fell, unable to walk 
farther, although the Turks tried to flog them 
up, and they died of exhaustion. 

“T was too strong,”’ said the girl. ‘‘I did 
not die.” 

The Turks did not kill the women as they 
had slaughtered the men. They only drove 
them until they dropped. 

After the armistice this Armenian girl 
found Greek friends who took her with them 
to Smyrna and thence to Athens. Now she 
was going to Constantinople 

“Why?” I asked 

She did not answer the question directly 
but looked at me sideways in a queer, furtive 
way. “I want to find a man whom I met 
before in Asia,” she said 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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Full-Flavored Oats So Quickly Prepared 


They Cook Perfectly in 10 to 15 Minutes 


The great nutritive value of oats has always been appre- 
ciated, but too much time has been required to prepare them. 


It’s different now—in homes where Armour’s Oats are 
known and demanded. While the coffee is boiling, the oats 
are cooking. In 10 to 15 minutes they’re done— perfectly 
and to a “queen’s taste.” 


Such nourishment — such exceptional oat flavor, the secret 
of the distinct Armour process of milling! No wonder, then, 
that mothers rely on Armour’s Oats to form a 
mainstay for hungry little tots; or that persons 
who say they’re hard to please with breakfast 
cereals order “a heaping bowl of Armour’s Oats’”’ 
when at home, or away. 


Your grocer will respect your good 
taste when you order Armour’s Oats 


Manufactured by 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 


Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals — Oats, Corn 
Flakes, Pancake Flour, Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 
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like kitty’s!’ 
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prc K up a suit of Setsnug in both hands 


and stretch the fabric ’way out wide. Then 
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a | let go. It springs right back into shape. 

| Setsnug ‘‘gives’’ like this when you wear it. 
Itis never baggy; always trim and comfortable. 

| [his exceptional quality results from our spe- 

| cial knitting machines and using extra-fine 

‘| needles and extra-fine, tested yarns. The 
knitting is closer and tighter, and there are 
more ‘‘ribs’’ to the garment than in the ordi- 

nary underwear at popular prices. 

: Fitted and refitted on /ving models ; and made 

: true to size. You will be delighted with the 
way it fits and feels. 77y 77. 

= Ask your dealer. Union and two-piece gar- 

ments for all year ’round. Write for booklet 

A telling why Setsnug is better underwear. 











AVALON KNITWEAR CO., Utica, N.Y. 
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THROUGH ENCHANTED SEAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


Her lover? Needless to say, I did not ask 
that question. But I think I know now that 
it was not her lover she was going to meet. 

The ship was quiet, except for the throb- 
bing of the engines and the soft swish of 
the sea. 

“Time to sleep!” said the Armenian girl. 

I said good night to her and went back 
to my cabin. 

We sailed next day along the coast of 
Saloniki and passed through the Dardanelles. 
We could see the old trenches of English 
and Australians and the Turkish trenches 
facing them and, against the shelving walls 
of rock at the water’s edge, the wreckage of 
ships from which the British troops had 
landed. 
si OUR men fought bravely,” said a voice 
by my side. It was Hadji Damad- Bey 
who spoke, and he was sweeping the penin 
sula with his field glasses, staring intently at 
certain landmarks. 

“You were there?” 


I asked. 


He nodded and said: “TI see my old gun 
emplacements. Your troops were easy tar 
gets They had no cover over there, where 
those bushes have grown. I mowed them 


down.” 

Instinctively I drew back from hima little. 
He had mowed down good comrades of mine 
and the flower of our Empire’s boyhood. I 
moved away from him to another part of 
the deck where Hallam Scott sat with little 
Anna, telling her what had happened on that 
shore. 

Katrina Kuropatkine was a little ailing, it 
seemed, and was staying in her cabin. I did 
not see her at dinner that night, but later, 
some hours later when all the ship was 
asleep again, except in the engine rooms and 
at the wheel, I heard her voice. 

It was very hot that night, with hardly a 
breath stirring, so that I found my cabin 
insufferable and sleep impossible down there. 
I slipped on an overcoat over my pajamas, 
took a blanket with me, and climbed up to 
the boat deck to sleep al fresco. It was de- 
lightful there, lying back in a deck chair 
under the shelter of the wireless room and 
watching the world of stars, wonderfully 
bright, uncountable, divinely beautiful. 

I dozed a little, and then woke again when 
I heard Katrina Kuropatkine’s voice. She 
spoke in a low tone, but I knew the note of 


it, the pretty timbre of her French, and I 
heard her words: 
“Tt’s to save my family, Hallam. They 


are so miserable in their ruin, and with Hadji 
I can help them. 
He is generous as 


well as rich.” 


HEN I heard 

Hallam an- 
swer her angrily: 
“So you are giv- 
ing yourself for 
Turkish gold! By 
heaven, you are 
no bette than 
other women 


who sell them 


That is ; 
thing to say 
beyond for 
ness.” 

Hallam Scott’s 
voice rang out 
passionately, 
that I could not 
help hearing him, 
although I hated 
to play the eaves- 
dropper: “It is 
because I love 
you that I dare 
say it. Katrina, 
you are betray 
ing the love that 
is between us 
that more 
sacred than any 
sacrifice you 
make for the sake 
of your people 


vive 


SO 


1s 


No woman has 
the right to be a traitor to her soul, and 
your soul has confessed me as its lover. It’s 


a blasphemy against God’sown law, as eternal 
as those stars above us. There’s no mean- 
inginlifeexceptlove. Yourfather’s poverty 

what does that matter? Let him work, likean 
honest man, instead of living on his daugh- 
ter’s shame. Little Anna? I’m poor, but I 
have enough to keep her as well as you—and 
we were happy when we laughed at poverty 
and made a game of it a year ago in Paris 
Katrina, this Turk is—a Turk; his blood is 
eastern; his faith, such as it is, belongs to 
Islam and not to Christendom. His way 
with women is not our way. He would give 
you no liberty. You would be in ‘purdah’ 
with him, his slave and servant. He would 





break your spirit as that evening he crushed 
a glass under his heel. Katrina, my dearest, 
I beseech you not to go with him.” 

What her answer was I do not know, 
although she gave a kind of sob, and I saw 
her—vaguely as a shadow—sway a little 
toward him. But I could not bear to listen 
any longer to this talk not meant for any 
ears except those of the eternal silence 
hearkening to these two human souls, and 
I stood up from my chair and walked swiftly 
to the gangway, and went below again. 

There on the cabin deck I met another 
walker in the night, and I was startled. | 


recognized the figure of the Armenian girl 
in spite of the darkness into which she 
shrank as I came. She was still wearing the 
wallet carried from a strap round her 
shoulders, and it was by that, partly, that I 
knew her. 

“What do you want?” I asked rather 


roughly. ‘‘ This is the first-class deck 
I should not have spoken like that but 
for a sense of uneasiness which took hold of 


me. I did not like the way in which she had 
beer linking along the deck, feeling at the 
cabin doors. before she i ¢ The se 
officer had warned us against petty thefts 


t 


“T have been dreaming,’ ’ said the girl. “I 


lost my way.” Without another word she 
went swiftly away, toward the second-class 
quarters. 


WE WERE due in Constantinople on 
Wednesday morning, and by Tuesday 
night I was anxious to get into that port, 
not because I wanted to see the beauty of its 
mosques and minarets, or to study the 
crowded life of the Grande Rue of Pera, but 
because this voyage of ours was becoming 
too dramatic in its interest, and I had a 
sense of tragedy—a curious and oppressive 
foreboding—which was not pleasant. 

I cannot tell whether Hadji Damad Bey 
suspected private conversation between Hal 
lam Scott and Katrina Kuropatkine, but it 
was quite apparent that he was ill at ease and 
most fiercely jealous. By little tricks and 
subtleties he contrived to prevent Hallam 
from being alone for a second with the Rus- 
sian girl, who looked distressed—I think she 
had been weeping in the night—and several 
times I saw him looking at my friend with 
such a sinister and hateful glance that I 
made up my mind to warn Hallam to keep 
his cabin door locked when he went to bed 


Accidents may happen in a ship like ours. 
Before I could give him 


oct ugred 


this warning some- 
which disturbed me a 
good deal. It 
was the Turk 
who really should 


thing else 


have kept his 
door securely 
locked. Sol 


thought when to 
my surprise I saw 
Hallam come out 
of Hadji’s cabin 


with the guilty 
air of a man in 
the act of theft 
He was inter 
este 1 n ome 
paper 
ha It 
four 
the afternoon 
when Hadji 
Damad Bey was 
taking tea—as | 
had just seen 
him—with Kat 
rina Kuropat 
kine and little 
Anna. 
I COULD not 
check an excla- 
mation: ‘Good 
heaven, old 
man! What are 
you doing fn 
there?”’ 
He took hold 
of my wrist 


tightly, and I 
could see that he 
was much ex 
cited. ‘‘Don’t 
make a row,” he 
said. ‘“‘I don’t 
want all the ship to know that I’ve been 
searching this cabin.” 

“Tt’s not usually done,” I said. 

He saw that I suspected him of ungentle- 


manly conduct—I am ashamed of that 
now=and he jerked his head nervously and 
said: ‘Come up into the wireless room. I 


want your advice.” 

We went up together, and in the wireless 
room, after shutting the door and nodding to 
the Italian operator, he took some telegraph 
forms out of his pocket and pushed them 
across the little table. They were wireless 
messages from the British Mission in Con- 
stantinople addressed to Hallam and desiring 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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In one hour, the average 
family ironing is completed 
on the Simplex—beautifully 
and at a cost of only a few 
cents for fuel. Irons every- 
thing except a few pieces 
with ruffles and frills. 
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be more welcome than a Simplex Ironer? 
It is a gift to gladden 52 ironing days every year— 
days which otherwise would be spent in wearisome 
toil instead of comfort and ease. It means hundreds of 
happy hours gained for the enjoyment of her favorite 
recreations—the call of the outdoors, music, frolics 
with the children or other pleasures that the chang- 
ing seasons bring. 





AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY 
503—168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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0 
NOWADAYS the final criti- 
cal approval of the fashionable 
hostess is as readily given of her 
table set with Alvin Silver, the 
Long-Life Plate, as with sterling 
—even for such momentous func- 


tions as the wedding breakfast. 





THE MASTER SKILL of 
the silversmith is as fully ex- 
pressed in Alvin Silver,the Long- 
Life Plate, as in sterling ware. 
There is no room for comparison, 
just as there is no difference 
apparent to sight or touch. 





ALVIN ARTISTRY in de- 
sign and craftsmanship is so- 
cially accepted as the embodi- 
ment of correct tableware for 
every home and every occasion. 









ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
20 Maiden Lane New York 





Also manufacturers in Sterling Silver of complete 
lines of tableware, hollowware and _ toiletware 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


information about Hadji Damad Bey. The 
last two messages were direct orders: 

Search cabin for Turk’s papers relative 
Mustapha Kemal. 


That was one message dated Tuesday 
morning, and the last was even more star- 
tling: 

Arrest Hadji Damad before disembarking. 


I raised my eyebrows and looked up at 
Hallam. ‘What does it all mean?” I asked. 

He laughed uneasily. ‘Pretty simple. 
Hadji Damad Bey is up to his neck in the 
conspiracy of Mustapha Kemal to raise 
Islam against the Allies and is coming to 
Constantinople to make trouble. I don’t 
blame him. It’s the Turkish game and calls 
to whatever patriotism they have. But, of 
course, we have got to stop it. I wish to 
heaven it hadn’t fallen to me to do the dirty 
job. It’s rather awkward, to say the least of 
it, for certain private reasons.” 

“Tt will be a dramatic moment when we 
land,” I said. 

“Too horribly dramatic,” was Hallam’s 
answer, with the same uneasy laugh 

He did not ask my advice. There was 
none to ask or to give, as he was under 
orders, and when I thought the matter over 
alone it seemed to me that, after all, Hallam 
was in luck. The Turk would be removed 
from Katrina’s company for a spell anyhow. 

What was more to the good—as I heard 
later, after the end of this voyage—a 
note was slipped into Hallam’s hand that 
night. It was from Katrina Kuropatkine, 
who wrote some words which blotted out 
from Hallam’s mind other and hurtful words 
spoken under the stars on the upper deck. 


UR voyage ended as we passed out of the 

Sea of Marmora and, rounding old 
Seraglio Point, entered the Golden Horn and 
saw in the early sunlight of a May morning 
the glittering panorama of Constantinople. 
I stood by the side of Katrina Kuropatkine 
and little Anna, who were both excited by 
this first view of the city in which their 
family had found refuge after the horrors of 
revolution, and where the elder sister would 
be a Turkish bride unless something hap- 
pened to break her pledge. 

She was thinking of that now, I am cer- 
tain, as her eyes searched this picture of 
palaces, mosques, gardens, and crowded 
houses on the hillside above the wide water 
of the Golden Horn, curved and flashing like 
a scimitar between Pera and Stamboul. She 
put both hands to her breast and there was 
the shadow of a fear on her face, so I fancied, 
as though this sight of a Turkish city held 
something of terror for her. 

Hadji Damad Bey stood by her side, and 
when he spoke to her she gave a sudden 
start, as though awakened out of a day- 
dream. “Is it not beautiful?” he said. ‘‘My 
city of a thousand glories! See how the 
domes of Santa Sophia lie like rose-colored 
clouds above the cypress trees. Beyond is 
the great Mosque of Suleiman—how white 
and slender are its minarets cutting the blue 
of the sky like lances! Farther back—you 
see where it rises above that world of old 
brown houses—is the Mosque of Mohammed, 
the conqueror who rode into Santa Sophia on 
a day of vic tory overt he « orpses there and left 
the imprint of a bloody hand on one of the 
pillars, where it is now sculptured in marble. 
Chose long walls, white in the sun on the 
water’s edge, are the sultan’s palaces. Over 
there is Galata, where the old bridge crosses 
from Stamboul, and above, on the hill, is 
Pera with its Grande Rue, where Europeans 
of all nations reveal the beauties of the 
Christian faith—its night clubs, its dancing 
halls, its cabarets—to the unbelieving Turk !”’ 


E LAUGHED at the bitter satire of his 
last words and then took the hand of 
Katrina Kuropatkine and spoke in a low 
voice, so that I did not hear his words. They 
were tender words, I think, about the home 
that he offered her and the happiness he 
hoped for her in that strange city whose 
beauty was outspread before us. 
Katrina Kuropatkine said nothing in 
answer to that, but her head drooped a little. 
“T must go and finish packing, my dear,” 
said Hadji Damad Bey. ‘‘Then we will get 
ashore in one of those caiques; how good to 
see them again and to hear the shouts of 
Turkish boatmen!” He touched his red fez 
in salute and went down to his cabin. 


I, too, had some packing to do—the small 
things that one leaves lying in one’s cabin 
to the last; but I lingered to watch the scene 
about our ship. Before we had anchored it 
was surrounded by a swarm of boats, the 
narrow caiques of the Golden Horn, rowed 
by Turks who hung on by thrusting grapnel 
hooks through the portholes and clinging on 
to ropes. Other ships passed us, a steamer 
with a crowded cargo of Russian refugees, a 
British destroyer, sailing boats with leg-o’- 
mutton sails billowing white above the blue 
water, and many of the little caiques where 
on Turkish rugs sat Turkish ladies, like 
bundles of black silk, deeply veiled so that 
one had no glimpse of a face. 


ALLAM SCOTT passed with a grim, res- 

olute look. The moment had come 
when he was going to arrest Hadji Damad 
Bey, according to his orders—not a pleasant 
duty; not a safe one, I fancied. Perhaps the 
Turk would show fight. He was a soldier and 
passionate, as I had seen. It would create a 
sensation on board unless Hallam could keep 
it quiet until all the other passengers had 
left. And Katrina Kuropatkine—how would 
she take it, I wondered? 

I followed Hallam, not altogether out of 
curiosity, but because I had a sense of un- 
easiness. It might be useful for him to 
have another Englishman at hand; Hadji 
Damad Bey was a powerful fellow. 

I saw Hallam knock at the cabin door with 
his left hand. In his right hand he held a 
revolver, and I was glad to see it. 

Then he opened the little door and went 
in quickly, leaving it ajar. I think he must 
have been inside the cabin at least a minute 
before he came out again, and I heard no 
sound in that time. When he came out there 
was a strange look on his face. 

“Anything the matter?’ I asked in a 
casual way, disguising my anxiety to know 
the cause of his excitement. 

“Very much so,” he said. “The Turk has 
been killed!” 

He opened the cabin door wide so that I 
could see inside. It was not a pleasant thing 
to see. Hadji Damad Bey was lying face 
downward on the floor, with a knife in his 
back and a stain of blood through his coat 
oozing on the floor as red as the fez which lay 
beside his head. 

“Is he dead?” I asked, falling back a little. 

“Stone dead,” said Hallam gravely 
*“Who’s the murderer?” 

He shut the door and locked it, taking the 
key with him, and we went together to 
the captain to report what had happened at 
the journey’s end. 

Many of the passengers had already left 
the ship. Their boats were already pulling 
away, with Greek commercial travelers 
clinging on to enormous cases which almost 
sank the little craft, and with red-fezzed 
Turks and cosmopolitan women. 

In one boat, rowed by two Kurds, sat a 
solitary girl, the Armenian girl who had told 
me her tragic tale‘and who had a photograph 
of Hadji Damad Bey in her leather wallet 
She looked back at the ship and, seeing me 
standing on the upper deck, waved her hand 


DI not answer that farewell; I wondered 
2 whether I ought to speak a few words to 
the captain which would bring the girl back 
again. Then I remembered her tale of what 
had happened in Samsun and on that 
march, when the Armenian men were massa 
cred, and the children lay dead on the road 
side, and the women suffered horrors 
unspeakable, and Hadji Damad Bey sat 
among a pile of skulls, smoking, before a 
German photographer. 

When I had thought of these things, the 
Armenian girl had disappeared across the 
Golden Horn in the caique rowed by two 
Kurds. 

There was an inquiry into the death of 
the Turkish officer, and Hallam Scott had 
some trouble in the matter, although no 
suspicion attached to him. 

When I saw him last, a month ago, he was 
taking a flat in Paris somewhere off the Rue 
Raynouard, and Katrina Kurepatkine was 
his wife. Little Anna was going to live with 
them, and the Russian general, their father, 
was the manager of a restaurant for refugees 
of his own race, over in the Latin Quarter. 

I had dinner with them there, and we 
spoke a little of our voyage through en 
chanted seas. 
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Dirty Ronwers, Grimy Play Clothes— 
Washed Clean Without Rubbing 


Think of washing the baby’s rompers and the youngsters’ play clothes— 
those little garments that are such determined soil gatherers—spotlessly clean 
without rubbing! How can it be done? La France answers that question. 
It divorces soil and toil. You do not have to change your method of washing 
to use La France. Simply add La France to your wash water, using the same 
soap you always use, and in the same way—tubs, boiler 


; . : Satina— Saves Time 
or washing machine. La France is a c/eanser. 


in Ironing 


The other clothing—the hardest part of your — smocihing influence of a hot iron te 
vash, the table and bed linen, your suits and dresses, 9 7°"//77”" {ht "se af Satina. | No trouf 


he men’s shirts, and all undergarments—readily give —##”**- /ésivesjustt need 
il and grime when soaked in the cleansing suds You do not have to wax she iron becau 

e by La France and soap. Should any badly soiled te ‘Marched pieces a firm, smooth fori 

ts remain, slight rubbing between the hands will = 74) "sisi, dampness helps save wea 


guickly and easi 
ng will have that faint 
f La France Bouquet. 
If he doesn't 


money by making — ming will? 
pleasing perfum: 
. 4 pe Ask your grocer for Satina. 
La France cannot harm the most delicate finery. /#* #4" Mi 
Use it for laundering your dainty things — sheer waists, | 
urdersilks, woolen garments. Just add a small quantity 
to the soapsuds you always use. In addition to saving 


l, La France makes bluing unnecessary because it 


Blues As It Cleanses 


Cry La France with this week’s 

shing. Your grocer sells it. If he 

‘s not carry it send us his name 
we will gladly mail you a liberal 
ple free. 


1iove them. La France saves 
thes wear longer because it replaces the washboard. 


his name and we w*' 


sample FREE. 







{a France Manufacturing Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





,La france 





Makes Washing Easy 
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A Happy Note 
in Ch mwa as Giving 


IFT-making strikes a superla- 
tively happy note in White & 
Wyckoff’s distinctive social station- 
ery. The possibilities of choice are 
almost limitless, and in perfect taste. 
It is a gift which indicates a sense of 
originality, and a thoughtful effort 
to avoid the conventional and the 
unimaginative in Christmas giving. 
And best of all there are few inex- 
pensive things so delightful to the 
feminine heart as fine stationery. 

To be certain that you are getting 
White & Wyckoff quality, ask your 
dealer for it by name. The name 
White & Wyckoff and the “Mark 
of Master Makers’’ on a box of Sta- 
tionery are always an assurance of 
the utmost in quality and style. 
Their presence on the box you select 
indicates your personal discrimina- 
tion in the choice of such a happy gift. 

The famous Autocrat Linen is a 
White & Wyckoff writing paper. 


Get One or Our BEauTIFUL 1921 CALENDARS 


A 12-sheet gravure calendar, size 13 inches by 21 inches, with 
12 beautiful art photographs by the famous illustrator, Lejaren 
a’ Hiller, and border decorations by W. D. Teague, the cele 
brated designer. Historical dates, holidays and moon phases 
are featured each month. An original and unusually artistic 
calendar. Ask your stationer for the White &@ Wyckoff cal 
endar, or send 20 cents in coin or stamps to us. 


WHITE & WYCKOFF MFG. CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


White & Wyckoff s 


Distinctive Stationery 
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QUEEN CHRISTMAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


While the Christmastime gleams with frost 
and rime. 
Snow—snow—snow. 
QUEEN (looking rapt and exalted): 
Oh, King, my King! There’s nothing, I 
am sure, 
So beautiful as snow! So fair, so pure! 
So dainty and so lovely; but, I say, 
Tell me—what is snow good for, anyway? 
KinG (laughing): 
Why, good to go sleigh-riding on, and 
then, 
It’s good for making snow balls, forts 
and men! 
It’s good to wash your rosy face with 
and 
It can turn earth into a fairyland! 
|Enter Toe Grrts—may be a boy ora girl, or 
both—dressed in holiday attire and carrying 
a profusion of parcels tied with tissue paper 
and ribbons. Also exposed gifts, such as 
dolls, toys and candles. If only one ap- 
pears, then— 
Girts (recites): 
Oh, girls and boys, all Christmas joys 
Are very, very, very pleasant; 
But it seems to me, and I know you'll 
agree, 
The best is the Christmas present! 
(If both boy and girl appear, then they ex- 
change gifts with each other, each delightedly 
smiling and explaining alternately): 
“Oh, thank you so much!” “I’m quite 
overcome !”’ 
“For me? I’m delighted indeed!” 
“Tt’s just what I wanted!” “It fair 
strikes me dumb!” 
“The very book I want to read!” 
“Why how did you know = >. 
lovely! How sweet!” 
“Exquisite!” ‘‘ Magnificent!” “Fine!” 
“How perfectly gorgeous!” “Oh, my, what 
a treat!” 
“T scarce can believe it is mine!”’ 
(Together ): 
It’s all very well to talk uplift, 
But on Christmas we want a Christmas 





gift. 
And the human heart, be it king or peasant, 
Is thrilled at the sight of a Christmas 
present ! 
QUEEN (smiling happily): 
Of course we are, you blessed, generous 
things; 
Gifts are well loved by peasants and by 
kings; 
And let me one small secret tell to you 
A queen would sometimes like a present 
too! 
KING: 
A Queenie should have presents, so she 
should! 
And to small queens who’re very, very 
good 
It sometimes happens—well, you wait 
and see 
What Santa brings you on your 
Christmas tree! 
QUEEN (wonderingly): 
Santa? A Christmas tree? What do you 
mean? 
KING: 
Sh! Wait a bit; be patient, little Queen. 
[Enter Tue Feast. A fat boy, dressed as a 
chef, with white cap and apron. He carries 
a great tray, and a basket hangs on each arm, 
all filled with good things to eat and decorated 
for Christmas. He grins broadly as he offers 
his burdens to the KiNG and QUEEN. 
Tue FEast (recites): 
We may live without carols and candles 
and snow, 
We may live without holly, without 
mistletoe, 
We may live without presents of pictures 
or books; 
But at Christmas mankind cannot live 
without cooks! 
Though it may be the last, it can never 
be least, 
The best joy of Christmas is surely the 
Feast ! 
Though art may be long and though 
time may be fleeting, 
The best joy of Christmas is just 
overeating ! 
QUEEN (gazing hungrily at the goodies): 
My goodness, dear King, it’s a curious 
thing! 
But I think I could relish a small 
chicken wing. 
KING: 
Not now, Queenie darling, our feast will 
be laid 
When your palm is awarded, your choice 
has been made. 
|Enter the CuristMAs TREE, a boy in brown 
gnome’s suit, bearing a Christmas tree, fully 
decorated and strung with small gifts. 
CuHRisTMAS TREE (sings tothe tree. Air,“ Upi- 
dee”’): 
The greatest joy of Christmastide, 
Christmas tree, Christmas tree, 


In thee all love and friendship bide, 
Christmas, Christmas tree. 

Thou symbol true of all the rest, 

Of Christmas joy thou art the best; 

Crowning joy of Christmastide, 
Christmas tree, Christmas tree, 

Loving hearts thy fruits provide, 
Christmas, Christmas tree. —~ 


QUEEN (agog with excitement): 
I want a Christmas tree 
All for my very own! 
I’d rather have it a thousand times 
Than all this royal throne! 


[Enter SANTA CLAUS, very jolly and capering 
about. 
SANTA CLAUs (sings. Air, “Captain Jinks” ): 
I’m Santa Claus, and I’m glad I’m here 
To join you in your Christmas cheer, 
And I’m glad to welcome you, my dear, 
You charming Queen of Christmas. 
I am the chief of Christmas joys— 
Ask the girls; ask the boys 
And I’ve brought you a pack of Christmas 
loys, 
You charming Queen of Christmas 
(Repeat first four lines. 
KInc: 
How now, my Queen, my royal lady fair, 
Judge with an honest and impartial air, 
And tell me truly, how do you decide? 
Which is the greatest joy of Christmastide ? 


QUEEN (looking crestfallen and deeply disap- 
pointed ): 


Oh, King, I am so sorry, but—you see, 
Not one of these the greatest joy can be! 


Kino: 


Not one? Why, how you talk! What do 
you mean? 

Come, come, award the palm, my 
cherished Queen. 


QUEEN (almost crying): 


I can’t! I can’t! The right one isn’t here! 

Oh, Herald, find more joys—search— 
persevere ! 

There must be one more; find one more, I 
say; 

There’s something lacking, some joy gone 
astray. 

[HERALD goes out hastily and returns with the 
Spirit OF Love, a very fair, sweei-faced 
girlin a simple white robe, streaming blond 
hair, with a single star above her brow. She 
has white wings, if possible. She is angelic- 
looking and has a sweet, almost merry, smile 


Sprrit OF Love (sings. Air, “ Believe Me, If 
All Those Endearing Young Charms’): 
Queen Christmas, you see here the S pirit of 
Love, 
I offer you full Christmas joy; 
I know that without me the day cannot 
prove 
A blessing without an alloy. 
For it’s only the love light that gives the real 
glow, 
The love song that chants the real tone ; 
And the worth of the gift must be reckoned 
I know, 


By the love of the giver alon 


All the bells and the present 
\. songs 
Wiput me are lacking in cheer; 
For the Spirit of Love to this season belongs, 
Or Christmas is empty and drear 
And I'n sure you agree that the Spirit of 
Love 
In the true Merry Christmas must share, 
Though its joys may be many—all others 
above— 
The Spirit of Love must be there. 


QUEEN (all smiles now, rices and, waving the 
great palm, looks kindly on the assembled 
Joys): 


I’ve listened to everyone’s stery; 
I’ve heard from each one tha’ is here. 
You all help to make Christmas ,lory, 


You all help to make Christmas -}s<: 


. the lights and 


I love all these joys gay and merry, 
The gifts and the songs and the ri 
You’re each of you quite netessary;' 
But—the Spirit of Love is the best! 
Yes, the Spirit of Love is the best 
Far greater than all of the rest; 
Though each is possessing a true Chiist- 
mas blessing, 
The Spirit of Love is the best! 


|QUEEN gives palm to the Spreit or Love, tnd 
all on the stage sing in chorus. ( Air, refrein 
of ‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean’): 


Ves: the Spirit of Love is the hest! 
Far greater tian all of the rest! 

Of all of the blessings of Christmas, 
The Spirit of Love is the best! 


CURTAIN 


Note—The success of this play depends largely ypon 
the character of Queen Christmas. She should be a dainty, 
piquant creature, capabie of smiles and tears, and of : per- 
sonal magnetism that dominates the whole presentation. 
The verses, given as songs, may be recited, if preferrdi; or, 
if more music is wanted, Christmas carols or glees nay be 
introduced freely. 
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Bring back 
the Old-time 
Christmas Spirit 


Give him a box of 


Inter woven 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TOE AND HEEL 


Socks 
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~a useful as well as a pleasing gift. 


|! 


Their fine texture, snug fit, brilliant 
lustre and marvelous durability have 
made them famous the world over. 
SURE TO PLEASE ANY MAN 


Pure Silks Sport Wools 
Fine Mercerized Lisles 
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It is in such a pretty, practical 

frock as she is wearing in the 

photograph at the right that Miss 

Billie Burke likes to fare forth for 

a day of rehearsing or filming 

Heavy printed gray-blue silk Jer 
is combined with navy tri 


earable 
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FASHION RETURNS TO LACE 
AND EMBROIDERY 


By Harry Collins 


T THIS time, when winter is upon us, our thoughts 
turn longingly to the spring and to the tropical 
climate, where the breezes are soft and the skies so 

wonderful. Clothes most suggestive of happiness and 
comfort are the sports costumes that so typically express 
us in America. We fortunately have created a skirt that 
hugs the hips and gives us many yards around the ankles. 
This sun-plaited skirt, in many variations, will be the 
sports costume foundation for the next year. ‘“Sun- 
plaited,”’ | suppose, derives its name from the picture of 
the sun being compact and sending its rays far and wide. 
[his is just the analysis of a sun-plaited skirt. Around the 
waistline it is very compact, and it sends its folds very 
often to twelve yards circumference around the bottom. 
rhis soft clinging skirt may be made either into a chemise 
type of dress, or worn with a delightful handkerchief 
linen or batiste blous« 

rhe jackets or coats for sports use may be of the box- 
plaited variety, semibelted or completely belted. This 
form of costume fulfills in every way the demands made 
either on the links or for walking in the city. There is a 


tendency toward bright colors for a complete costume. 
We have tired somewhat of the bright green and red coat 
with a white skirt, so for the sake of change we now have 
a complete costume of one color. 

With Europe again doing wonderful handwork, the 
return of the hand-embroidered batiste that makes 
such beautiful dresses for the afternoon and evening is 
prophesied. They are even embroidering the soft Brussels 
net, which hangs in graceful lines and is generally built 
over the most delicate of colors. There is no question but 
that laces will have a tremendous vogue. The Greek lines, 
which will be followed, help much in their draperies to 
bring out the exquisite patterns of the lace. Then, of 
course, comes the dress of satin, or a crinkled meteor, 
which is so soft and rich that it needs absolutely no 
embellishment to make a beautiful frock. 

Chiffon, which suggests a fragrance of wonderful sim- 
plicity, will always be with us, whether for formal or 
informal affairs. I know of nothing smarter than the 
chiffon frock. The silhouette still remains the same, but 
there are varied touches which save it from a monotony. 
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From an Ex- 
clusive Pho- 
tograph by 
Abbe 


Below at the left is a 
graceful velvet eve 
ning gown, planned 
along lines that are 
certain to be in the 
picture for two sea 
sons at least. Jet 
ropes are the only 
trimming. The pat 
tern, No. E-30, is 
cut only to order in 
sizes 36, 38, 40 and 
42. At right is a 
black charmeuse af 
ternoon frock, sou 
tache braided in an 
all-over design and 
becomingly swathed 
at neck and hands 
with black tulle. The 
pattern for this is N 
2901, and come 


iA 


es 16, and 36 to 44 











Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Compan, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 40 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Coats, 40 cents; Waists, 30 cents; E-30, $1.50 
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Long before the face shows signs of passing years, the 
lines of the figure betray ‘t. To the gentle persuasion of 
a Gossard, the prominent hips, the fleshy back, or the 
too-short waistline of maturity gives way to the graceful 
proportions of youth. 





Che woman of discrimination does not 
radically change her style from season 
to season. Lucile costumes her to best 
express her individuality, and upon 
this bases an exclusiveness of service. 


The same principle applies to correct 
corsetry. The well-dressed woman finds 
the corset that best accents her nat 
ural charm—just as much and just as 
little corset as may be necessary and 
possible—and is not influenced by those 
doubtful changes in so-called corset 
styles that result in much confusion of 
mind and improper corsetry. 


Successful corsetry is the foundation of 
all charm in dress; it is the expression 
of personality. 


LuciLe, LTp. 


Manager 
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The woman of large proportions cannot but be interested 
in what Gossard artistry has accomplished for the stout 
figure. Symmetry of line is gained by a natural, pliable 
support with no excess weight and clumsy over- straps to 
distort the figure to the ungraceful appearance of being 
over-corseted. Would it be convincing to know that the 
woman in the photograph above weighs quite a bit over 
two hundred ? 


GOSSARD 


Front Lacing 


CORSETS 


are to be found at those stores that merit your 
confidence by making every sale conditional 
upon your complete satisiaction., 


At this time of generally unsatisfactory buying 
conditions, it is reassuring to know that Gossards 
are still moderately priced. The cost of Gossard 
Corsets represents that fair price where the 
utmost in quality has been reached and every 
Gossard will give you a wearing service that 
alone will justify its cost. 












The slender woman should never sacrifice her full possi- 
bilities of beauty on the fallacy ‘‘I’m so slight it doesn’t 
matter what corset | wear.”’ The predestined Gossard 
will smooth unflattering angles to attractive roundness 
and enhance the lithe grace that is her chief charm. 


Good taste in dress must find its first ex- 


pression in the right corset. 


The woman who by self-study will find the 
corset that best expresses her individuality 
and does not radically change her style 


tter | 


from season to season 1s far be cor dre Sssead 
than the superficial woman who follows 
every whim of fashion and distorts her fig 


ure with unsuited corset styles. 


It has been written that violent contrasts 
destroy the very basis of art and maim the 
truth. The possibilities of becoming dress 
vanish in the violence of contrast between 
too-large bust, too-small waist and too-large 
hips—always the disfiguring marks of the 


over corseted woman. 


There are many Gossard Front Lacing 
Corsets designed to accent the natural 
charm of every type of figure. Whatever 
your corset needs there are many models 
created in accordance with the unchang- 
ing principles of beauty and good taste 
that will assure you graceful lines and 
proper proportions with that unconscious- 
ness of restraint that can only result from 
the healthful support of a faultlessly fitting 


corset. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


Toront Chicag New York Buenos Aire 
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The Wonders 


Of a grain of wheat 


Each wheat kernel contains over 125,000,000 food 


cells, 
the body needs. It 
leading food of the world. 


But in whole-wheat bread 
the elements pass largely un- 
digested. Experiments show 
that 25% of the protein is lost, 
and 51% of the minerals. 


Food cells must be broken 


The food cells must be 
broken to digest. Cooking 
breaks only part of them. So 
Prof. A. P. Anderson invented 
a process which now blasts 
them all. 

He seals the wheat in guns, 
then applies for an hour 550 
degrees of heat. About 10% 
of the kernel is water. The 
trifle of moisture in each food 
cell is by this process changed 
to steam. 

Then the guns are shot and 
over 100 million steam explo- 
occur inside each ker- 
Every food cell is blasted. 


sions 


nel. 





Puffed Wheat 


Puffed Rice 


Puffed Corn 





Also Puffed Rice 


Pancake Flour 











It embodies 16 elements—practically everything 
is rich 


in needed minerals—the 


The wheat kernels are puffed 
to bubbles—airy, flimsy, flaky 
globules—eight times normal 
size. 


Scientific food delights 


That is Puffed Wheat. 
Puffed Rice is whole rice puffed 
in like way. Puffed Corn is 
broken corn hearts puffed. 

The grains are thin, crisp, 
toasted tidbits, fascinating in 
texture and in flavor. Millions 
of children find in them the 
finest foods they know. 





They do not tax digestion. 
Every atom feeds. They are 
all-hour foods to be served in 
many ways. 

If you don’t serve Puffed 
Grains—all three kinds in all 
inviting ways—you are miss- 
ing the world’s greatest food 
delights. 








Puffed to bubbles 


8 times normal size 


Like nut-made pancake flour 





Now we mix ground Puffed Rice in an 
ideal pancake blend. 
Flour makes the pancakes fluffy and gives 
a nut-like taste. 
cake Flour and you will serve the finest 
pancakes ever tasted. 


The Puffed Rice 
Ask for Puffed Rice Pan- 


The flour is self- 


raising—simply add milk or water. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 3456 
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EMBROIDERY IS THE TRIMMING 
ON VERY MANY FROCKS 


Designs by Harry Collins 


From an exclu- 
sive photograph 
by Abbe 





Miss Billie Burke chose the modish black 
velvet, in combination with a wonderful 
Chinese blue brocade, for the frock below. 
Like many of the newest clothes, it has 
a skirt of ample width and a back, sketched 
at the left, that is even more interesting 
berhaps than the front. The pattern is 
No. 2898, in sizes 16, 18, and 36 to 40. 





MISS BILLIE BURKE 


kolinsky along simple lines 
almost universally becoming 
enveloping wrap as this fills 


evening as well. 


To fashion the topcoat below, a warm 
Burgundy duvetine was combined with 


that are 
Such an 
not only 


every daytime need, but often serves for 
A pattern, No. 2893, 
comes in the sizes 16, 36, 40 and 44. 


This blue serge with its long sleeves and 
overlapping front is the last word in 
fashion. Except for the soft blue jet- 
strewn embroidery of the motif, the frock 
depends wholly on its lines for its dis- 
tinction. The pattern for this is E-25 
and is cut only to individual order in 
sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42. 











Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home b 
age prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18t 
Dresses, 40 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Coats, 40 cents; Waists, 30 cents; E 





by mail, post- 


York City. 
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vetting Mother in on the holidays 


How her burden of housekeeping cares 


can be 


VHE little girl who thought ‘‘Christ- 
mas must be a lot of work for Mrs. 
Santa Claus’’ was quite right. With 
all those dolls to dress and stockings 
to fill, cakes and candies to make 
id toys to paint, she certainly has her hands full. 





Christmas always means a lot of extra work 
r Mother, too! So much so—sometimes— 
at she can’t enjoy the home-comings she has 
‘en looking forward to all fall. Dick comes 
yme from college and Sue from boarding school, 
d Mother’s so busy she doesn’t see half as 
uch of them as she had hoped to. Ever since 
hey went away in September she’s been looking 
»rward to having them home forthe holidays,and 
ow that they are here—she hardly sees chem. 
Lists all made and parties planned; 
Holly in the hall; 
Sister’s party dress most done: 
Who has done it all? 
Mother! 
Cookies in the cookie-jar; 
Cakes all luscious looking; 
Pies and doughnuts on the shelf: 
Who did all this cooking? 
Mother! 
Tinsel shining on the tree; 
Candles placed with care; 
Gifts arranged so beautifully: 
Who has put them there? 
Mother! 
* * * * *% 


What a pity that holiday-time—with all its joy 


tor the other members of the family—should 





Creamed Beef, Dixie Style 


Slice cooked sweet potatoes lengthwise, prinkt 
with brown sugar, and brown in the oven 
Arrange Libby's Dried Beef, which has been 
creamed, in center of the platter and surround 
with browned sweet potatoe 


bring with it so much more work for Mother! 


She is the one who could and should enjoy 


the festivities most. What pleasure it must give 


er just to hear the gay young laughter ring- 
ng through the house—to see again her boys 
nd girls—well and happy and contented. 

I here is bound to be more housework to be 
one—of course. But why not cut down the 
ork wherever possible— particularly when 
here is no loss resulting, only gain. 

Nowadays much of the cooking can be done 
sutside the home—not only more easily, but 


more economically and with perfect satisfaction. 


The cooking of meat is an example. It is now 


possible for the discriminating housewife to buy 


eady-cooked meats which can be warmed up 





Veal Loaf with Crabapple Jelly 


Arrange slices of Libby's Veal Loaf on a platter 
with molds of crabapple jelly. Garnish with 
celery which has been curled in cold water 


in a jiffy and added to a nice combination of 
to make an excellent dinner. 
everywhere are learning that they 
ret »o better meats for dinner than the 
oy packaged meats—Libby’s Corned Beef, 
«! Bee!, Vienna Sausage, Veal Loaf—anda 
list ¢ er meat delicacies. 
‘\yese meats are packaged in Chicago—the 


at cente the world — where the choicest 
ats ire available to the Libby kitchens. Fresh, 
vern”) nspected meats only are used for 


lightened at home-coming times 


















































These meats come to you in air-tight con- 
tainers, which when opened reveal the meats as 
fresh as on the day they were packed. TheCorned 
Beef and the Veal Loaf turn out on the platter in 
a nice piece for slicing, or the piece can be heated 
and brought on the table whole. With each piece 
of meat is the delicious meat jelly, which can be 
served as it is—thus making a rare addition to 
the cold meat, or it can be heated and thickened 
for a rich gravy. 

You will find that Libby’s Meats have a flavor and 





—_—_—_ 


Corned Beef Hash—Sauce Tartare 
Cut Libby's Corned Beef in small pieces; add an 
equal quantity of cold, boiled, chopped potatoes. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper and chopped onion, put into 
a hot, greased frying pan, moisten with milk and 
brown slowly. Serve with Sauce Tartare or catchup 


tenderness that home cooking of ordinary meats cannot 
approach. Shown on the page are a few suggestions 
for new and delightful ways of serving these 
meats. Begin tomorrow to let Libby’s Meats 
save time for you. 


<2 


Book of five-minute meats free 


WRITE for the Libby Book of Five-Minute Meats a book ! 
recipes devised by Libby’s expert chefs to lighten the burden of cook 
and to save time for the home-maker. Every dish is attractively illustrat 
in full colors and is accompanied by complete cooking instruction Ser 
for your copy today, it is free 

Your grocer has Libby's packaged meats or will gladly get them for yo 





Vienna Sausage with Hot Slaw 


Arrange hol slaw i center f platter an 1 uy 
round with Labby Vienna Sausage whic) 
have been heated in the car 
re s Mustard—Try Libby’s Mustard with the Libby Meat 
unusually good prepare istard—not too sour wot tux 
iudds a touch of savoriness that puts an edge on the poorest 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
112 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M‘ Neill & Libby of Can., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 




























Fresh and ready to wear 
at half an hour’s notice— 
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Your flame georgette blouse, your most frivolous chemise 


OU had been away for a whole month. 

And when you got home you found the 

most wonderful week-end invitation. Only 

about two hours and fifteen minutes before train 

time, and just the things you wanted to take had 
been worn! 

At first you thought you couldn’t possibly go. 

But then you said, “ How ridiculous! Of course 

I can be ready. I'll just do them in Lux suds. It 


won’t take a second.” 


Things you wouldn’t have dreamed of leaving 
at home—a certain lovely embroidered gilet, your 
latest, smartest riding shirt, that darling chiffon 
blouse, turquoise over pink with three frills, and 
a perfectly fascinating lace negligée to have break- 


fast in bed with! You tossed them into the 


To wash silk blouses, underthings, stockings, negligées 


Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into a thick lather in half a bowlful 
of very hot water. Add cold water till lukewarm. Dip the garment 
up and down. Squeeze the rich suds through it—do not rub. 
Rinse in three lukewarm waters and roll in a towel to dry. 
a warm iron. Glove silk and georgette crépe should be gently pulled 
into shape as they dry and also should be shaped as you tron. 


To wash white lingerie fabrics —Wash in hot suds and rinse in > - 


three hot waters. Dry in the sun. 


Copyrighted 1920. by Lever Bros. Co 


bubbling Lux suds, swished them around, dipped 
them up and down, patted them a bit, squeezed 
the suds through ever so gently, rolled them in a 
towel to dry. 


In no time at all they were ready to pack! 
Not a thread of delicate lace torn. Even the 
fragile chiffon as freshly smooth as new! 


You couldn’t hurt a single thing the gentle 
Lux way—with no hard soap to rub on and no 
rubbing to wash the soap and dirt out. Just pure 
suds that whisk the dirt away and leave dainty 
fabrics and colors unharmed. The Lux way is so 
careful, so quick. And you can wash with Lux 
any fabric or color that water alone will not 


harm. Your grocer, druggist or department store 


has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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SOFI-COLORED BEADS MAY 
CHECK ONE'S BLACK SATIN 


Or Neat Stitchery Lavishly Quilt It 





ouhu 


a 


By Harry Collins 





1 

Perhaps Miss Billie Burke smiles in the photograph If you would have a quaint old fashion as well a ij 
below because her film or her play has gone exceed nev? one, quilting will be upon some one of your B | 
ingly well, or it may be that she knows her one-pie. rock The black satin afternoon dress at the right ty 
rock is not only very smart, but of a lasting mod: has a deeply quilted tunic and a finish the san ’ f 
Black satin is the material, checked in squares neat stitchery around the neck, at the edge of tl i 4 
ible rows of beads in red, green and yellow hue leeves, and again down th nter back. ‘Top th eh 
ind single rows in red, yellow and gray. Roval blu vith a picturesque hat « elvet, trimm berhat | 
atin lines the winglike shoulder draperies as well vith ostrich, and it is a costume of extraordinar ; 

as the long, loosely tied sash. The pattern is Ni harm and infinite use. The pattern, which is * | 

: 2899, and comes in sizes 16, 18, 36 an 34 894, may be obtained in 6,18 ar ¢ { fi | 











From an Exclusive 
Ladies Home Journal 






Photograp/ \ 





€ 


















t itterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company 8 Last P wa 
18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 40 cents; Skirts, 30 cents; Coats, 40 cent Waists, 30 cents 
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‘ 
<a and crepe soft, CREPE 
CARESS is chosen by leading designers for 
some of their most fascinating creations. 

Its admirable draping qualities, firm and 
even weave, and wide range of street and 
evening shades give it first place among silks 
for every occasion. 


Caere Caress 


A Satin Crepe 


is one of the many exquisite Penikees Silks. 
When next you need a silk of supreme love- 
liness, whether for a gown, a blouse, or a 
costume skirt, look for the name PENIKEEs on 
the selvage and know real silk-satisfaction. 


Other Penikees SILKs are: 


Penikees All Silk Duvetyn 
Penikees Satin Charmeuse 


Pr nikee A) Crepe de Chin 


Chi LT ral 


Rhi ips 0a 


va 


SILK 


CORPORATION 
260 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORIC 


CARL SCHOEN 


Penikees Crepe Meteor 
Penikees Satin De La Reine 
Penikees Georgette 
Corde llé 


Sylva-Spre 


1 Penikees Silk and Wool Fabrics 


ana 
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FABRICS THAT MEET EVERY 
DAYTIME NEED 


From an Ex- 

iusive Pho- 
tograph by 
Abbe 





J} {| 
v \ 


The college girl and the 
will find the lines of the navy tricotine 
above entirely to their liking. 
gold threads embroider the bodice, but 
black soutache or heavy silk embroidery 
in any all-over design might be substi- 


MISS 


tuted with an equally good effect 


tern No. 2900, in sizes 16, 18 and 20 


The black-satin-trimmed navy tricotine 
coat-dress at the right, with its fringe of 
covered buttons, is a good all-round 


frock for both winter and spring 


pattern for the coat part is No. 2895 in 
sizes 16, 18 and 36 to 44, while the pat- 


tern for the foundation slip is No. 2127. 


youthful matron 


Here dull 


BILLIE BURKE 


Very smart and wear- 
able is Miss Billie 
Burke's black velvet 
afternoon frock above, 
for it is cut along most 
approved lines. There 
are ermine tails to 
trim it, if one chooses 
but the effect is quite 
as good without them. 
The pattern for this, 
No. 2897, comes in 
sizes 16, 18, 36, 38 
and 40 


oo He eo oe O18 
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Pat 
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Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Dresses, 40 cents, Skirts, 30 cents; Coats, 40 cents; Waists, 30 cents. 
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Don’t be ashamed of 
your feet when it storms 


The right rubbers on the right shoes, and any woman 











in shoes 








Your feet are especially conspicuous when you 
get on a trolley. On rainy days with “U. S.” rub- 
bers they can have the lines of the latest models 


1920 
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looks as smart as though the sun were shining 


OU wouldn't wear cheap shoes, 
badly made, unshined, too large. 
And yet you notice women who 


do not hesitate to have disgracefully slip- 
shod feet when it rains. 


Women who are stunning enough as to 
hat and suit and umbrella plod along 
through the rain with rubbers that squdge 
up and down at every step —too large — 
too small—cracked at the instep—lumping 
at the toe. 


Your feet can be just as trim on wet 
days. That is when they show the most. 
Wear your favorite shoes covered with 
trim, shiny, well-fitting rubbers. 


The rubbers that have made rainy-day 
smartness possible are U.S. rubbers—made 
by the United States Rubber Company. 


These rubbers are carefully fashioned 
to follow the lines of the newest, smartest 
shoes—and yet they have character and 
smartness of their own. As you slip them 








even to the curving, high French heel 


“U. S.” sandals slip 
under the yo of your 
spats to 

thin soles dry 

a thin, dainty strap 
back of the heel 
holds them in place 


over your shoes they give the effect of 
fine patent leather. 


You would hardly know you have them 
on until you catch a glimpse of the shiny 
little toes protruding from your skirts. 
And they are.just as light and dainty over 
slippers as you could wish. 


It is not an easy thing to make dainty, 
graceful rubbers and not sacrifice their 
wear. The United States Rubber Company 
has spent many years solving the mystery 
of rubber — making it practical for foot- 
wear, making it thin and elastic and yet 
extremely durable. 


These U. S. rubbers are marked by 
the well-known United States Rubber 
Company seal—on the sole of the rubber. 
When you buy rubber footwear for any 
one in the family—ask for U.S. Rubbers. 


Many women have suggested that it is 
a good plan to purchase rubbers when you 
buy your shoes, for then you have the 
right rubbers for every kind of shoe. 











eep your / 





Have you noticed how many 
more women are using arctics 
for general wear? Trim, well 
made “U.S.” arctics are com- 
fortable on the stormiest days 





Marketing —to business —anywhere 
you have to go on rainy days 

eyes observe your feet. Low heeled 
“U.S.” rubbers have the same trim 
lines as your smart walking boots 


Look for this seal on 


all “U. 


United States Rubber Company 
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“ 
t them erow up in Kaynee 


rs, Rompers, Wash Suits, 


, } suths’ SAirts, l nde) 


tovs, Pajamettes, and Covertog 


‘ let 


~ one present to your boys be 
Kaynee Blouses. 


They rival dad’s shirts for appearance 
; PI 


and fit. 


Neither sun nor tub can make 


them fade. Sleeve lengths are exact. 
Collars set perfectly on the neck. 


Only first quality buttons and the high- 


est orade thread are used on 


Kaynees. 


Kvery seam is lockstitched. 


For smaller boys there are charming 
little wash suits. Styles and designs are 
exclusive. The materials are dyed in the 
yarn. Jot it down now on your Christmas 
list —**Kaynees for the boys’’. 





lhe Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


()- ? Ty rey Years 


of Satisfaction 
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SIMPLE CLOTHES FOR EVERY DAY 


Whether he is just 


Oul Of dresses or 


old and six,” | 
vill appreciat 
ALS Ssuil Oo bl < 
and white galatea 


narrow black ti 
; r¢ i ai ld 





Patterns may be purchased from any st 


if you address the 
. } 





AND SUNDAY TOO 


The frock shown below 
at the right is of plain 
worsted, in dark blue or 
brown, with collar, cuffs 
and patch pockets 

checked worsted in con 
trasting shades \ cord 
of black silk lacing the 
collar will delight the 
mall wearer. ‘The pat 
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sailor suit is at its best when made of 


e selling Home Patterns 
vy, 18 East 18th Street, New York City 


navy-blue serge, piped in white and boast 
The pattern is No 
2872, from 4 to 14 years 
a jaunty cape with hood that will rob the 


ing a jaunty black tie 


oldest morning of its terrors 


\t the left is 


Red velours 


is the material used, and the pattern is 
No. 2881 ; it comes in sizes 4 to 14 


or by mail, postage prepaid, 


Dresses, 25 
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GINGERBREAD MEN 


3 cups flour VY; cup shortening 

3 teaspoonsRoyal Baking Powder 4; cup molasses 
VY, teaspoon salt V3 cup brown sugar 
3/4 teaspoon ginger l egg 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt and ginger together 
Mix molasses, sugar, egg and melted shortening to- 
ether. Add the > ingredients to make soft dough. 
hape in form of little men, animals or plain cookies on 
greased pan, bake in moderate oven 16 to 12 minutes. 


The men can be made by forcing the dough through 
a pastry bag or cornucopia made with plain letter 
paper. Use tops of cloves, currants or rice for mak- 
- the faces and buttons. For colored coats use 
ollo 


wing : 
COLORED ICING 


11, cups confectioner’s sugar '/) teaspoon butter 
3 tablespoons hot milk '/2 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Add butter to hot milk; add sugar slowly to make 
right consistency to spread; add vanilla. If pink icing 
is desired, add one tablespoon strawberry or other fruit 
juice. For yellow icing add one teaspoon egg yolk and 
flavor with orange rind and one teaspcon lemon juice. 


PRUNE CAKE 


% cup shortening 3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 


cup sugar V) teaspoon cinnamon 
4 cup milk 444 lb. prunes (washed, stoned and 
Joupe flour 2 eggs chopped fine) 


Cream shortening, add sugar, eggs beaten well, and 
milk. Mix well and add the flour, which has been sifted 
with the spice and baking powder. Add the prunes, 
which have been floured with |'/, tablespoons flour, 
and mix well. Put into greased loaf pan or individual 
tins and bake in moderate oven 35 to 45 minutes. 














Dreaming of His Gingerbread Men 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 





makes the best gingerbread, cookies, cakes 
and biscuits. 


Write today for the New Royal Cook Book 
containing 400 delightful recipes. It’s free. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO.,, 112 Fulton St., New York 
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Give Music This Christmas 


Give your family a Columbia Grafonola with 
Columbia Records for Christmas. Then right at 
your fireside you will find such famous exclusive 
Columbia popular artists as Al Jolson, Bert 
Williams, Frank Crumit, Harry Fox, Marion 
Harris, Nora Bayes, Ted Lewis, and Van and 
Schenck; such exclusive Columbia opera stars as 
Barrientos, Gordon, Hackett, Ponselle, and 
Stracciari; and a world of other artists besides. 
Call on any Columbia dealer and he will 
gladly demonstrate that the Columbia 
Grafonola playing their Columbia Records 
always gives you exact reproductions of the 
music these artists themselves produced 
on the original wax in the Columbia 
Laboratory. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 

Nothing to move or set or measure 
Just start the Grafonola and it plays 
and stops itself. Never stops before 
it should. Always stops at the very 
end. Exclusively on the Columbia 
Grafonola. 


Standard Models up 
to $300 — Period 
Designs up to $2100 













easure. 
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PRESENTS TO PLEASE 
THE MOST FASTIDIOUS MAID 


ately 


and 


When a self-striped 
navy velveteen slip, 
with both front and 
back cut alike, is 
among ones presents 
one dons it immedi 

Raspberry wool 
buttonholes it on side 


ordas 


The 8-by-7-inch blue- 
cloth hand bag below 
has compartments in 
its lining for pencils. 


{ waist 








\prons are nice to get for Christmas, tf the’ 
are made of light-blue polka-dotted sateen 
like the one above, and edged all around and 
across the 4-inch yoke in back with cream 
upholstery fringe. Or again, they may be 
white lawn with rickrack braiding and very 
dressy long-looped black satin ribbons over 
the shoulders to hold them firmly in place 
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Fig Pudding 


Heinz Fig Pudding, one of the newest 
members of the 57 family, became famous 
almost overnight. The demand has grown 
so rapidly that it is dificult to keep pace 
with it. 

‘specially appropriate to this time of 
year, it is pudding that is seasonable always. 

Light, wholesome and easy to digest, it 
has the delicious taste of figs which makes 
it a most delectable dessert. 

Don’t fail to use with it the special sauce 
—recipe for which comes on every can — 
as it was originated particularly for Heinz 
Fig Pudding. 


Some of the 
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HE may think, the very youthful maid 
that only a set of furs will make her 
happy on Christmas, but that is be 


cause she hasn’t seen the fascinating white 
istrich wool tam, scarf and muff above. Nor 
loes she know that furs are hard to keep 
lean and have a tendency to make children 
ook “stuffy,” while wool may be tubbed 
igain and again and is always neat and trim 
n appearance. 

Ten balls of wool in all are required for 
the set, and a No. 6 celluloid crochet hook. 
Chain 45 stitches, crochet over 44 working 
titches, being sure to chain 1 at each end 

» turn on, in order to keep edges straight 
Make a perfect square, then decrease 1 
titch at eae ou have 24 stitches 
left; work hes on each of the 
other 3 sidé 2 way, decreasing 1 
titch each er til you have 24 stitches 
left. Join 1 fends. Crochet over 
the 24 stit« h of the 4 sides and 1 
extra into ¢ making 100 stitches. 
Make 1 ro uut amy increasing or de 
creasing; 1 ‘ochet every 9th and 
10th stitch ¢ then 1 row, crocheting 


every 8th and 9th stitch together. Make 1 
row plain, 2 rows crocheting every 4th and 
5th stitch together. The opening should 
measure 22 inches, Now crochet on the tam 
a band 12 stitches wide and long enough to 
fit firmly about the head. 

For the muff, chain 45 stitches and crochet 
a piece 18 inches long. Make up over a 
foundation with white satin ends. 

The scarf is made with a No. 5, 5-inch 
crochet hook, and is single crochet through 
out. Make a chain of 14 stitches, increase 1 
stitch at each end of row every other row 
until you have 30 stitches, then continue 
working over these 30 stitches for 8 inches 
On next row work over 8 stitches, make a 
chain of 14 stitches, skip 14 stitches of foun 
dation, and work over the next 8 stitches. 
Next row, work over the 8 stitches of previ- 
ous row, the 14 of chain and 8 stitches. This 
forms the slash or opening through which to 
draw the opposite end of scarf. Now con- 
tinue over the full 30 stitches, until scarf 
measures 27 inches; then decrease 1 stitch at 
each end of every other row, until you have 
14 stitches. 








| 















HEINZ Plum Pudding 


It is real plum pudding made of the best ingre- 
dients and prepared in the Heinz kitchens. An 
older member of the 57—tried and true— its 
quality never varies. 


HEINZ Mince Meat 


Choice apples, raisins, currants, candied citron, 
orange and lemon peel; carefully selected prime 
beef and white suet; most fragrant spices—all de- 
liciously blended for the Great American dessert 


— Mince Pie. In glass jars and tins. 


} . _~ . y 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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© Simon Ascher & Co., Inc., 1920 


0ASCHER’S 
KNIT GOODS 


‘The little one’s health, too, demands 
Ascher’s Knit Goods. Closely knitted of 
the finest, softest wool, they keep the 
winter air outside. Smartly styled and re- 
enforced where wear comes, mothers know 
them as true economy garments. 

The ‘Label of the Lamb’ identifies 
Bootees, Sacques, Sweaters, Mittens, Sweater 
Suits, Leggings, Toques, and other novel- 
ties for Infants and Children, as well as 
knitted specialties for Women. 

Write for name of nearest dealer and 
catalog picturing every fancy knit goods 


need. Address Department B. 


KNIT GOODS 





SIMON ASCHER & CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1879 


362 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Look for the **Label of 
the Lamb’’ — it is your 
guarantee of quality. 


December, | 














EASILY MADE LINGERIE 


The good-looking black taffeta petti- 
coat below is made from a straight 
piece of 54-inch material, with plaits 
laid at the top. A 10-inch hem is 
turned up on the right side and 
finished with a narrow piping of 
black. Just below the hem is ap- 
pliquéd, with a buttonhole stitch, a 
row of 3-petaled flowers cut from 
jade-green velvet, the vine connecting 
them being worked in over-and-over 
stitch with rather heavy green floss. 





Flesh-colored crépe de Chine, 40 inches wide and 24 inches long 
is needed for the dainty undervest above 
is used around the body and gathered slightly at the top into a 
l-inch band. The bottom of this band and the top of the 2-inch hem 
are edged with chain stitching in the same soft blue wool that 
makes the tiny monogram. Shoulder straps of flesh ribbon. 








The width of the material 


WITH A FESTIVE CHRISTMAS TOUCH 


Surprisingly easy to make is the 
matinée or bed jacket above. A yard 
and a quarter of 40-inch pink crépe 
de Chine is cut, as in the working 
drawing, with round neck and 
corners. Three plaits join the front 
and back at waistline. All edges 
are picoted, and narrow rose velvet 
ribbon is fastened in loops around 
neck and in bows at waist. 





The slip-on camisole above at the left is to be 
worn under a gauzy black blouse or evening 
gown. Of black Chantilly lace, about 10 inches 
wide, it is lined with black Georgette and held 
in place by narrow black elastic bands sewn on 
the inside at both top and bottom. The shoulder 
straps are of black satin ribbon, fastened to 
camisole with tiny nosegays of pastel flowers 
To brocaded ribbon, 8 inches wide, is added 
a 2-inch band of plain ribbon by means of 
fagoting for the camisole at the right. The 
ribbon shoulder straps match the upper band 
and a cluster of 3 chiffon roses in soft light 
shades holds each one very firmly in its place 








Pink organdie is usea to bind all edges and make shoulder straps and motifs on the 
white nainsook envelope chemise. To obtain the hemstitched effect around the motifs, 
mark each side of narrow basted hems with series of dots about 4 threads apart; then, 
starting from right and using a large needle, put the needle down through first of dots 
on pink and up through first white dot, and repeat; now go through first pink dot again 
and out second pink dot, and repeat; then again in first pink dot and out second 
white dot. Using second pink dot as starting point, repeat series, and so on. 
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~ ‘Two Louisiana boys restore 


the lost art of a famous old-time 
delicacy 


WENT Y-TWO years ago, two boys raised 
in Louisiana conceived an ideal worthy of 
that state noted for its wonderful cooking. 


They decided to restore to the world a famous 


honor of the hero in the plantation stories of their 
boyhood. 


The moment the women of America used Brer 


\, ; Rabbit they recognized that here at last was the 
‘Pd old-fashioned delicacy that they had learned to love molasses for which they had been longing; molasses 
a as children. In their childhood they had enjoyed so fragrant, so full-flavored, so sweet and pure that 
gingerbread, cookies and other goodies much more one taste takes you back to the joys of childhood. 
delicious than they had ever been able to get since. Today it is the most popular molasses in the 
This flavor was due to old-fashioned home-made re 
molasses, since almost gone out of existence. , 
Se te ; And today Penick & Ford, who worked so long 
The molasses that their families used = their to fulfill their ideal of bringing to all the women of 
boyhood had always been made right on their own America the wonderful flavor of the old-time plan- 
plantations. How well they remembered the golden tation molasses, have become the largest packers 
autumn days when open kettles full of the sweet of sugar cane products in the world. 
juice of fresh-cut sugar cane bubbled over bonfires 2 “Pi 
-e nine Slow well they remembered how. the Brer Rabbit Molasses is sealed tight in immacu- 
ling fragrance borne on every breeze called to every boy lately clean cane that it = kept pre and sweet. 
hse on the plantation to hover hungrily about for a taste see of its full fresh flavor, its delicate aroma, can 
sae of that luscious molasses! a 
lder No wonder the gingerbread and cookies of those The flavor of plantation days 
Ing days were beyond compare! Get a can of Brer Rabbit Molasses today. The 
ded Spurred by the memory of this delicious taste moment you open a can its delicious bouquet makes 
s of these two young men determined to put up for the you hungry. Taste it. How good it is! No wonder 
The women of America molasses which would duplicate it makes such a wonderful gingerbread. 
a all this old-time aroma and flavor. See how much lighter everything made with it 
ace This molasses they named “Brer Rabbit,” in bakes up. Your family will be quick to appreciate 


the rich, unusual flavor it gives your gingerbread, 
cookies and dark cakes, your dark breads of all kinds. 
What new richness of flavor it gives your beans! 


Let your family enjoy the Brer Rabbit taste. They 
will clamor for food cooked with it, every day. 


You can get Brer Rabbit at your grocer’s — either 
the light molasses (gold label) or the dark molasses 
(green label). Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans. 


Free Recipe Book 

Write today for Brer Rabbit Recipe Book of Southern 
Dishes— New Orleans Gingerbread, Old Mammy 
Cookies, Plantation Cakes, Creole Caramels, Dixie 
Bran Bread, Old-Fashioned Molasses Crullers 
and other unusual recipes—dishes exceptionall, 
delicious and new to your family. Address Dept. Z, 
Penick & Ford, Lid., New Orlean 


Have Brer Rabbit Gingerbread Tonight 


a 
44 cup butter 4 teaspoons ginger 
4 cup sugar 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
| 2 eggs 1 teaspoon soda 
“y cup Brer Rabbit 4 teaspoon salt 
Molasses 2 cups flour 
'4 cup sour milk 
Cream butter, add sugar and well beaten eggs, 
molasses and sour milk. Mix and sift dry ingredients 
and combine them with the first mixture. Bake in 
a moderate oven. 
the 
‘ifs, 
len, 
lots 








~ |Brer Rabbit™” Molasses 
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PARIS SAYS— 


“The Day of the Flapper is Over” 


By Mary Brush Williams 


H REE old women with bright red 
hair have more to say about what 
is going to prevail in fashions than a 
all of the rest of the world taken sepa- 4 
rately or combined. They are sisters; 
they used to go out to sew by the day, 
and a Frenchwoman who can remember 
back that far told me that they never 
got to work on time. I think | should 
be willing to be twenty years older for 
the experience of having lived in Paris 
then and had the Callot sisters make 
me a dress “in the house,” 

They are established now on a shady 
street very near the President's palace, 
in a house which some one calls “the 
ministry of styles.’’ When we went ’ 
there the other day my companion un \Y 
dertook to tell the taxi driver where it 
was. That was like giving a chauffeur \ 
in Washington the street number of the 
White House. The place is not unlike 
-one of our departmental buildings, ex- 
cept that in its white stone and its 
classic architecture it is lovelier. 

As you look up at the tiers of windows 
you see not the office desk, the type- 
writer, and the green-shaded electric light, but girls sewing, 
and always by hand. They are making the embroideries for 
the dresses, some of which in their colors of sunset and moon- 
beams, and studded with pearls and coral and crystal, and 
decorated in soft, handmade flowers of chiffon and velvet, 
dew spangled, take half a season to make, and cost—more 
money than one can conveniently spare. 

Below, at the curb, long-nosed shiny motors are always 
snorting. I doubt if anything as plebeian as a taxicab ever 
stood there for more than about a minute. 

When you go into the house and ascend the stairway you 
come to a balcony, where a lady sits at a desk, curved and 
inlaid, that has belonged to some queen or other, and either 
this attendant remembers you from another visit or you 
explain to her who you are, just what you want there, and 
whether your intentions are honorable, before you get in. 
| asked her one day if there would be many buyers present 
on a certain afternoon. 

She answered as if I should have known better: 
don’t allow buyers in the afternoons.” 

They show to them in the mornings. The people whom we 
send in droves to buy for all America—and the countless 
others from everywhere else—are allowed in the shop only at 
certain hours. One of them told me he wished his purchases 
delivered in Paris, but they said he had bought them for 
America and there they would send them. They are afraid 
that their precious secrets might get stolen from them if 
delivered here. 


“We 


New Lines Launched Quietly 


"T’HEY pay less attention to other people, and other people 

in their department of life pay more attention to them, 
than we on our side of the Atlantic can realize. If you wish to 
get any of the other houses to do a thing your way, just men- 
tion to them that once the Callots did it for you. When they 
get ready to introduce a new line they launch it in their show- 
rooms quietly of an afternoon without even pointing a finger 
at it to catch your attention. As long as three years after 
that vou are likely to see that line prevailing on the streets of 
Ne Ww York. 

All of this is preliminary to my opening news item for the 
Maybe ind that is why I 
wish to give it the setting which emphasizes its true signif 
cance Che Callot Sceurs are using the Empire line for eve 
ning! It issucha tiny statement for the 
carries 

If you still do not quite get it, the artist said something 
that at least shows the other side, like the wrong-side-out of 
i garment. Gazing on the long procession of their models 
and with the memory in mind of other displays of the 
season, he made this pronouncement: “Well, 
the day of the flapper is over. The lady is in.” 

In other words and to elaborate this fact in 
more specific statements: We have in fashions 


season you have read it before, 


vast significance it 

















In the middle,a 
Molyneux 


evening 


yon of flesh-colored 
satin, with crystal 
tube embroidered 


the over- 
black net 
Parallel 
stripes of white crys 
tal tubes 
smoke gray and then 


stripes in 
dress of 
foundation 


shade into 


into black. ‘The en 
tire train is black 
beads 


\t the right, a René 
coat of black 
edged with monkey 
fur, has a _ blouse 
back. The huge cuff 
is of the same fur 


satin 


Sketches 





Some new thoughts 
incollars and cuffs 








cleansed ourselves of the last mud of 
war. The short dress of even length, 
with high, tight, narrow belt and V- 
shaped neck of dark material, was 
created for the munitions worker, 
the daughter of the regiment, and it 
is dead. Likewise gone is the dress 
of ultra and exaggerated feminism 
which succeeded it. 

The line now appearing is the 
most beautiful one in all art, which 
is the long, straight line of a woman's 
body. The Empire line follows it, 
flowing. We are to have an era of 
beauty and taste. 

Che joke of it is, there was such 
bitter complaint among buyers that 
no new styles were presented this 
autumn. I think this the most im 
portant new fashion since the war 
began and ceased. The way of it was, 
ol course, th it everyvbod\ 
a change o silhouette lo the Amer 
there was none, because the 
French have practically adopted the 
line which we have worn for years. 
sure, this in itself is a story, 
deserving separate treat- 
ment, for it is probably 
the first time in the 


looked for 


icans 


To be 


A neu 


by Porter Woodruff 


The charming little 
Molyneux ingénue 
afternoon dress at the 
left is of tobacco-brown 
taffeta, with close fit- 
The décol- 


letage is of écru silk 


ting bodice 


lace with a tiny edge of 
dull yellow satin. The 
poppic 
and skirt are of téte-de 
négre velvet with dull 
yellow centers. 


on the sleeves 


The huge coat at the 
left is of soft, turquoise- 
blue silk brocade, with 
kolinsky fur on the edge 
of the softly draped 
collar. Two big squares 
of fur are directly in 
the front of coat. The 


folds are characteristic 


of Renée’'s collection. 
























\ mantle from 


vith a collar inspired by the ruff 


Pierrot 


top and bottom of the cape, which 


lined with a soft shade of gray 






silhouette for a fur coat 
designed by Callot. 





\ tiny lace edge 





December, 1° 24 


This suit is of dark-gray duvetine, 
with monkey-fur collar, muff and 
bottom of coat. There are two but- 
tons in the Directoire line. The hat 
is of black panne velvet and the veil 
of Chantilly lace. A tiny white cuff 
beeps out a bit below the sleeve. 


history of fashions that the French have turned 
another country for an outline. When we were cu 
off by war we said we were going to make them t ik 
notice, and we did. 

For the moment, however, facts are what con 
us, not history. The silhouette both for after: 
and evening is decidedly longer than it has been 
takes not the wriggling thinness of the vampire, 

the elegant, long slinkiness of the lady. There is goin 
be an enormous fight on the part of the smart houses to ¢ 
skirts down a little in length. One of the most chic of th 
Lanvin, is showing some so long that they look like 
Ameriean skirts of a year ago. At 
any rate, they are going to get wider. 
Thus far they consist of a tight un- 
derskirt and a tunic which is ample. 
Sometimes it is. the skirt of the 
bodice, and is plaited from the shoul- 
der. In other words, the waist as 
well as the lower part of the dress 
is anything but tight. I should not 
myself put much money into one of 
those tight pillow slips of dresses. 
Everything looks easy and com- 
fortable, and as if one could get into 
it and out of it without trouble. It is 
not at all the thing to look ‘‘ dressed 
up.”’ Spend two hours on your toi- 
lette, but don’t look as if you had 
done so. The old dance frock of tight, 
thin bodice and wide flat skirt that 
looked like the cross section of an 
apple cut through the core, and wafer 
thin—that silhouette is no more. In- 
stead of it there are cascades down 
the sides of the 
skirt, of flowers 
or ruffles either 
of velvet and 
lace or of the 





A suit of navy-blu 
corduroy witha wid 


\ dress material. edge of very light 
\ The shape of the colored pearl-gra 
skirt is straight astrakhan, with th 
\ or like an apron, muff and tiny cuff « 
\ bulging below the same fur. TI 
the hips. belt is of wh 
Pcl apt os leather with toucl 
are either of black pat 
leather. Gray sui 


straight in line 
or pinched in at 
the sides of the 
waist and with- 
out a belt. 
There are prac- 
tically no belts on the newest styles 
except wide sashes. The apron string 
dead and, I hope, buried. Please, I ask 
/ you, discard it inourcountry. It nev: 
was good for us and we wear it wrong 
It ought to come high and tight. W: 
wear it loose and too long. | 
looks as if it were not an essent 
part of the costume; in ot! 
words, it has no job as we wear 
Unlike the wide sash which is 
placing it, the narrow belt is 
dom decorative in itself, an 
must function. If we have tow 

it low and loose, that is a sign t 

it is not for us. 

As for colors, there are lots 
brick and cherry shades, and 
with a great .deal of brown in 
laupe-brown velvets have brik 
henna waists. Even the yell 
have a reddish cast-in th 
There are sage green and gray. But the late afternoon a 
dinner dresses are the ones that carry the story. An evening 
dress is no longer a bundle of tulle with some flowers on t 
hips. The Callots with their Empire line are using draper 
in the back, and they are meltingly beautiful. Many ot! 
dresses with short skirts are drawn into a drapery on o 
side. There are bands of jewels in the hair and elabor: 
headdresses, and there are long, flowing, fur-trimmed rol 
of velvet. There are rich brocades inlaid with jewels a 
embroideries. They drag long trains of tulle and sat’ 
and velvet, sometimes falling from one shoulder, and fis 
tail trains, sometimes coming off one side instead of t 
back. Décolletage (except for the opera) stops far above t 
waistline and shows a regal display of gleaming should 
sometimes above the soft black of velvet. 


Like Homes of Fairyland 


S ME of the houses are even changing the manner of sho 
ing their costumes. This is in an effort to make the pr« 
entation appropriate to the display. Some of the smartest 
the places have their establishments in the old residences 
Paris, where dukes and royal retainers used to live. The 
are salons, vast and square, where no footfall ever sounc 
because it is smothered in the depths of velvet carpets. Wi: 
areas of thick mirrors line the walls. Chandeliers heavy wi 
sparkling crystal hang on massive gold poles from t! 
high ceilings. Exact duplicates of these chandeliers on 
smaller scale appear to have been cut in half, and the fl 
sides to have been set into the great mirrors on opposite wal 
When the houses show their evening dresses they darken t! 
windows and turn on those lights. It is as if one of t! 
homes of fairyland were sparkling with the light of a millic 
crystals, and long avenues of chandeliers were strung throug!) 
countless salons, from the reflections in the glass. 


footgear, and blou 
of putty color. ‘Tl! 
hat is of velvet 


Jenny 


of black vel 
, 


fringes th 


7 
fall 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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4tan early age the Eskimoyoungster 
hegins to learn to use a spear ina 
game called ‘*Noogootahk’’ 


The American youngster plans huge 
huildings with his blocks — his 
ister mothers a rag doll 
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accuray 


The American boy, alread 
1 captain of industry, builds 
kyscrapers and railroads 


the girl, busy with 
tiny cook stoves, 
cearns the house- 
wife's art 


At twelve the Eskimo hurls 
his toy spear with deadly 


ant 
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x ad ary, b\\ ‘ TE > : : . 
RP .- “The child is father 


of the man” 


(Wordsworth ) 





In the frozen North, in the land of the midnight sun, 
where human life is a challenge flung in the teeth of 
brutal ice-clad nature— Eskimo children are playing their 
games even as your own youngsters are. 


Crude as their toys are, they give to the Eskimos a skill 
and accuracy with spear and knife that mean food and 
clothing and life itself. 


An Eskimo boy could never learn to meet the hardships 
of his life-long battle with the elements by playing with 
the toys your youngster has—nor could your children 
best be trained to meet the varied demands of modern 
American life if they had only the crude playthings of 
the children of the North. 


Fay ee ON Truly the child zs father of the man. Two-thirds of a 
eet child’s waking hours are play hours, and toys the principal 
influence of the play time. 


Therefore, in your child’s training, it is vital to provide 
Cheref ' hild’s t g, it tal t | 

playthings that are designed for American children, made 
by American workmen, in keeping with American ideals. 





This Christmas insist 
on American-Made Toys 


THE TOY MANUFACTURERS OF THE U.S.A. 


Flatiron Building New York City 
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Gone are the toys—but not their influence. 
For the Eskimo’s skill as a hunter is largely 
the result of *‘Noogootahk."’ The success of 
the American boy 1s largely the result of his 
toys—the girl,a successful wife and mother, 
still practises the lessons learned in the days 
of ‘*playing house’ 
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Lastly 
Lh ith a LNVu Bone 


That effortless motion and elegant poise is 
more than half of any woman’s charm. And 
it’s such a splendid foil for those trifling im- 


Done 


perfections of figure development. 


Charm of grace depends first on proper corsets 
with ample support of a flexible, easy sort— 
such as will not hamper even the most unusual 
movements or positions—that are made to 


special measurements. 


of the Wire Stay that Counts 


The phenomenal ease and durability of 





NuBone Corsets are as effortless to obtain as to 
wear, for a highly trained NuBone Corsetiére comes 
right to your home, takes your selection from among 
the dainty NuBone fabrics, shows you the famous 
NuBone Stay, carefully measures your figure and 
delivers and properly adjusts the corset w hen it is 


finished. 


If you just want to see NuBone Stays and fabrics 
and get the prices the NuBone Corsetiére will 
gladly call, and will not allow you to feel the 
slightest obligation—look up “NuBone Corsetiére”’ 
in your ‘phone book, or write us for name of nearest 


Corsetiére. 


We would like you to have an interesting little 
booklet giving expert advice on the care and 
preservation of the figure and on scientific cor- 


set ry 


Tt is the Weave 


NuBone Corsets come from the use of the 
a remark- 


NuBone Woven Wire Stay 


able weaving of wire that builds a stay 


bending as freely edgewise as flatwise. 


So no pressure or discomfort results to 


the wearer 


she may assume. There is no other stay 
made the NuBone way. And remember 
if a NuBone Stay rusts or breaks within 


a year, the old corset will be replaced 


° ©. ° 
with a new one—free. 


address Dept. H. 


THE NUBONE CORSET COMPANY 


Main Office, Corry, Pa. 


Factorte Corry, Pa. 


AUSTRALIA 
L. L. Lucas & 


Melbourne 


Erie, Pa. 


ENGLAND SOUTH 
Co. Madame Le Dell E. 
London, N. W. Johannesburg 








regardless of the positions 


Los Angele 


AFRICA 
S. Howard 


Branch Offices, Los Angeles, Cal. ; Erie, Pa. 
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PARIS SAYS— 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


In one of the houses a deep hallway leads 
into each of the salons. It breathes an 
atmosphere of the past. When I enter that 
hallway I seem to be greeted with the 
hospitality, soft but regal, of past queens. It 
is set with a staircase so wide and deep and 
elegant that it appalls me. 

This year the manikins come down the 
stairs. They are wearing the robes of ladies, 
and they can drag them over the thickly 
carpeted steps appropriately. 

An evening robe of black velvet, ankle 
length and dragging a slender train from the 
shoulders, descended. The tawny-haired 
wearer of it, as she reached the bottom, care- 
lessly swung round her the wrap from over 
her arm. It was of black velvet, too, and 
lined with the same white satin which em- 
bellished the dress. There are several such 
collections in the city, of velvet costumes 
complete. 

One of them is by Chanel, who is perhaps 
with the French the most popular of all. She 
has a select, rich clientele who adore her and 
countless others who wish they could buy of 
her. When I went to see her things one of 
these latter said: ‘Be sure to watch for the 
black-velvet dress with the black-velvet cape, 
trimmed in monkey fur.” It is celebrated 
over Paris as a dinner toilette. The cape is 
rather short, falling not far below the hips, is 
circular, and embellished round the top with 
two rows of monkey fur. Jenny has one in 
three circular tiers, and it finishes at the 
throat in a ruff of the soft black velvet, like 
Pierrot’s. 

The Callots have a costume for afternoon 
in black velvet, with a long American waist- 
line, and embroidered round the bottom of 
the skirt in a wide band of blue—needless to 
say by hand. The same motif appears on the 
waist. It hasa round neck and a wide velvet 
sash lined with blue silk of the same shade. 
Incidentally, it is very chic to have your sash 
lined with the color and the fabric which 
trims the rest of the costume. The cape 
which goes with this dress is lined also with 
the blue silk and edged with a wide band of 
squirrel, 


Coat Lining is Like the Dress 


STYLE begun last year is more popular 
now than then. I refer to the fancy for 
lining a coat with the material of the dress. 
Chanel did it first, and the French were crazy 
about it. When you open your coat, I think 
it gives such a delightful effect of charm and 
completeness and refinement to see the same 
fine material lining the coat that composes 
the dress. Chanel had such a costume this 
season, and I thought if I were the kind of 
woman who bought “one really good dress a 
year,’ I should order it then and there. It 
combines the greatest extremes of dressiness 
and plainnessof any costume I have ever seen. 
You could wear it to travel in and to 
dinner at a smart hotel after you arrived. 
The coat was of shaggy, plaid material in 
greens and taupe, and, when she discarded 
it, what should she reveal but a lovely dress 
of taupe-colored crépe de Chine, made with 
our nice long American silhouette and low, 
wide belt-line, with little cascades of the 
material in ruffles down the sides, and the 


rough-and-ready coat lined with this same 
dainty crépe de Chine! 

The Callot sisters have a new silhouette 
for a fur coat. The model they show is in 
kolinsky. It is very wide under the arms, 
and down the middle of the back the line of 
the fur runs in a pattern like a priest’s stole, 
long and narrow. It gives one a very slender 
outline. 

As for the rest, the new styles concern 
themselves not with outline but with detail. 
All of those sleeves which are not very short 
are very long. 

There is no safe middle course to follow. 
The long ones are the newest. Sometimes 
there is a veiling over the arms even in eve- 
ning things. The others sometimes button 
over the upper part of the hand. Some are 
slit at the wrist and flare. There is one sleeve 
circular at the bottom, which Jenny makes. 
It closes over the wrists and flares below the 
elbow like wristlets. In one of the models 
these wristlets are of fur. 


Old-Fashioned Bands of Fur 


© MY mind the prettiest of] these long 

sleeves is made by Lanvin. It comes to- 
gether at the wrists, where it is merely 
tacked, and from that point is slashed open 
to the elbow. Nearly all of her dresses fasten 
in the back, and with this sleeve she has the 
bodice also fasten as if tacked in one place at 
the throat and then not fastened again until 
it reaches the waistline. A band of some 
contrasting color in silk or satin runs like a 
corset cover round the figure and ‘shows 
itself where the blouse is unfastened in the 
back. 

Many of these long sleeves are trimmed 
in bands of fur. 

Indeed, the old-fashioned bands of fur are 
chic again. They appear in rows on skirts and 
collar and follow the exaggeratedly long V’s 
of the neck. The latter are one of the features 
of the day. The smart houses of Paris spend 
their lives trying to get skirts long and collars 
high. This year they seem to be having 
better luck than usual. Some of the collars 
cover the chin. Jenny has one which is de- 
tached and bands the neck, but does not 
meet the lower, round throat line of the 
dress. Some of them fasten straight up to 
the chin, and can be unfastened—when they 
fall in revers. This is the kind I should like, 
so that I should not have to wear my coat 
collar high and hold it in place, yet could 
unbutton it and be free of a collar when in 
the house. 

Bands of material are no less popular than 
those of fur. For a time it was the style to 
have a sort of jumping-rope effect of a band 
of the material caught at either side of the 
waist in the back and looping along the 
bottom of the skirt. Now some of these 
bands start in the middle of the back, lap one 
over another like plaits, and loop, half of 
them on one side the skirt and the other half 
on the other, coming round to the front in 
the shape of the old pannier. Renée is using 
them thus. 

With our nice long American silhouette 
and garnishment such as these that the 
French are so awfully clever at, we ought to 
be the best dressed people in the world. 


HELPFUL HOME JOURNAL BOOKS 


JourRNAL BuNGALOws. Price, 50 cents 


Journat Houses. Price, 50 cents. 
Your FIREPLACE 
Price, 5 cents. 


anp How to Bvuitp It. 

How TO FINANCE THE BUILDING oF A LITTLE 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 

Wuat You SHovutp KNow WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe House. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 
10 cents. 

JourRNAL Brrp Hovses. Price, 25 cents. 

WEAVING THE NEw BASKETS 


Price, 25 cents. 


BASKETS FOR GIFTS AND BAZAARS. 
cents. 


Price, 25 


FASHION SELECTIONS FOR WINTER. Contains a 
large variety of winter fashions. Prite 10 
cents. Order directly from the Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York 
City. 

MaTerRNiItTy Ciotues. A wise choice cf suitable 
clothes for all occasions. Price, 15 cents. 

COSTUME. (Patterns can be 

Price, 15 cents. 


MASQUERADE 
supplied.) 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND 
cents. 

Tue Bripe’s Book. Charming illustrations, 
with information regarding the bride’s trous- 
seau needs. Price, 15 cents. 


SHOWERS. Price, 15 


Your CHILpREN’s CLotues. Illustrations and 
instructions for cutting and making. Price, 
15 cents. 

How To SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on 
saving time and money. Price, 10 cents. 


Bapy’s Ciotnes. Price, 15 cents. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS. Price, 15 cents. 

WHAT TO SERVE AT YouR PARTIES. 
cents. 


Price, 15 


CaNnpIES, CAKES AND Cooktes. Price, 15 cents. 
THe YounGc Morner’s Guipe. Price, 15 cents. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXPECTANT 
Moruer. Price, 15 cents. 


Tue Goop Foop Booxktets. Prepared by Anna 
Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. These book- 
lets tell how to select the five kinds of foods 
necessary to maintain health. 10 cents each. 
Serving Sweets as Food—Sugar is the carbohy- 
drate that makes energy quickly, Serving Fat as 
Food—Cream, butter and other fats provide the 
fuel that keeps the body fires burning. Serving 
Minerals as Food—The right way to use and 
cook the vegetables and fruits that cleanse and 
cool the blood and regulate body activities. 
Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most largely 
used starch or carbohydrate that makes energy 
slowly. Body-Building Foods—The protein foods 
that make and repair muscle and tissue: Meat, 
milk, fish and eggs. 


MeENv MAKINc. Price, 10 cents. 

How To CAN Fruits, VEGETABLES AND MEATs. 
Price, 10 cents. 

How To Dry FRvITS AND VEGETABLES. Price, 
10 cents. 

Tre New Book or SWEATERS AND KNITTING. 
Containing the latest designs. Price, 15 cents. 

Tue New Book or CrocHet AND NEEDLE- 
work. Full of ideas for fancy workers. 
Price, 15 cents. 


SMOCKING AND How1T Is Done. Price, 10cent:, 








Except as otherwise noted, address The Service Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mrs. Haley of Virginia has 
to $17 week 
coraee Gs! i tome 
housework and sewing and 
gives only part of her time 


to selling, 



























Mrs. Buckiey of New York 
takes care of her homeand 
family and eight boarders. 
Yet in her spare time she 
made $346 her first season. 


ma 
She 





From $15 to $60 a week, 


working only part time 


These five women are earning big money, besides attending to their 
Let us tell you how you can do as well. You need no 
special training. Just send for the booklet, “How You Can Make a 
It tells you exactly how to do this pleasant, easy work. 


regular duties. 


Big Income.” 





Write today or your territory may be taken. 


IKE many another housewife, you may have 
been wishing that you knew of some profitable 
way of utilizing your spare time to increase 

e family income. Some means of providing your- 

f and your family with the extra things that the 

erage income won’t compass today. 


Perhaps it is impossible for you to undertake 


nything that would require ali your time. And 


rhaps you haven’t known of any part-time work 
at you could do and still be free for your regular 
me and social duties. 


It is possible for you to get such work. Schweizer- 
porters, Inc. offer you this opportunity. You 
n give as much time as you want, in hours of your 
n choosing and right in your own town, to work 
it is interesting, healthful and very profitable. 

Almost every mail brings us enthusiastic letters 
m women who are making a success of this work. 


Mrs. Westerbeke of Alabama writes, ‘‘I certainly 
»y this kind of work more than anything I could 
ssibly do. I have averaged a little better than 
)0 a month and I don’t know of any other part- 
1¢ work that would pay me as well.” 
Mrs. Haley of Virginia says,‘*‘ Ihave always wanted 
io something to make extra money, having three 
to clothe and educate. A friend who boarded 
1 me persuaded me to try selling your goods. I 
1't have much trouble starting, since I knew peo 
here and they knew me. I find it lovely work 
healthful, being out for hours in the fresh air.”’ 
r the well-bred type of woman, the woman of 
| standing, success in this work is practically 
iin. You need no experience or special train 
We have 3,500 representatives in all parts of 


. 
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: Dull blue voile 
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embroidered in 
soft gray and 
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Blue and tan 
plaid gingham 


Cretonne with rose 
design and blue bird 
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the country. They are women with homes and 
families, business women, teachers, dressmakers, 
wives of professional and salaried men. All of them 
are making money, many of them big money. And 
fully half of these women had never sold a thing 
before. 


A famous Swiss house : 


Schweizer-Importers, Inc. is a branch of the 
largest mail order embroidery house in the world, 
the famous house of Schweizer in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. Among its patrons are royalty and nobility 
of many European countries. 

Every season, Schweizer sends to its New York 
branch: a wonderful assortment of the famous Swiss 
embroideries, to be sold to American women through 
our representatives. These exquisite embroideries 
come in dress and blouse lengths. No store in the 
country sells them, for they can be obtained only 
through our representatives. So exclusive, so dainty, 
so durable, they have made Schweizer famous. Some 
are woven on sheer, crisp organdie, others on dainty 
voile or silky batiste. Best of all are the designs !— 
dainty floral wreaths—pastel-tinted effects—charm- 
ing conventional figures in gay or sombre hues! 

Women are fascinated by the handcraft quality 
as well as the beauty of these embroideries. Miss 
Mildred White writes ‘All my friends love my 
robe, .and they ask if I embroidered it myself! 
Mrs. Shaffert of Ohio says I never saw peopk 
act as they do when they see 1 embroidery 
samples. They go wild! 

We have also materials by the yard, both im 
ported and American mad¢ The variety incl 
colorful ginghams, soft shimmering silks, shirtings 
lovely French voiles, suitings, skirtings and drapery 
fabrics in unusual and artistic designs 


What is the work like? 

All you have to do is to show the samples to your 
friends (or strangers if you prefer). Women realize 
that they are getting something which they cannot 
get in any other way, something individual and 
exclusive. They have never even seen such a variety 
of designs as you are able to show them. You are 
offering them the very materials worn by queens 
and nobility of Europe. Is it any wonder that the 
“goods really sell themselves"’? 


udes 


How much money can I make? 


This depends entirely on the amount of time you 
can give to the work. Mrs. Trueblood of California 
made $225 for herself in two months, working only 
half time. Miss Limprecht of Wisconsin writes that 
this work ‘“‘is a gold mine for any conscientious 


We furnish you with 
400 large size samples 
the actual materials 


Biue and white 
gingham 


White velourette embroidered 
in pink and gray 
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NOTICE: 


Mrs. Nestler of New York, 
working only part time, 

de $360 season. 
had had no previous 
business experience. 


























Mrs. Westerbeke of Ala- 
bama has averaged a prof- 
it of more than $100 a 
month. She works only in 
her spare time. 





worker’’—she made $625 profit in 
four months! Many of our repre- 
sentatives have earned as much as 
$17, $20 and $30 in one day. Mrs. 
Sanderson of California averaged 
$1000 a season for five years! 


How much time 













Miss Harrison of Ohio has 
earned over $30 a week 
during the entire selling 
season, She keeps house 
and does this work only in 
T epare time. 








REE! 


Be sure to get a copy of this ties of succeeding are. Shows you 
must I give? booklet Write today It tells why this work is so easy to do 

2 you what dozens of housewives Ree of tee enntestel eucuen 

One of the best things about the accomplished oe — thousands of women have made of 

~ time what experiences saies this work the amount of money 
, t ~ : 

—_ ~ ag you can give as ~g~ women thiak-of the work—how aainedeadie- tha ttends Gabe 

as litt e time to it as your ot er dressmakers added extra profits have gained; the ease with which 
duties allow Mrs. Williams is a while carrying on their regular they got started 


saleswoman in a store in Minnesota work 
and can devote only her evenings 
and occasional spare moments to 
this work Yet in one season she 
made over $300 for herself. Mrs. 
Brown of Mass. writes, ‘‘I have only been out two 
nights this week—other nights friends came to the 
house. And in one week I have sold $103 worth of 
goods.”"’ Mrs. Derr of Pennsylvania says, ‘‘I could 
only give two days a week to the work but in four 
months my orders reached $1000.”’ 


, a . 20770 9 

Do I have to be experienced: 
Many of our most successful representatives had 

never sold a thing before they started this work. An 

attractive personality and ability to get along with 


people are more valuable assets than business 
experience 

Mrs. Andrews of Iowa writes, ‘‘This is my first 
business experience and many days my commission 
has been as mu as $10 Mrs. Voigt of New York 
says, ‘‘This is my first attempt at selling and this 
first afternoon’s work brought orders for $44.92 


worth of goods 
shock !”’ 


I have not yet recovered from the 


Is it easy to get started? 


Women tell us it is much easier to get started 
than they thought it would be. Mrs. Swift of 
Georgia writes, ‘‘ First of all one church friend gave 
me a splendid start, then the goods spoke for them 
selves." Mrs. Griffith of Connecticut says, “At 
first I really was afraid to go out with the samples, 
thinking I might not make a success of it. In the 
meantime friends called and I explained it all to 
them. Naturally they wanted to see the samples. 
They were perfectly delighted with the wonderful 
quality and colors and the wide variety of the de 
signs. The result was—orders without trying. Not 
large ones at first, but gradually increasing until in 
a few weeks I had taken orders for $80 worth in 
less than two hours.”’ 


Book and card with samples free—write for them + 










It tells you what your possibili- 


Send a postcard for your copy 
right away 


Many of our representatives who started this 
work only to earn enough money for some special 
purpose, when they found out how interesting it 
was, how many friends and acquaintances it made 
them, how quickly it made money for them—have 
kept at it year after year! 


You, too, can find in this work the opportunity 


you have been looking for to make yourself finan- 
cially independent Y can know the delight of 
being able to obtain the things you have wanted 


for yourself and your fam 


Write for our proposition 


Large commission: Women are eager to secure 
the right to represent us because orders for our 
goods run into money quick! We pay big com 
mission, starting with your first order 


Wonderful value: New, exclusive materials in 
every variety! The moment you see these Schweizer 
samples you will exclaim Amazingly reasonable 
for such beautiful goods! 


Good service: We make it a rule that all orders 
will be attended to promptly. Seldom is there any 
delay. 


Start early: The earlier you start, the more 
monty you will make! Send this coupon A 
today for our book, “How You Can 7 
Make a Big Income,” our proposition id 
and actuai free samples. Applications 4 
for territory considered in the order 


received Delay may cost you 
your opportunity. Don’t pos 4 
pone writing Begin now to 4 


be nnancially independent 7 
4 
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23 West 57th Street, New York 
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Please send me, free, your book, ‘‘How 
You Can Make a Big Income,’’actual samples 

ur imported robes and dress goods and 
r proposition to representatives 


This is an especially good proposition for experienced saleswomen ! 
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Martin made since 1878 


HE gentle caress of georgette crépe 
is best expressed in well-made under- 


. 


things. 


M. MARTIN & CO. 
102—108 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Write for our style booklet —“Milady’s Underthings 


























The open-topped, gold-initialed bags are black 
moiré, with ribbon folded in points as trimming for 
that at left, while covered buttons fringe the right. 
One cardcase is moiré, the other Chinese brocade. 





SMART HANDMADE ACCESSORIES 
Will be Cherished Christmas Gifts 
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Old fur easily makes and 
lines a smart neck piece 
Where a tiny frog closes it 
invisibly at the left side- 
back, two or three little 
tails may be added, or a 
heavy chenille tassel th 
color of the fur, or even a 


frivolous flyaway net bou 











\ straight piece of black satin or 
Georgette, rounded out a bit at neck 
and braided in soutache in any all 
over design, will make the detachable 
front above, with matching sleeve 
bands. The *' fence’ collar, which is 
very new and very French, may be 
omitted if one does not care for it 


vathe the neck snugly in fur is the 
newest Parisian mode The collar at 
ht is made by deeply banding an 
ght-inch-wide piece of duvetine or 


velvet with any chosen fur and attach 
ing two or three little tails at left sid 
back, where it snaps together or close 
with frog Little silk fruits in dull 
tones or a tiny nosegay of handmade 
flowers might be substituted for tails 





For this bag a piece of grape-purple For these © cash-and-carry”’ days there is 
atin, 34 inches long and 8 inches this tan-crépe-lined, black pebbled oil- 
leep, was accordion plaited and sewed cloth shopping bag. One cuts materials in 
to satin-covered cardboards, 8% by two pieces, 164% by 12 inches, binds them 
2% inches. Round cord edges open- together across bottom and up sides within 
ing and serves as handles, the handle 3 inches of top with one-half-inch black 
at back rising from a flat 14-inch silk braid, and binds the top with 1%- 
coil of cord in each corner. The grape inch gold braid, mitering ends. Eleven- 
leaves are dull green felt, while the inch pieces of cable cord are covered with 


fruit shades from purple to soft pink gold braid for handles. Gold paint motif 
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Nearly all bakers use 


te FYeischmanns Yeast 
iat because it makes the 


best bread. 
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ET Christmas create a keener realization of 
your larger blessings — 
The blessings of happiness, of health—of 
good nutritious, delicious food. 
Remember Bread in your joyful Thanks tr 


giving ...... the food that gives the most uBii 
nourishment at the least cost. 1B} 


Bread is your best food—eat more of it. 
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NEW YORK 


|] LADY MARY 


La BOHEME 
Sets $1590 











6 PIECE SET 


$600 





} LILAS ARLY 
Sets $1200 


3 PIECE SET 
$200 


4 PIECE SET 
$325 


MAI D'OR 
NEW! STARTLING! 


Its packing is sensational! 
Its fragrance is unusual! 
Vivaudou’s Master Stroke! 
Holiday Sets will be ready for the 
Christmas Gift Season > & és é 
Mai d’or 4 piece Holiday Set $750 ws “? 
Mai d’or 6 piece Holiday Set $1400 


Uj PAINTED ExPREssiy Send 25¢ to VIVAUDOU, Times Bidg., ae Wis ar aesen «eas « of the peclomes in the above sets. 
FOR VIVAUDOU, BY Add 6c if you want the ‘Mavis Waltz’, also procurable tove Emerson Record No. 10152; 
FRED L. PACKER and Arto No. 88301, Q. R. S. No. 100991 and Mel-O- ‘Dee Ne layer Piano Rolls. 
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DURHAM HOSIERY 


THE SILVER SIXPENCE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 


minutes Eudora knew what it was like to be 
reduced to the lowest terms of human life 
and slowly grilled. She was allowed to give 
a brief survey of the first act of the play; 
whereupon John Seymour took up the thread 
she had dropped and wove the finish accord- 
ing to his own erratic imagination. Ap- 
parently it did not matter in the least when 
Eudora tried to explain that the play did 
not really end that way. 

“Never mind; it probably ends in some 
thing equally bad and banal. And really, 
you know, isn’t it expecting a good deal to 
ask me to listen to stuff by any young, un 
known chap that nobody knows and that 
hasn’t even got a manager to back him?”’ 

The remainder of the interview becam« 
a monologue, wherein Eudora writhed and 
W riggled. It seemed to be incredible that 
anyone could couch such egotism and con 
ceit in such polite and exquisite language. 
And after he had slipped away with a grim 
nod at Eudora and a commiserating smile 
at the actress, Eudora gathered up what was 
left of her emotions and took her own de 
parture 


M SO SOrTy The actress looked after 

her with sympathetic eyes. ‘‘ He can be 
so nice—and so horrid. What are you going 
to do next?” 

“TI don’t know.” There was a_ hard, 
clenched sound to the girl’s voice; and then, 
because she could not fail the trust of a 
friend like this one, she smiled bravely over 
the mortification and disappointment. “It 
was deliciously 
funny, you 
know. Think 
of being able to 
carry about 
with all that 
grace such a co- 
lossal apprecia 
tion of ones 
self! Why, he 
swings it as 
jauntily as he 
swings that 
swagger stick of 
his. But,’ and 
here the girl’s 
eyes flashed a 
teely blue, “il 
human power 
can compas it 
were gong lo 
make that play 

uch a big 
hit that 

me aay 
Mii Ke au 
Krummell Seymour is going to be just the 
least little bit sorry he never let me tell hit 
how Jimmy Barnes wrote the ending 

Phat night Eudora had her roof top to 
herself and paced the length and breadth « 
t with such tireless, determined st ps that 
Sarah Filbert, watching from the shadow « 
the ‘Toad-Stool, grew And at last 
having to confess to her own weariness, the 
girl stumbled off to bed. ‘ Perhaps the old 

he thought I 


worned 


Russian proverb is right 
hap morning Is iser Lhan « 
\s she sat at the breakfast tab 
morning, looking idl 
little about what 
the third page caught hk It set 
forth the fact that the university had sent 
delegation of its trustees to convene at a 


certain hotel in the city for the purpose of 


aL Tins 


launching a drive for an endowment fund. 
And the name that led all the rest of the 
trustees was that of Jonathan Van Wick. 
She read no farther She even forgot to 
finish her breakfast, to Sarah’s outspoken 
disgust. 

“T can't help it.”’ said the girl. “You see, 
Sarah, that pig I told you about long ago is 
till needing help, and I hope—TI hope I hav« 
found the water that’s going to quench the 
fire that’s going to burn the stick that’s going 
to beat the dog that’s going to bite the pig so 
that he'll jump over the stile some night soon 
and land right in the lap of popular favor 

And then, seeing the look of disgust on the 
old woman’s face change to one of terror, she 
patted the big shoulder reassuringly 

“It's all right, dear, I’m not a bit crazy. 
I’m just happy; and when we’re happy we 'r 
liable to say anything.” 

But as she closed the door of the Toad 
Stool behind her on her way down to the 
hotel the paper had specified, she said to 
herself softly: ‘‘That old proverb was right; 
and maybe I can beg for Jimmy better than 
Jimmy could beg for himself.” 

Vi 

“Water, water, quench fire; fire won’t burn 
stick; stick won’t beat dog; dog won't bit« 
pig; pig won't get over the stile, and I shan’t 
get home to-night.’’ But the water would not 


UDORA timed her visit on Jonathan 
Van Wick so that it would fall ahead of 
the luncheon hour. Before sending up her 
card she took the precaution to write under 
her own name “ Daughter of Daniel Post”; 
she was relying solely on her father’s past 





connection with the university to gain her 
her interview. 

“Tt’s funny,’ she apostrophized as she 
went into the least crowded of the rec eption 
rooms to wait, “how little you ever seemed 
to help or care when you were alive, but since 
you died you’ve done a lot. I am beginning 
to forget you were a philologist and only re- 
membering that you were my father. I hope 
you are glad; it may help to make up for 
the terrible jolt the play must be giving you.”’ 

She smiled at hey-thoughts and the smilk 
lingered just long ehough to greet Jonathan 
Van Wick on his entrance 


H“ WAS a wizened, crabbed, angular 
man, with a naturally snarling interior, 
but an exterior capable of adjustment. Just 
at present it was geared to the highest degre« 
of heartiness that the meanest trustee was 
capable of. The morning had gone beyond 
expectations; already a sum far surpassing 
their hopes had been pledge d for the endow 
ment, and their goal was already in sight 
So he crossed the room toward Eudora with 
satisfied rubbing of hands and a drop to 
the lower, left-hand corner of his mouth that 
served for a smile Ah, my dear, it was a 
great regret that I was unable to attend 
your father’s funeral. Sciatica—a terrible 
thing—has no respect even for death.” 

It was on the girl’s lips to assure him that 
his absence had not mattered in the slightest 
However, she caught herself in the nick of 
time and substituted instead a very impres- 
sive word of sympathy for the sciatica. 

He partially 
folded himself 
like a jackknife 
and sat down 
on a settee be 
side her still 
rubbing his 
hands “Ves, 
yes, it was a 
cold day, if you 
will remem 
ber’’; he bit off 
the last word 
short and 
turned to her 
vith a corner 
glance from i 
pair of pal 
veryvl ( < 

Your fathe 
Vas very mu 
wnored by 

ill 
nl 


ctinit 
Linout at 
“T read it in the morning paper 
“Ah, ve 1 «id not know 
vn.” He stopped short agai 
outh twisted about as if try 
omething better 


ll i 4 
You are IK¢ our ia 


I’m not contradicted 


and unl 
ersity would und 

very substantial t fr 
they would have to wait for it; it was n 
hers to give or to withhold Int 
what was she going to say to the meane 
trustee, who was undoubtedly entertaining 
expectations. While she fumbled about for 
words, unconsciously he helped her out 

“T presume you are visiting friends here 
Very sensible. Young people should not 
stay by themselves, harboring grief.” 

“I’m not,” said the girl bluntly “Tm 
neither harboring nor visiting; I’m working 


he meantinx 


NDEED! The few straggling hairs that 

served Jonathan Van Wick for eyebrow 
were elevated to a pit h of SUrprisc 1 had 
understood from no less a person than his 
intimate friend, MacPherson, that Profes 
sor Post left ample means, ample.” Much 
was conveyed in the re yx tition 

“He did,” agreed the girl. ‘I’m working 
because I want to.” 

“Admirable!” He took to rubbing his 
hands harder to show his increased satisfac- 
tion. 

Eudora noted this and smiled up at him 
“#’m glad you approve; 
to you for help.” 

For an instant she thought he was going 
to close up entirely and snap off the settee 
He jerked back and forth in what seemed to 
be a spasm of emotion and his eyebrows 
disappeared entirely under a plastered thatch 
of yellow gray hair. ‘‘ Impossible!” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

But Eudora continued to smile sweetly 
She had determined to try all the soft, 


vou see I’ve come 
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Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 








Three ways to make your 
hosiery wear longer — 


HEN hosiery wears out quicker than it 
should, there are three reasons for it: 


First: The fabric of the hosiery has been 
weakened in the process of dyeing, so that decay 
has started before you have worn the hosiery 
at all. 


Second: The reinforcings at points of wear are 
not strong enough. 

Third: 
tightly. 

Therefore, if you are to get maximum wear 
from your hosiery and keep its cost down, the 
following three things are necessary: 


The hosiery fits your feet too 


First:: It must be dyed by a harmless process 
which does not affect the fabric. The Durham 
Hosiery Mills have perfected and are using such 
a process. 

Second: The reinforcings at 
must be stronger than most 
hosiery. All Durable-DURHAM 
socks have this extra protection. 

Third: The feet of the hosiery must be ful/ 
size. There is no skimp in Durable-DURHAM 
sizes. 


points of wear 
reinforcings on 
stockings and 





The most impressive proof of the superiority 
of Durable-DURHAM is the fact that it is the 
largest selling brand of hosiery in the world. 
When you wear it you will know why. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard St., New York 
Export Agents: Amory, Browne & Co., New York 


A Practical Christmas For men, women and children 


Gift ovRAB 
For Christmas you can buy _ = Va 
DURHAM hosiery two pairs in a ; 
box; St. Nicholas for men — Mis 
tletoe for women. This hosiery is 
standard DURHAM quality. At 
tractively wrapped in Christmasy 
boxes, these special styles make 
practical gifts. 
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Women's 
Night- 
gowns. 
Made of 
Brighton 
Flannelette, 
im a great 
variety ot 
designs and 
trims. Sizes 
34, 36, 38, 
40; extra 
sizes, 42, 44, 
46. Tailored 
for roomi- 
ness at bust, 
armholes 
and hips. 
Made in 
summer ma- 
terials, too. 


Health 
Hint: 


The only injuri 
us ‘night air” 
is last night’s. 
Open the win 
dows and let it 
out 























Men's a 

Pajunions. Ae 

Comfortable —— 

One-Piece \? 

Pajamas. 

No binding draw- 

tring at waist 

no pull ing up o 

piece pajamas un- 

comfortable. Also 

styles for women, 

In flannelette and 

summermaterials. re 
Child’s 
Sleepers. 
Attract 
styles with 
special 
features, 
offered for 
youngsters. Of 
generous size 
and excellent 
workmanship. 
For winter and 
summer wear. 

> 





Warm, Attractive 
Sleeping wear 


Sleep with the window open! Sleep warmly and comfortably 
clad. That combination—fresh air and warmth— gives refresh- 
ing, healthful rest. 


Fall and winter weight Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear, 
made of soft, downy flannelette and kindred materials, keeps out 
the chill. Its generous cut and careful tailoring provide satisfying 
roominess. Yet there is no sacrifice of style to secure comfort. 


For All the Family 


Brighton-Carlsbad is made for the whole family. 
dainty garments for misses and women, smart designs for men, 
special models for infants. There are 517 different styles in all, 
including summer sleepingwear. 


Dens 
LEEPINGWEAR 


Ask the Dealer to Unpin Brighton-Carlsbad 


; Don't buy nightwear folded. Have it unpinned SO you see size, style, 
fabric and workmanship to best advantage. Make comparisons. Brighton- 
Carlsbad will give you a new and higher st: indard of sleepingwear possibilities. 


Chic, 





















Write for Free ‘‘Nightie Book”’ 


Send for this novel little book showing nightwear for all the | 


family, in both winter and summer materials. Il|lustrations in 


ct yh Ir. 


Mailed free upon request. 
vn : eeves and e button at ankle 
wide armholes make a 
Brighton-Carlsbad - “ 4 oan = —y Ne 
ore mifortable r on ~~ roesere 
No binding or tear , . Afford 
ing out Enough nares We peice: . 
kn n extra wa , 


buttons so front 
does not gap or pull 
apart. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY, Dept. 26, Dubuque, lowa 


Declers: Write us: g and fall (1921) 





ange to hand 


w and a7, e this fastest selling line for next sprin 
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appealing wiles of her sex and thereby warm 
up the old man’s nature if such a thing could 
be possible. Instinctively she had guessed 
that Jimmy’s manner had been cold and 
curt; and that pride in the boy had made it 
impossible for him to reach out for any sym- 
pathy from this hard-crusted uncle. But she 
might be able to succeed where Jimmy had 
failed and soften up Jonathan Van Wick toa 
point of kindliness. ‘You see,” she began 
slowly, for she did not wish to repeat and 
she did not intend any words to be lost, 
“‘your nephew, Jimmy Barnes, has written 
a wonderful play”’; but she got no further. 


~*~ TONDERFUL poppycock! What has 
my nephew to do with this visit?’’ The 
words were hurled at her as if they had been 
shot through the barrel of a machine gun, and 
the beryl eyes glowered at her balefully. 

“Nothing at all. He doesn’t know you 
are here; he doesn’t know I’m here. Com- 
ing was my own idea. You really don’t know 
about the play; you couldn’t, of course, be- 
cause you haven’t read it. But it is wonder 
ful. It is the kind of a play that the public 
should have the privilege of seeing; it will 
give them a good honest return for their 
money, make them glad they came and 
want to come again. You know there are not 
many plays that make you feel that way.” 

“T don’t know. I never see a play—waste 
of time.” 

“Most of them are; 
Jimmy’s wouldn’t be.” 

“Well, if it is so fine, why can’t he get a 
manager to produce it?” 

“That takes a long time and Jimmy’s 
play would be out of date. It’s simply got to 
be done this season.” 

‘Look here, young woman, every young 
dreamer thinks his silly dreams are worth 
something; it doesn’t matter whether he 
paints them, writes them or puts them to 
music. He’s always going around the world 
hunting up the hard-working, saving busi- 
ness man who can’t afford to dream, to per- 
suade him to give him the boost that is going 
to make him successful. Now, if one boost 
would do it and he was any sort of a man 
himself, he’d do his own boosting. The trou- 
ble is, his dreams haven’t a pennyworth of 
value or he could sell his stock outright.” 

“Not always,” said Eudora. “If it hadn’t 
been for help at the beginning, lots and lots 
of beautiful dreams would have been lost to 
the world.” 

“Bosh!” 

“Yes, they would. And why isn’t there 
just as much fun to be had investing your 
money in making the world more beautiful 
as in making it richer or wiser or more 
deadly?” 

“Wait until you have money of your own 
to invest; you will sing a different tune.” 
' “No, I won’t. You see I have 
invested my money already; I've 
invested it in Jimmy 
Barnes’ play.” 


ALL the snarl that j 
A . / 
4 \ was naturally in 


side the meanest 
trustee came snarling ) 
““VYou’re a little 
fool. Father’s money, | } 
I wager.” ; 

“It’s mine 
Eudora reminded him Ces: 
eae. |} } 

“Tt would have to 
it wouldn’t be ) 
thrown away on a 
young and his 
scribblings. How | 
much is it?” 

“Never mind. It’s 
in, and it can’t come | 


you’re right. But 


out 


too, 


now,”’ ith 


be, or 


ass 


out.” 

““Well, you'll lose 
it—every penny of it; 
and I hope it will teach 


— 


youa lesson. Luckily 
you are young enough \ 
to profit by it.” 


Jonathan Van Wick 
got up, snapping 
himself open as he 
did so. “I suppose 
you’ve found your 
money isn’t going to be enough, and so 
you’ve come to me for more. Well, you 
can’t have it. I told James once that I 
wouldn’t put any money into a play, and 
[ nevercontradict myself. You are probably 
in love with him, or you would have more 
sense, the sense your father’s daughter should 
have. 

‘* Now listen to me: If that play was any 
good —and by that I mean good enough to be 
a sound investment—some manager would 
have snapped it up like that. My friend, Don 
Hernandez, has told me a hundred times that 
a good play never goes begging.” 

Eudora was on her feet in an instant, 
aquiver with excitement. She even pulled 
the angular man’s sleeve without knowing it. 
“You know Don Hernandez!” 


““M’m; perhaps.” | 


Tt: for some 


“T think that is what I said. He is an 
alumnus of the university—same class as 
mine. This morning I got his check for a 
hundred thousand dollars for the fund’; and 
he patted his breast pocket significantly. 

“Sit down.” Eudora jerked him back on 
the settee, keeping her hand securely on his 
arm. ‘We don’t need money; that wasn’t 
what I came to you for. What we need is the 
name of some prominent man or manager to 
back us. He doesn’t have to do a thing ex- 
cept give us the right to use that name for 
booking purposes and advertising. It isn’t 
much; don’t you see it isn’t? Now, please, 
won’t you take me to Mr. Hernandez and 
together we could tell him about Jimmy’s 
play. If he knew he was your nephew and 
that you cared he would back the play.” 

“Hah! Would he? Well, in the first place, 
I have no intentions of taking you in to 
bother a busy friend of mine; and in the sec- 
ond place, I don’t care a continental about 
my nephew or his play. If you will kindly 
detach me, I should like to go to lunch.”’ 


The girl removed her hand without a 
word. Strangely enough she felt sorry for 
Jonathan Van Wick. What must life be 


worth to a man like this? ‘Good-by,” she 
said soberly. ‘It’s too bad I have bothered 
you. You see, although I knew and had 
heard a great deal about you, I thought at 
heart you were quite a different person. I 
was foolish enough to believe that anyone 
who was lucky enough to be Jimmy Barnes’ 
uncle would be awfully keen to have a chance 
to help make the success he is going to 
make. Please don’t forget that; he’s going 
to make it.” 

Her last glimpse of the meanest trustee 
was one of snarls and jerks as he disappeared 
through the great double doors; and Eudora 
with a heavy heart trailed slowly up Broad- 
way to the hall where Jimmy Barnes was 
supposed to be signing up the cast. 


HE found him alone before a little table 

strewn with pale blue contracts; and she 
dropped wearily into her chair beside him. 
““Where is the cast?” she asked. 

Jimmy surveyed her with open sarcasm. 
“Oh, yes, cast? Where is it?” 

“Haven’t you any?” 

The boy leaned back in his chair, tipped it 
to the proper balancing angle, shoved his 
hands deep into his pockets and whistled 
“Tipperary.” 

Eudora looked and understood. She jerked 
him back to a solid footing on the floor. 
“You'd better get it out of your system, 
Jimmy Barnes. Nothing you could tell me 
would make me a bit more discouraged than 
I am this minute.” 

‘So, your real-estate dealer didn’t deal?” 

The girl shook her head. ‘‘ Nothing did. 
I tried ever so many things, but luck isn’t 

running our way. I’ve come to 

P one great, overpowering fact: 
reason or other it is 
considered a crime for two 
young, inconspicuous persons 
to try and produce a play. The 
very mention of it seems to call 
down upon us nothing but deri- 
sion and distrust 




















‘Same here,” agreed Jimmy 
Barnes. “‘I haven’t been able 
to sign up one first-class actor. 
\ few walked in, but they 
walked out again just as soon 


as they heard about it. 
We look fishy; that’s 
the plain English of it.” 

“Haven't you signed 
up one?” In spite of 
herself the girl’s tone 
sounded appalled. 

“Yes, I’ve signed up 
five for small parts. 
But they’re unmistak- 
ably second-rate and I 
don’t believe I would 
have got them if 
they hadn’t been 
hard up.” 

“What are we 
going to do?” 


IMMY’S an- 

swer was short: 

**Max Stein- 
berg.”’ 

Eudora gave a 

V hopeless little 

shrug to her 

“There doesn’t seem to be any- 

I hate to go to him just the same. 


shoulders. 
thing else 
Lf Sadie said it once she said it a dozen times: 


‘You can’t trust him; 
every time; whatever happens, don’t go to 
him.’ But there doesn’t seem anything else 
left for us to do.” 

“There isn’t. It’s Steinberg or bust. 
sorry on your account. 

‘Tt doesn’t seem fair to get him to manage 
a show you’ve put your money in; but I 
honestly don’t think he is half as bad as 
Sadie makes him out to be.” 


he’ll double cross you 


I’m 
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Isn’t there Any Good Hosiery 
in the Stores? 


OR dresses, hats, shoes, food, 
housefurnishings—a woman 
knows what stores she can trust. 


When it comes to Hosiery, she is 
not quite so sure. Values are un- 
certain. She may not get the same 
brand twice in succession. 


You can’t blame her for feeling 
that her dealer might at least assure 
her a standard grade. 


The Hosiery Department can 
never measure up to the service of 
the rest of the store until it cleans 
out its medley of odd lots and differ- 
ent brands. 


It needs to standardize on Hosiery 
that meets a woman’s idea of wear, 
comfort and price—all of a kind. 


For thirty years the Mills of the 
Allen A Company have been pro- 


ducing such Hosiery for merchants 
serving thousands of men and women 
everywhere. 


Every piece of their famous Black 
Cat Hosiery will in the future be 
stamped “Allen A.” 


“Allen’’—the name of the Makers; 
the personal pledge of responsibility 
to you. And “A’’—the standard 
mark of first and finest grade. 


Allen A Black Cat Hosiery comes 
direct to your dealer from the Mill. 


An exceptional choice of Silk, 
Lisle, Wool, and Cotton—for men, 
women and children. Full size, full 
length, of uniform quality and de- 
pendable value. 


A ready resource for the dealer 
who means his Hosiery Department 
to merit the confidence of his towns- 
people. 


Also makers of Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear for Men and Boys 


The Allen A Company 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 





Copyright, 1920, The Allen A Company 
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for we have treasures in the 
field, of wheat, and of barley, and 
of otl,and of HONEY.’ 


—Jeremiah 41: 8. 


& an article of food 
Honey was re- 
garded by the ancient 
Israelites as a “treasure 
of the field’”—one of 
Nature’s ‘best gifts to 
man. 


You'll treasure 


& 4 
AirlinE 
sssowrey MLON EY evr 


From flower, to bee, to you 


—as one of Nature’s 
rarest treats. Its de- 
liciousness is not to be 
equaled—there’s no 
flavor in the world like 
honey. Eat Airline 
Honey to know the 
surpassing goodness of 
real honey. 


Airline Honey is the 
purest of honey— from 
flower — to bee -— to you. 


Graded and packed by a 
50-year-old company of 
bee experts, its goodness 
and uniform flavor is guar 
anteed. 


Sold by most Zoe xl grocers 
served in hotels, clubs 
and dining cars. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 
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“The Home of 
the Honey Bees” 
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Jimmy saw her to the lift, and she was more 
than glad to be taken in charge by Sarah 
when she got home and put to bed in one of 
the steamer chairs on the shady side of the 
Toad-Stool porch and crooned to sleep. Far 
into the dusk she slept the sleep of sheer ex- 
haustion and woke refreshed, to hear Sarah 
mumbling into the telephone. “It’s Massa 
Barnes, honey; he done called up twice al- 
ready.” 

Eudora took the receiver with an eager 


hand. ‘Good news?” 
“Bully.” Jimmy’s voice sounded jubi- 
lant. ‘‘Max is all right. He’s promised us 


either the Schuyler or the Studebacker for 
an opening on a fifty-fifty basis for the first 
month and forty-sixty if we hold over. He'll 
arrange the bookings for us; he’s giving us 
one of his stage managers, the one that put 
on ‘Flesh Pots’ for him; he’s going to help 
me sign up the rest of the cast here to- 
morrow, and we’ve got the Vanderlip the 
day after to-morrow for rehearsals, How's 
that?” 

“Tt’s fine, and it is no more than the play 
deserves. I guess we can stand a little good 
luck.” 

“You bet we can,” laughed Jimmy. 


OR the next week prospects brightened 

considerably. To be sure there were flies 
in the ointment. Felix Blume, the stage man- 
ager assigned by Max Steinberg, was cheap. 
But he seemed to know his business after a 
fashion, and he knew how to handle his cast, 
albeit his methods were in no wise those of 
a gentleman. 

The cast that at first had seemed at least 
fair began to cheapen and take upon itself 
the same general hue as the stage manager. 
The two leads were: especially galling to 
Eudora and Jimmy. The actor cast for 
Johnny was a sallow, flashy youth with 
much assurance and a certain racy manner 
which seemed to make him very popular 
with his fellow actors; but of real quality 
there was none. Clara Cutting, the girl who 
played Jacqueline, had even less. 

\nother fly in the ointment was the ab 
sence of a theater for rehearsals. In spite of 
Max Steinberg’s continued promises, after 
the first day something always happened and 
there was none available. The head of the 
corporation telephoned an excuse himself 
every day to the stage manager; he was 
always very sorry and quite sure that he 
would have a theater for them by the next 
day. But no theater was forthcoming; they 
were forced to repall to the hall off Broad 
way, and this cost them a hundred and fifty 
a week. 

In spite of all flies in the ointment, how- 
ever, Eudora hoped and Jimmy felt reason 
ably secure and satished. It was a wonderful 
thing to see the play take concrete form; 
into something bigger 
than they were written to be; to hear lines 
vather meaning and force; and 


lo see scene yrow 
above all 
to feel, in spite of much intruding cheap 


ness and many commonplaces, that Jimmy 


ideal was all there 

*Q DID it go for five days, for six, seven 
ree oe nine and ten. But with the last 

e there grew in the minds of both an acute 
eeling of uneasiness, a realization that the 
cheapness was gaining on the fineness of the 
play. On the tenth day thing happened 

lo begin with, the day was insufferably 
hot and stuffy. Felix Blume had tightened 


up the cast to a pitch of hysteria in half an 


hour. ‘lwice there was an exchange of pro 
fanities between the manager and the leading 


youth, and at last, with two brilliant spots 
of color on her cheeks that flamed above the 
rouge, Clara Cutting turned suddenly upon 
Felix Blume and Jimmy, impartially, with 
the venom of a viper. 

‘*No soul on earth,”’ she cried, “can speak 
lines like those. They’re the limit. They 
ain’t got no punch; they ain’t got anything 
They sound like th 
parson’s comin’ to tea. [ ain’t goin’ to act 
in this play unless both you gents get 
busy and hand me some lines I can 
vet my teeth in 

*She’sright.”’ Thestage man 
iver sidled around to the ac 
tress’ side and faced Jimmy VA 

ith an open sneer. “ You 
don't know a whole lot 
about this play business 
Mr. Barnes; it takes a 
man about three plays 
hefore he knows how 
to handle one. Now 
vou’ ve got good stuf 
there, a lot of real 
good stuff. You've 
even put in a few 
new ideas that are 
all right,and you’ ve 
got enough of the 
cood old stuff to put 
the play over. But 
it’s raw goods, still 
in the piece; sec 
what I mean? And 


to get ‘em across 
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what you need is to take the advice of a good 
tailor and let him cut and fit the goods to 
suit the public.’’ The stage manager grinned 
with appreciation of his own cleverness. 
Then he thumbed the armholes of his vest 
and crossed his feet complacently. ‘‘ Now, 
I’m the tailor; cutting and fitting proper’s 
my job.” 

Jimmy hesitated only an instant while he 
took time to look at Eudora. Her cheeks 
were flaming; her eyes were glinting a cold, 
steely blue. Then he turned, strode quietly 
to a chair against the wall whereupon lay 
the stage manager’s straw hat. Picking it up 
he handed it to him. “I don’t need a tailor, 
so I guess I can do without your services 
after this. Good day.”’ 

Felix Blume’s grin changed to a blank 
stare and then to a choleric flush that 
mounted the full length of his face and 
disappeared in the roots of his hair. He 
snatched his hat and jammed it on his head. 
Then thrusting his face close to Jimmy’s he 
shouted: ‘Dismiss me, do you? Well 
we'll see what Steinberg says about it.”’ 

He took his exit in silence. When he was 
gone Jimmy dismissed the cast until after- 
noon, and he and Eudora faced an empty 
hall between them. 

“He’s right; there’s sure to be trouble 
with Steinberg,” groaned Jimmy. 

“T don’t care,” said Eudora. “I'd rather 
have the play fail right now than have it 
open in New York like this. It’s been accu- 
mulating cheapness for the last—I don’t 
know how long. You know yourself that 
you’d rather burn it up than see it turn into 
something cheap and shoddy.” 

“TI know,” conceded Jimmy. “But what 
about your money? There’s over four thou- 
sand of it gone already.” 

‘“*Never mind the money; there are only 
two things to think about, seeing the play 
hurt—or quitting. I’m for beginning again.” 

“Turn the whole cast loose?” 

“Turn out the leads and all the rest that 
we know are no good.” 


= \ HAT will Max Steinberg say? Where 

will we get a new cast? What will 
we do about the contracts? It’s easy enough 
to say turn them loose, but can we?”’ 

“We can,” said Eudora emphatically 
“Those contracts give us ten days’ proba- 
tion; well, to-morrow’s the tenth day for 
everyone except Mr. Blume. I suppose he 
can sue us, but he’s dismissed, anyway. As 
for the cast, I'm going to ask Sadie to help us. 
She has dozens of applicants in that offic: 
every day; instead of turning them away sh« 
can send them on to us. She'll be glad to 
and, what’s more, she'll make them want to 
come. See if she doesn’t.”’ She sprang to her 
feet and started toward the phone at the far 


end of the hall. She was halfway there 
when the bell rang 
*'That’s Steinberg,” said Jimmy. ‘What 


And then as he sprang after 
“Td better talk to him, I 


will you bet?” 
her, he added 
guess.” 
Jimmy answered in monosyllables. Eudora 
could tell by the expression on his face that 
he was gripping hard to his self-control. At 
last he hung up the receiver with a jerk and 


to her with one of those old, 


turned back 
twisty smiles: “It’s just what I thought; 
Steinberg is boiling. Know what he threat 
No bookings, no theaters unless we sit 
up like good children and behave.”’ Hk 
laughed ironically. “And he says we'll have 
to pay Felix Blume for six weeks or he'll sue 
us. Any suit Max Steinberg backs, wins.” 

“T suppose so,” said Eudora. “It all 
sounds according to description.””. And then 
Kudora burst forth suddenly into a radiant 
smile. 

“Do you know, Jimmy Barnes, we ought 
to be as thankful as thankful can be. I 
feel as if I'd taken my dose of bitter medi- 
cme and Was sure of recove ry don t vou ie 


ens 




















Jimmy made a wry face. “It’s bitter all 
right; but I don’t know that I see the get- 
ting well as plainly as you do.” 

“Wait until I’ve talked with Sadie. I'll 
wager you dollars to doughnuts that she’s 
going to be the doctor.”” And with a smile 
still lingering she took down the receiver 
Jimmy had just hung up and called up the 
office of Michael Quiggan. 

Sadie answered the phone, and in a few 
moments she was supplied with all the facts 
that Eudora could marshal into line. The 
girl’s eyes danced as she listened to Sadie’s 
response; and Jimmy, watching, knew that 
things were going to Eudora’s liking. At 
last, with a little triumphant flourish this 
time, the receiver was again hung up. 

“Well?” said Jimmy. 


"OR VERY well,” laughed Eudora 
**Sadie’s a—well, she’s all Sadie. Listen: 
While I was in the office a funny, shabby little 
man with watery eyes and lips that were as 
sorrowiul as a child’s used to drop in every 
week or so asking for something to do. His 
name was Charlie Solomon, and Sadie told me 
that once upon a time he was the best stage 
manager in the country. He managed for 
Irving, for Modjeska, for Mansfield; | guess 
he has staged plays for nearly all the present- 
day managers, but he drinks. Now Sadie says 
that she thinks if someone gave him a chance 
he’d stick right to business. And there isn't 
temptation waiting for him around the cor- 
ner any longer as it used to wait. She’s send 
ing Gus to look him up in his lunch hour, and 
she says just to stay here for the rest of the 
afternoon and she’ll swing everything our 
way that comes into the office.” 

The twist in Jimmy’s mouth straightened 
out. ‘‘Here’s hoping,’ he said solemnly; 
“only an antiquated, soused stage manager 
isn’t awfully encouraging.” 

A half hour later, when that person him- 
self walked furtively into the hall, the 
hearts of ‘both of them sank abysmally 
Charlie Solomon cut an even sorrier figure 
than he had on that particularly dejected 
day in Michael Quiggan’s office when Eudora 
had slipped him a five-dollar bill. He was 
soiled, frayed and patched. As he crossed the 
floor toward them his lips trembled with a 
pitiful eagerness. He came directly toward 
:udora, dofling a battered old derby with 
the ghostly air of a long departed gallantry 
His voice quavered; but there was something 
very honest and true in the quality of it 
“Sadie sent me. She thought there might be 
something I could do,” he said simply 

“There is.’’ Eudora spoke emphatically 
“Sit down, please. Mr. Barnes here ha 
written a play; it ought to be a big play; we 
think it is going to be, if we can tind someone 
who will put it on for him right. It need 
who cares about making a fine 
play; but he'll tell you about it himseli 

Charlie Solomon sat down cautiously on 
the edge of the chair Eudora had indicated 
and turned his watery blue eyes to Jimmy 
“I like good plays. I’ve had my chance to 
put on plenty of them, when they weren't a 


someone 


carce as they are now 


Ait the time that Jimmy Barnes was ex 
plaining the play and its vicissitudes th 
girl sat quietly by and studied the shabby 
eager figure of the old man near her. Sup 
pose there was still a spark of his genius left 
awaiting opportunity and a breath of kindly 
trust to fan it into flame 

“He needs a hand up,” thought Eudora 
“He needs something to put the feeling of 
power and manhood back in him. [| wonder 
if anything could.” 

All this flashed through her mind as Jimmy 
was explaining the play, and at the end 
there came an inspiration. She leaned for 
ward and smiled at the old man. “Do you 
like it? she asked sympathetically. “ Jimmy 
Barnes and I have been hoping you would, 
for Sadie says you can pick a good play every 
time 

The withered lips quivered with pleasure 

**Sadie’s a nice child; she’s been a good 
iriend to me. Yes, I* like the play 

I'd like to do it, if— if ” He 

hesitated and fumbled help 
lessly for words. 
“That's all right,’ Jimmy 
burst in. “We'll make the 
same terms that we made 
with Steinberg’s man- 
ager—a hundred a 
week,” 
“That's too much,” 
quavered Charlie 

Solomon. ‘ That’s 

altogether too much 

for a dead-beat like 
me. No use pre- 
tending.” 

“Then it is all set- 
tled.” Eudora said 
it with an air of 
finality. 
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Ask Men 
What Pie They Like 


— See How Many Vote the Raisin 


OVOPOPEPERTEDAOENDOGSRGGUDENEDROER ERIE ESET HOEr HER eerEOorOENOEI EE 


AKE a vote on pies in 
your home and you’ll 
make mostly raisin pies. For 
raisins make a food-dessert that 
quickly revives spent energies. 
Raisins furnish 1560 units of 
energizing nutriment per 
pound. 
They are 75 per cent pure 
fruit-sugar in practically pre- 
digested form. 


So the nutriment of raisin 
pie is almost immediately as- 
similated. 

Men like the flavor and they 
feel the strength that this fine 
dessert imparts. 

Try one tonight. You’ll 
never have to ask men what pie 
they like thereafter. Here’s the 
tested recipe for the chief of 
pies : 


os 
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The Juice Forms a Luscious Sauce 
2 cups Sun-Maip Raisins 
1% cups boiling water 

1 cup sugar 

4 tbsp. cornstarch 


Juice 2 lemons 
1 tbsp. grated lemon rind 
Juice 1 orange 
1 tbsp. grated orange rind 
1 cup chopped walnuts 

Cook raisins in boiling water for five minutes; pour into sugar and 
cornstarch which have been mixed. Cook until thick; remove from fire 
and add other ingredients. Bake between two crusts. Walnuts may 
be omitted if desired. Be sure to use 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


(seeds removed); Sun-Maid Seedless 
(grown without seeds); Sun-Maid 
Clusters (on the stem). All dealers 
sell them. 

Send for free book, “‘ Sun-Maid Reci- 
pes,” describing many ways to serve. 


Use these raisins for home cooking, 
for they are the finest raisins grown. 


eVEEOTO REUSE SEN GRECRERESOUEOTEDERNOEFEDEUOHDEREC EHTS HNFOETHEEEyE 


Made from choicest California table 
grapes, tender, meaty, juicy and thin- 
skinned. 

Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RatsIn Co. 


—— Membership 10,000 Growers 
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For Christmas, Put Your Wife’s Initials 
On An OVERLAND SEDAN 


And in the city it picks its way through the labyrinths of 
traffic as lightly as a dancer on a polished floor. 

For this is the new Overland, made of light alloy steels, and 
hung like a hammock on the Suspension Triplex Spring. 

Combines lightness with comfort and economy with both 


T will give her a sense of proprietorship to see her own 
initials on the door. 
For greater even than the pleasure of riding in an Overland 
; the pride of owning it. . 
Besides, the Overland Sedan is a woman’s car. 


Ir’s a man’s car, too; but it’s a woman’s car in the sense that 
t is simple to operate and easy to control. 
In the country, she can drive it over hard, irregular roads 


with comfort, and turn it in a cowpath with ease. 


gallon 


Has a transcontinental record of over 27 miles pe 
And a national reputation for stability of teri d 


workmanship. 
GIVE HER AN 


initials on the door! 


OVERLAND SEDAN! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHK 


Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars, Roadsters 


Willys-Overland Limited, Toronto, Canada 


The John N, Willys Export Corp., Nes 
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THE SILVER SIXPENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


She felt she must do something, that if 
she had to sit still any longer and listen to 
Charlie Solomon’s efforts at personal salva- 
tion she would burst right out crying. So she 
got up and took hold of Jimmy’s arm. 

“‘Tf you will excuse Mr. Barnes and me for 
a minute—I have something I would like to 
say to him.” She drew Jimmy with her to 
the window where they would be out of ear- 
shot. 


ERE she could see plainly the trouble 

that was growing in the boy’s face. “I 
know what you’re thinking, Jimmy Barnes, 
and you may be right; but I’m not going to 
believe it until we’ve given that poor lost soul 
another chance. He needs a good square 
meal; after that he needs a good barber, a 
scrubbing down and refurnishing throughout 
He is terribly sensitive, and he knows every 
minute he’s sitting there just how poor and 
down at the heel he looks. I believe that is 
what chokes him every time he speaks and 
makes him so—so groping. Now, I tell you 
what I want you to do—take him out 
and see that he gets all the external help he 























needs. Why’’—and here Eudora’s eyes be- 
gan to shimmer and grow starry—‘‘I’m al- 
most as crazy to invest in Charlie Solomon 
and his last chance as I was in the play.”’ 

“ All right.”’ Jimmy didn’t look at all as if 
he believed in the soundness of the invest- 
ment she had suggested, but he smiled, never 
theless. “‘What you say goes, and I'll do 
my best.” 


UDORA watched the two go out with 

much the same feeling that an old hen 
might have who has just looked over a brood 
of incubated chickens. It was after one 
o'clock, and she was very hungry; but she 
remembered Sadie’s admonition to stay, 
and so she waited for anything good that 
might turn up. Oddly enough, it did turn up 
in less than ten minutes. 

A good-looking, broad-shouldered boy 
with bronzed cheeks strode into the doorway 
and flung her the best kind of a smile. 
“Hello,” he called. ‘Right on the job, 
aren’t you? Sadie said you would be. 
Where’s the partner, Mr. Barnes?” He 
dropped down on the chair Charlie Solomon 
had just left, his smile penetrating to what 
is commonly called the cockles of Eudora’s 
heart. 

“He’s gone out.” The girl looked him 
over with genuine pleasure and returned the 
smile. ‘‘He’s gone out to salvage Charlie 
Solomon. Do you know him?” 

“Rather. Sadie told me about him too; 
but I guess I had better tell you who I am. 
Guess you don’t know.” He laughed a deep, 
rumbling sort of laugh that seemed to live up 
to what the smile had promised. “I’m Went- 
worth Higgins— Went for short. Before join- 
ing the little U. S. army I used to be a 
‘trouper,’ played in a couple of Quiggan’s 
plays, played lead with Marjorie Lorimer for 
two seasons and have done quite a little in 
the movies. Just got in a few days ago and 
stepped into Quiggan’s office this morning to 
see if he had anything he could give me. 
There Sadie nailed me.” 

As the girl listened she realized that this 
strapping young actor was an undeniable 
somebody in the theatrical world, albeit he 
was doing his best to minimize his impor- 
tance. “‘ Did she tell you that Jimmy Barnes 
andI arenobodiesin the profession? ’’ Eudora 
asked the question unflinchingly. “We have 
nothing but one of Max Steinberg’s hazy 
promises to back us and our prospects look 


just about as flourishing as that pot of 
flowers.”” She pointed to a dejected bit of 
yellow vegetation that showed through a 
dirty window across the street. 

Wentworth Higginslaughedagain. “ You’re 
on the square, anyway, and that counts a 
great deal with me. No, Sadie didn’t paint 
the landscape quite as seedy as that. What 
she told me about the play and you and 
Jimmy Barnes gave me a hunch that I might 
be glad to go in with you.” 

“Go in with us!” There was amazement 
in the girl’s voice. 

“Yes, what I mean is I’d like to share in 
the risk. If you think I would make good in 
the lead, I’d be willing to play around for the 
next three or four weeks without any guar- 
anty or salary—until we see how everything 
is going. That is, of course, if I like the play 
as much as I think I am going to.”’ 


sy Y: U play Johnny!” The girl murmured 

it in an awed whisper. ‘‘ Think of hav 
ing anything like this to play Johnny drop 
straight out of a hot summer sky. I call ita 
miracle.” 

The ex-soldier “trouper” grinned in a 
bashful but pleased sort of way that made 
him seem nicer than ever to Eudora. It cer- 
tainly showed that he was unspoiled, and the 
girl had a weakness for those people who in 
spite of popular favor and success were free 
from conceit. He reached into a coat pocket. 
“Mind if I smoke while we wait for the 
future playwright to come back!” he asked; 
and then he looked over at her thoughtfully. 
“Say, if you have been holding down the 
shop all morning I don’t believe you have 
had any lunch. Hungry?” 

“‘Famished,” said Eudora. 

“Toddle right along then. I’ll sign up any 
likely person Sadie sends while you’re gone; 
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and if you have a copy of the play handy I 
could be getting acquainted with that while 
I wait.” 

When Eudora returned an hour later 
Wentworth Higgins was turning over the 
last pages of the manuscript to the accom- 
paniment of a cheery whistle, and against 
the wall sat two hopeful-looking persons. 

He glanced up and saw her in the door- 
way. “Almost through the third act,’ he 
called over to her. Then he turned and cast 
a comical eye upon the persons against the 
wall. ‘‘ Now here are two lucky dogs that are 
waiting on the chance that you may have 
something left for them to do. I can promise 
you that they will be properly grateful. You 
see, I have been explaining to them that it 
isn’t once in a blue moon that a chap gets a 
chance at a play like this.”’ 

“Then you like it?” The girl almost 
chanted the words out of sheer gladness. 

“Like it! I haven’t fallen for anything so 
hard since I can remember. It’s big stuff!” 


} ope the wildest moment Eudora had a 
feeling that she wanted to hug this soldier 
“trouper”’ as one wants to hug a lovable, 
overgrown boy who has the knack of always 
saying the right thing. She wanted him to 
know what his coming just at this time 
meant to her, to Jimmy, to the play and 
their demoralized hopes of the morning. It is 
uncertain what might have happened, Eudora 
being a person of strong impulse, but at that 
moment Wentworth Higgins drew in his 
breath with a long, expressive whistle and the 
girl saw that he was looking at someone over 
her shoulder. She turned and looked too 

There in the doorway stood Jimmy 
Barnes and with him a revitalized edition of 
Charlie Solomon. Before her stood the sec- 
ond miracle of the day. 

Jimmy was beaming triumphantly. He 
hurried toward her a little in advance of the 
old man and whispered in her ear: “I be- 
lieve I have a perfectly good stage manager. 
Shall I introduce him all over again?”’ 

But there was triumph as well in the smile 
that Eudora gave back to him. “ You don’t 
have to; he looks just as I was praying he 
would look. But maybe you'll let me intro 
duce to you our new leading man.” And 
taking Jimmy’s hand she led him proudly 
over. 

Wentworth Higgins was on his feet, his 
hand raised in salute: “‘ You can sign me up 
any old time; the sooner the better. Maybe 
I’m not proud to get into a play written for 
the boys by one of the boys. And maybe I 
am not prouder still to be managed by the 
best stage manager still alive on Broadway.” 
And he held out a big generous hand and 
gripped Charlie Solomon’s hard. 
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Quaker Flour 


A fancy flour—to win good-will 
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No Fancy Price 


We want that understood. 


Quaker Flour is made to advertise Quaker 


quality. It is made to win respect for all the 


Quaker cereals. 


We can never make enough for all, but we 


sell it close to cost. The grocer’s price is little, 


if any, over ordinary flour. 


A super-grade 


Quaker Flour requires a 
special grade of wheat. Then 
we discard about half - the 
kernel, using just the choic- 


est bits. 


Chemists constantly ana- 
lyze the flour. Bakers con- 
stantly test it in our mills. 
So every sack that we brand 


Quaker is this super-quality. 


Not for everybody 


Such flour could never be 
made for all—not one-tenth 
enough. So we advertise it 


little. It is for lovers of 


Quaker cereals—those who 
want the best. 

3ut they are many. Quaker 
Flour already has a million 
users. One mill has grown 
to four mills, with a daily 


capacity of 10,000 barrels. 


Superlative bread 


Quaker Flour shows its 
distinction at a glance. Then 
the bread it makes is light 
and white and flavory. 

Try a sack. The -leading 
grocers have it or will get it. 
If it appeals to you, adopt it. 
It will never cost you any 


fancy price. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Quaker Flour Mills 


Akron, Ohio Cedar Rapids, lowa Peterborough, Ontario 


Quaker 


Biscuit Flour 


For biscuits, pan- 
cakes, cakes, cookies, 
etc., you need this pack- 
age flour. It is made 
from special wheat in 
a special way for dain- 
ties. The leavening 
is in it. The sealed 
round package keeps 
it so it can't deteriorate. 





Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


Quaker Farina 
A fancy farina witt 
out a fancy price. It is 
granulated inner wheat , 
just the sweetest, " 

choicest bits. Serve asa oo 
breakfast cereal or in mow 4 
fritters Use in waffles, FARINA 
griddle cakes, et« The == 
granulations add dé os 
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them. 


as much, 
the wrong beans. 


Don't serve underbaked beans. 


no eee 
esta y 
¥; the cost of meat 
These Van Camp dinners co 
about one-third as much as mea 
And they are ever-ready, hot « 
cold. Three sizes, 


Pos 


Soups Evaporated Milk 


Chili Con Carne 


What d 


dinners cost? 


You'll save many a dollar when you serve Pork and Beans as people like 
And the way is to get Van Camp’s. 


They 





st 


t. 


or the ordinary dish. 


VAN CAMP’ 


Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


Other Van Camp Products Include 
Spaghetti 


Catsup 


alysis. 





Oo your 


This is a meat-like dish, hearty and nutritious. 
It costs a few cents per dinner, while meat would cost you several times 
The only reason for infrequent serving is the fact that you get 


What to get—what to avoid 


are hard to digest. Don’t serve 


beans mushy, broken, crisp. They are uninviting. 
Don't have them boiled in hard water, for the skins will be tough. 


In the Van Camp kitchens—the 
finest in the world—culinary experts 
have perfected the ideal Pork and 
Beans. 


The beans are selected by an 
They are boiled in water 
freed from minerals. They are baked 
in sealed containers. 


Modern steam ovens are em- 
ployed. Thus high heat is applied for 
hours without bursting or crisping 
the beans. Van Camp’s easily 
digest. 

The beans come out mealy, mel- 
low, whole. 

A remarkable sauce is baked with 
them, so every atom shares its tang 
and zest. 


Try a can. 
like them. 


See how your people 
Learn how they excel 
This is some- 
thing you should know. 


Pork and 
Beans 


Three sizes, to 
serve 3,5 or10 


Peanut Butter 
Chili Sauce, etc. 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 








Van Camp's 
Tomato Soup 


One of the 18 Van Camp Soups 
based on prize French recipes. 











Van Camp’s 
Spaghetti 

Italian style 

terials of the rarest grade. 


made from ma- 


<=. 





Van Camp’s 
Evaporated Milk 


As thick as cream—twice as 
rich as bottled milk. 











THE NOAH’S ARK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


heavily and smiling a little foolishly. He 
was nothing if not practical. “It was good 
of you to keep it all this time to surprise 
us, mother. Don’t you think some other 
kids ought to have it now?” 

Mrs. Douay caught her breath. What did 
Elihu mean? “TI do indeed, Elihu.” 

“So do I,” said Elihu. “‘ Don’t you, girls?” 

“‘T guess so,” said Pauline, 

Priscilla looked toward her husband. The 
ark would have been little Philip’s if he had 
lived. 

“Tt seems to me there’s only one set of 
children who should have this ark,” said 
Milo. 


RS. DOUAY laid her hand across her 
breast. What did Milo mean? 

“And those,” said Milo, “are ” He 
paused, waiting for someone to complete his 
sentence. 

“Katy Rafferty’s,” 
together. 

“Exactly,” said Milo. “She took care of 
us all; she takes care of mother. Are there 
any Raffertys young enough to enjoy it, 
mother?” 

Fortunately Milo’s wife answered; Mrs. 
Douay lost her breath. ‘Yes, two or three. 
She told me their ages.” 

A figure passed the door and Milo called: 
“Katy!” 

Katy came in and stood smiling. Her mis- 
tress was happy; she had meant to please 
the old children with the old ark, and she 
had succeeded. 

“Katy,” said Elihu gayly, “‘we’re going 
to make you a present, all of us together, the 
most valuable thing we have: an ark, a 
menagerie, a ponderous elephant and his 
wife, two kangaroos warranted to jump 
farther than all the kangaroos ever known, if 
sufficiently propelled. It’s for your children.” 

Katy stood just inside the door, her hands 
folded. She always had a high color, but 
now suddenly it paled. The children’s ark 
for her children! Milo’s and Elihu’s and 
Pauline’s and Priscilla’s best plaything for 
Bridget and Kathleen! Her mistress had 
not meant that! She looked suddenly toward 
Mrs. Douay, and suddenly she understood 
what Mrs. Douay had meant, why she had 
kept the ark, and why she had brought it 
down. It was not that it might be given to 
Katy Rafferty! 

She tried to see Mrs. Douay’s face, but it 
was hidden behind the beautiful white shoul- 
der of Elihu’s wife. Elihu kept on talking; 
there was something nervous about his 
speech. He seemed to be describing not a 
toy but something vastly more valuable. 


said Elihu and Pauline 


" OBODY who had it ever was dull, 

Katy. You can make a house out of 
it, or a boat; you can take it to pieces and 
put it together; you can go through it to 
fairyland. It has been worth more to me 
than anything I ever owned, Kentucky cop 
per included, eh, Milo? There’s magic in it. 
Take it, Katy!” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Katy in confusion, still 
seeking her mistress’ eye 

“Yes, take it!” commanded Milo. “A 
Christmas gift amounts to nothing after 
Christmas.” 

“IT couldn’t!” said Katy. 

“Why not?” asked Pauline. 

“Tt’s too grand.” 

Milo lifted it and put it into her arms. 
“Take it; it’s youth; it doesn’t belong to us. 
We can never find it again.” 

“Oh, you can!” said Mrs. Douay. 

Her children turned and looked at her, all 
but Roger, who had not taken his eyes from 
her. 

“What did you say, mother?” 

Mrs. Douay looked at them. She knew 
suddenly that the ground upon which she 
had sowed her seed was stony ground. 

“Take it, Katy,” she said gently. 

It seemed as though when the ark was 
carried away something went with it. The 
flush died out of the cheeks of Milo and 
Elihu; Pauline and Priscilla, though they 
were young, looked old,and no one had any- 
thing to say. 

“*Now, Roger!”’ said Milo at last in deep 
relief. “You talk!” 

Roger smiled and asked what he should 
tell them about. He hated to talk to persons 
like these, but he would have preached a 
sermon in a church to thousands if it had 
been necessary in order to turn attention 


away from his mother. Like Katy Rafferty, 
he understood now the strange, foolish plan 
in Mrs. Douay’s heart. 

“Thought she’d puta spellon the ingrates,”’ 
he said to himself. Then he said aloud: 
‘*Perhaps you'd like to hear about a waterfall 
I saw in Sin-kiang.” 

“Yes,” said everyone eagerly; 
means.” 

Milo and Elihu and their wives went home 
in the morning, and Pauline and Priscilla in 
the afternoon. Elihu and Milo had to be in 
their offices next morning; Pauline and her 
husband were to sail in three days, and Pris- 
cilla’s husband had to get back to his parish. 
Elihu’s wife thought it was “darling” of 
Mrs. Douay to understand that short visits 
were best. Priscilla wept bitterly to her 
mother about little Philip. She was a hand- 
some woman, and no statued Niobe was ever 
more touching. 


“by all 


N THE late afternoon Roger walked about 

quietly. He reproached himself, but he 
was glad these strangers were gone. He went 
even into the orderly empty kitchen and into 
the dining room; and as he walked he saw 
pictures—himself, a little boy in the kitchen, 
with a delicious ball of dough in his hands; 
the dining room with its round table. He 
could remember his father at the head and 
three small chairs on one side and two on the 
other. He saw his mother’s busy hands, the 
quick deft assisting of little Katy. He saw 
himself prone on a rug on the library floor, 
marshaling his animals, training upon them 
an imaginary gun, following them into their 
lairs. 

He heard Priscilla at her piano practice, 
Pauline at her trills. He saw them all in 
their beds at night. 

He wondered presently where his mother 
was and made the finding of her the object 
of his wandering. 

He thought, as he went past the many 
doors, of Milo’s magnificent empty house; 
of Elihu’s wife’s exquisite and empty beauty; 
of Pauline, carrying a little white dog round 
the world; of Priscilla, conquered for life by 
one blow. 

He thought of his own empty heart, of the 
old love so long cherished. 

At last he went slowly up the attic stairs, 
his feet making no noise on the thick carpet. 
The irregular room was dark except for the 
square of light in one gable, and there stood 
Mrs. Douay looking out upon the snowy 
fields. 

“Tt’s too cold for you here, mother.”’ 

Mrs. Douay glanced down uneasily and 
he saw near where she stood an open trunk 
filled with children’s toys. 

“What are you doing, mother?”’ 

“T’m going to give them away.” 

“To Katy?” 

“To anybody. I’ve kept them too long.” 

Roger crossed the room and lowered the 
lid of the chest, and put his arm round his 
mother. “Come downstairs, mother.” 

Mrs. Douay suffered herself to be led. 

“T’ve a plan, mother. It’s not right for 
you to be here alone. I’ve a lot of notes to 
get into order; that will take me till spring; 
then you come with me and stay with me. 
You’re vigorous and well. You can’t always 
go as far as I go, but you can wait for me 
where it’s comfortable. I have friends in 
many places. It’s wrong to stay here and 
eat out your heart.” 


RS. DOUAY withdrew herself from his 
clasp. ‘Perhaps I will.” Then her 
eyes flashed. 

“‘Say it, mother, 
better.” 

Mrs. Douay stood quivering and pale. 
Roger looked at her sharply. Here was after 
all the adventurer! She had feared neither 
life nor death, neither the pangs of birth nor 
the sorrow of parting. 

“No, don’t say it,” said Roger, humoring 
her quickly. ‘Forget it. Forget them!” 


” said Roger; “‘you’ll feel 


But Mrs. Douay spoke. Sentiment had 
vanished; she felt instead only a grave, bitter 
anger. 

“Eight Raffertys,” she said lightly in her 
clear voice. Then her lips trembled; she let 
Roger take her back into his arms: 
never any more Douays.”’ 


* And 
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The Christmas gift 
with the personal 
touch— 3 
your photograph. 


Theres a Photographer in Your flown. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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SAFE MOTHERHOOD 


(CONTINGED FROM PAGE 42) 


can be cut down to a mere trace of its 
bloated proportions. Mothers die because 
they have not had the advice that will 
enable them to give themselves the proper 
care before the babies are born. Babies die 
for the same reason. The Children’s Bureau 
has made it so clear that the welfare of the 
child must begin with the welfare of the 
mother. 

We know enough about maternal and 
infant care to make this country the safest 
on earth for mothers and babies. The reason 
why other countries are safer now is because 
they have seen to it that mothers and babies 
get the benefit of what their doctors and 
nurses and clinics and hospitals and research 
bureaus have found out. But we have not 
done this thing! 

There was a time when our state and na- 
tional archives were choked with the last 
word on the technic of road building and 
road maintenance, the while we had mis- 
erable highways everywhere. There was a 
time when government and state store- 
houses groaned under the weight of informa 
tion having to do with agriculture, while 
only a mere trickle of this wealth reached the 
farmers in the name of whose welfare it had 
been assembled. 

But hecause we woke up and realized that 
this information belonged to the people, 
that their tax money had paid for it, it was 
released for the people. Now we have a co- 
operative system of constructing and main- 
taining roads throughout the country. The 
Government and the states divide the cost; 
all that road information is being put to 
work. 

Now we have the same sort of arrange- 
ment by means of which the farmers of this 
country are getting the benefit of all that has 
been discovered about agriculture. 

By the same token our hospitals, clinics, 
research laboratories and our Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau are possessed of enough tech- 
nical and practical knowledge which, could 
it be applied, would safeguard every mother 
and baby in the land against loss from such 
causes as I have pointed out. If our roads 
are worth government support, if our agricul- 
ture is worth it—and both of these are— 
then are not mothers and babies? 

The next Congress must answer this ques- 
tion without evasion. The issue has been put 
squarely before it. In 1919 the Sheppard 
Towner Bill was introduced. Hearings hav 
been held on it. A tremendous pressure of 
public sentiment is urging its speedy pas 
sage. American mothers demand this. 


To Protect Mother and Baby 


TTVHIS bill is designed to make motherhood 
and babyhood safe. It would construct 
channels throughout the lengthand breadthof 
the country through which the accumulated 
tores of knowledge of maternity and infant 
hygiene can be sent into the remotest sec- 
tions—not a flood of technicalities but 
knowledge translated into simple guidance, 
knowledge applied by trained practitioners. 
The measure provides Federal money for 
use by the states undertaking public mea 
ures for the protection of mothers and chil 


dren. It sets two million dollars as the sum 
to be appropriated the ‘first year, gradually 
increasing this until the annual appropria 
tion amounts to four million dollars. This 


money is to be divided among the states in 
the proportion whith their population bears 
to the total population of the United State 
But each state sharing this must put up one 
dollar for each dollar furnished by the Federal 
Government. 

If there are any states in the Union that 
fail to guarantee to put up an equal share, 
the bill provides four hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars of 
Federal funds a 
year, to be equally 
divided among such 
delinquents. 

For the Federal 
Government, a 
Federal Board of 
Maternal and In- 
fant Hygiene will, 
when the bill is 
passed, administer 
its provisions. This 
board is to be made 
up of the Secretary 
of Labor, the chief 
of the Children’s 
Bureau, the surgeon 
general of the 
United States Pub- 
lic Health Service 
and the United 
States commis- 
sioner of education. 

Each state must 
create a special 
board to administer 
the act within its 
premises. The 
Federal board and 
the state boards 


will work together. Needs Recognition 





Twins, Two Older Children, “/. 
Work to Do, and With Litt 
Doctors and None for Nurses 7 


Now the question comes up, how can this 
money be spent for the greatest good? How 
will the Government and the states go about 
reaching mothers and babies everywhere 
from New York’s crowded East Side to the 
cabin hidden in the Appalachians or in the 
center of a homesteading prairie? 

Summing up the technical wording of the 
bill, the work done under it must include 
“instruction in the hygiene of maternity and 
infancy through public-health nurses, con 
sultation centers arfd other suitable methods 
and the provision of medical and nursing 
care for mothers and infants at home or at a 
hospital when necessary, especially in remote 
regions. The act provides for the codperation 
of the state board with the state universi- 
ties or land-grant colleges in furnishing 
popular, untechnical instruction in the 
hygiene of maternity and infancy and kin- 
dred subjects.” 


The Plan for Health Centers 


t= Children’s Bureau has learned from 
direct contact with local conditions that 
the county is the logical unit for public-health 
work and nursing. When I talked with Miss 
Caroline Fleming, assistant chief of the bu- 
reau, about the working plans under the bill 
as regards rural sections, she said: 

“*T believe one of the first steps will be to 
equip and maintain a hospital strategically 
located in each county. To this women could 
come for consultations; from this nurses 
could go to mothers and babies who were 
not able to reach the hospital. Many sec- 
tions already have health centers and free 
clinics for mothers and babies. It is the 
nation-wide extension of this service that 
will begin to solve the problem.” 

Before the Sheppard-Towner Bill had been 
drafted the Children’s Bureau already had 
drawn on its experience to make a general 
recommendation to rural communities want- 
ing to secure adequate medical and nursing 
care for mothers and babies as follows: 


1. A rural nursing service, centering at the 
county seat, with nurses especially equipped to 
discern the danger signs of pregnancy. The 
establishment of such a service would un 
doubtedly be the most economical first step in 
creating the network of agencies which will 
assure proper care for both normal and abnor 
mal cases 

2. An accessible county center for maternal 
and infant welfare at which mothers may ob 
tain simple information as to the proper care of 
themselves during pregnancy as well as of their 
babies. 

3. A county maternity hospital, or beds in a 
general hospital, for the proper care of ab 
normal cases when it is convenient for the 
women to leave their homes for confinement. 
Such a hospital necessarily would be accessible 
to all parts of the county. 

4. Skilled attendance at confinement obtain- 
able by each woman in the county. 


Miss Fleming told me that she expects to 
see the plans of work under the Sheppard 
Towner Bill call for codéperation with state 
and county machinery already operating in 
home-economics extension work. This na 
tional organization, which was authorized by 
the Smith-Lever Extension Act, now runs 
smoothly. The agents get into every home 
in their territories 

Still another method of approach to the 
problem as it concerns rural sections has 
been given an exhaustive try-out by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

The bureau fitted up a four-ton automobile 
truck with a closed body. Inside it was 
enameled white, electrically lighted and 
heated, equipped with cabinets of medical 
and surgical suppliesand stores of educational 
literature on maternity and infant hygiene. 

On its travels it 
carries, in addition 
to the driver, a 
woman physician 
and a public- 
health nurse. An 
advance agent ad 
vertises its coming, 
inviting mothers 
to meet it and bring 
their children for 
free examination. 
Also there is ad- 
vice for mothers 
and expectant 
mothers to be had 
from the staff of 
‘*The Child- 
Welfare Special.” 

Eight months of 
continual service of 
this traveling 
“Special” convince 
the Children’s 
Bureau that the 
idea is full of 
promise. 

In the wake of 
the “Special” have 
sprung up many 
man clinics and nursing 

organizations. 














ELOW is a picture of a rug being 
washed! Not merely being sur 
face cleaned, or beaten and 

swept, as by a vacuum sweeper 
but being actually and thoroughly 


WASHED. 


The transformation thus made is 
startling and highly convincing. In 
front of the Carpet Washer, as you see 


color, a spiritless drab. Shoe-contact 
has stained the rug with street smut 
and grease; settling dust has dirtied 
and permeated it. 


But, behind the Washer—as it moves 
forward, see how all the original rich 
color and exquisite design are being 
brought out! The charming color 
scheme that first delighted reappears 
with refreshened vigor. Gorgeous col- 
ors spring to life with an irresistible 
newness. Bright yellow, rich blue, soft 


of Your Own’’ 


shows how the Carpet Washer 
than $6.00 an hour by cleaning 
rug in only thirty minutes. It 


illustrated, fascinating reading, 


stimulating suggestion. Check the 





his Astounding 
New Invention 


Washes and dries carpets right on the floor! 


amilton Beach 


Carpet Washer 


it, is a deadened monotony of lack of 


An Inspiring Book FREE 


‘‘How to Have a Big Paying Business 


This little wonder book of fact and inspira- 
tion will show any man how tg have a 
business of his own that pays big. It frankly 
discusses the opportunity and possibilities 
of the Carpet Cleaning Business, tells defi- 
nitely how easy it is to get started, what 
success others without experience 
the business, how large the profits are, 
we help you succeed. The book definitely 


better 


upon ( 


HAMILTON BEACH CARPET WASHER Co. 
120 Liberty Street, New York City 


below, now, for complete information. 


rose, all are made fair and taintless. It 


remarkablk delightful be iutiful! 


No present carpet cleaning « stablish- 
ment can clean your rugs like this. 
True, they wash rugs, but for two weeks 
your rooms are made unsightly and 
cheerless while they have your carpets. 
But now—all this discomfort !—and 
the greater part of the expense of this 
proceeding are entirely unnecessary. 


Because the Hamilton Beach Carpet 
Washer washes rugs and dries them 
right on the floor. With an action just 
like the human hand, twosponge-rubber 
brushes, rotated electrically 500 times 
a minute, scrub the H-B compound 
deep down into the fibres of the rug. 
The mud and dirt and grime are in- 
stantly dissolved, and suctioned back 
into the receiver-pan. And in twenty 
minutes the immaculate rugs are ready 
for immediate service. 
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made, how to take care of every detail of / F 
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PLEASE USE THIS COUPON WHEN WRITING 
Hamilton Beach Carpet Washer Co. 
120 Liberty Street, New York City 
I want to have the carpets in my J home 
hotel, washed. Send me a copy of your free book. 
Write your name and address in the margin below. 
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MORRIS 


Supreme Margarine 


> 
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On pancakes— you'll like it spread thick with 


plenty of syrup. That’s the way they’re best, isn’t it? 


When you use Morris Supreme Margarine you needn't 
skimp on the amount you use; and still it represents 
a great saving. 


Equally good, too, for cooking and baking. You are 


always sure it contains only the purest ingredients. 


Look for that famous yellow and black Morris pack- 
ages; then you know your margarine will be righz/ 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


‘Packers and ‘Provisioners 











Its the kind youll want in your market basket 
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MENUS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


IMES may have changed in many ways, but 


By Marion Harris Neil 


. 


) 





Christmas still holds pride of place as a time 

for hospitality and festivities of all kinds. In 
ancient times, bringing in and placing the yule log 
on the hearth in the baronial hall was the great 
event of Christmas Eve. As soon as the log was 
placed and had caught the flame and the great yule 
candles were lighted, song and toast, tale and dance 
made up a joyous evening. 

There are certain viands which are especially char- 
acteristic of this Feast of the Fireside, some of which 
are gradually passing out of fashion, while others 
hold undiminished rule of the Christmas table. In 
ancient times, when each feudal lord feasted all his 
retainers at his festive board, the ‘“bore’s heade”’ 
was the most curious item of old yuletide fare. It 
was taken with much pomp into the baronial hall, 
heralded by a blare of trumpets and songs, the guests 
formed a procession behind the carver, the boar's 
head was carried to the place of honor on the table, 
and the assembled guests took their places. One of 
the most important addenda to the boar’s head was 
the mustard, which on no account might be forgotten. 

The Christmas peacock was second in honor only 
to the boar’s head. Its preparation was fraught with 
much anxious thought by the cook, and only the 
fairest ladies were considered worthy to dispense this 
delicacy. The dish was placed before the master of 
the house or the most honored guest and, when 
cooked in such fashion as to be eatable rather than 
merely ornamental, was duly carved and served. 
Occasionally the bird was served in its plumage, 
while more often the body was covered with leaf 
gold, and the beak gilded. Very often the bird was 
set in a pie of jelly, eggs, mushrooms, pork and pieces 
of meat. The head emerged on one side of the pie, 
and the wheel-like tail with its Argus eyes was out- 
spread cunningly on the other side as if the bird were 
alive. 

Mince pies were at first pies of pork. A paste was 
used to contain the pieces of pork cut from the suck- 
lings and from the flesh of the boar slain in honor of 
the sun god. But these pies gave place to the shred 
pies of mutton eaten in the Middle Ages. Then 
Christian symbolism took the place of some of the 
pagan relics. The crust which held the mutton shreds 
was shaped as a manger. This commemorated the 
manger cradle of the Christ. The meat was well 
spiced in memory of the frankincense and other 
spices brought by the Wise Men. The spices now put in 
were unknown in the early days. The luck of a mince pie 
clings to it still. Apples are always in it, and these, at 
Christmas, have especial significance for health and wealth; 
also they are a sign yet of the gifts of the Three Kings, and 
by no means to be refused. To refuse a piece of mince pie 
means ill luck for the year. 








Ready for “Stir-up Sunday” 
Stier pudding, grown rich and black and solid, eaten in 


previous years with snappy sweet sauces, was once plum 
pottage. At its very beginning it was a rich meat broth that, 
when it grew cold, became firm and jellied. Next it became 
a thick soup or pottage, thickened with plums and raisins, 
sweetened with honey; currants entered into its composi- 
tion next, and, finally, in the eighteenth century, it began 
to assume solid shape and to be boiled in a cloth. Like mince 
meat it is a marvel of sweet matters. Peels, fruit, sugar, suet, 
eggs, cream, spices, and all kinds of dainties enter into its 
making. 

Every housewife who runs true to form will have her 
plum puddings and mincemeat made ready for “‘Stir-up 
Sunday.” In old-fashioned houses on the last Sunday in 
lrinity the mincemeat was solemnly carried round in its 
jar, and everyone stirred it for luck, from the head of the 
home down to the youngest member of the household, so 
that they might all have their share in the good luck of the 
coming year. Christmas plum puddings and mincemeat 
should be made some time before the holidays so that the 
ingredients from) which they are prepared may have matured 
and well rig which process increases their fine flavor. 

Throws eit Christendom it is customary to bake some 
special Sort ©! read, cake or cooky for Christmas, New Year 
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and Twelfthtide. Formerly a piece of the Christmas, loaf 
or cake was kept for a year, as it was supposed never to go 
sour or moldy, and to be a cure for various ailments and a 
protection against divers ills, these virtues lasting till the 
next yuletide loaf or cake was made. 

In bygone days a gift of a loaf of white bread and even of 
oatcakes was acceptable to poor children, who went from 
door to door in search of such offerings, as Scotch bairns still 
do when demanding their “Hogmanay” oatcakes, scones 
and bannocks. Welsh children ask for “‘Calenigs,’’ or New 
Year’s gifts, starting out at dawn on New Year’s morning, 
with bags on their shoulders, ready to receive the “ Calenigs,”’ 
which are usually a piece of cheese, some oatcakes and a 
penny. There was an old superstition that if a loaf were left 
on the table on Christmas Eve there would be no lack of 
bread in the house during the coming year. 


The “Yule Doughs”’ or ‘‘Dows"’ of bygone days were 
often made merely of white flour, perhaps of slightly finer 
quality than usual, with the addition of sugar and currant 
These ancient “‘Yule Doughs,”’ often known as “Baby 
Cakes,’ were formed in the shape of little images of thi 


Madonna and Holy Child, or were of a round form, with a 
rough representation of the Nativity stamped upon them; 
hence the Puritan dislike of the Christmas cakes. 

On the average housewife, for a week or two before the 
season of good will and cheerful festivities, devolve a multi- 
tude of duties. 

There is always so much to be done and so little time to 
accomplish all our tasks satisfactorily. If we are wise in 
the ways of Christmasing we shall set our ‘shoulder to the 
wheel’’ and get much done before the rush begins. By pre- 
mature preparation for the busy time the careful woman can 
save her strength and avoid unnecessary worry and so secure 
for herself a feeling of well-being with the rest of the family. 

In most homes the Christmas 
dinner would undoubtedly be pro- 
nounced a failure were the cook to 
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A fail in prov iding the old-time dishes 
so well beloved for this festival. 
With the orthodox dishes some- 
thing lighter and more digestible 
must be provided for the folks who 
are vegetarians or martyrs to indi- 
gestion. 

To the average American the 
turkey is the Christmas dish par 
excellence; but the goose, the roast 
sirloin of beef with Yorkshire pud- 
ding, the little roast pig and the 
chicken or game pie also have their 











adherents. In fact, many house- 
keepers prefer them to the turkey, 
as they are so closely associated 
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sf any way to make its preparation 


with the traditions of the day. 

In planning the day it must be 
remembered that not only the din- 
ner but all the meals should be 
typical of the season. One week’s 
menus are given to relieve the 
housewife from planning meals dur- 
ing the holidays when the children 
are home from school, and there 
are many gifts to take her atten- 
tion. Our Christmas menu is an 
‘adaptable one which may be en- 
larged or contracted or altered in 








easier and yet carry out old family 
traditions, 
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Baking-Powder Biscuit 
Tea or Cocoa 
Dinner Menu 
Grapefruit With Preserved Cherries 
Cream of Celery Soup With Croutons 
Homemade Pickles Ripe Olives Salted and Deviled Nuts 
Halibut Timbales Lobster Sauce 
Roast Turkey Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Frappé 
Mashed Potat 


Br 


He 


Paprik 


Roas 


irnip C 


Puddi 


Popovs 


Buch 


Corn 


Breakfast Menu 
Baked Apples 


Ready-to-Eat Cereal 
Shirred Eggs With Sausages 
Dry Toast 


Luncheon or Supper Menu 


Rice Croquettes With Cheese Sauce 


Browned Sweet Potatoes 
1 


End 1R 1efort Cheese Salad 


Coffee 


Pudding Hard Sauce Ming 


Fruit Coffee 


Breakfast Menu 


Fruit 
Cereal With Milk 
oiled Ham 
Waffles -" 
Cofttee 


Luncheon or Supper Menu 
»t Bouillon in Cups 
Turkey Salad 
Nut Sandwiches 


Olive 
Chocolate 


Dinner Menu 


Broiled Rump Steak 
i Sweet Potatoes 
Date and Orange Salad 


Ss 


Orange Jelly Coffee 
Breakfast Menu 
Cereal With Dates 
Dropped Eggs on Toast 
Doughnuts Coffee 


Luncheon or Supper Menu 
Ham Baked With Eggs 


reserved Strawberry Turnovers 


Christmas Cakes 
Candie 


Hot Chocolate With Marshmallow Topping 


Dinner Menu 


Cream of Corn Soup 


Chocolate and Nut Pudding 
Cocoa or Tea 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 


Orange Marmalade 


Chestnut Stuffing 


Brussels Sprouts 


Pic 


Delmonico Potatoes 
Maple Sirup 


Pulled Bread 


Creamed Onions 


t Duck Olive Sauce 
roquettes Panned Sweet Potatoe 
Lettuce and Radish Salad 
ng a la Duchesse Coffee 
Breakfast Menu 
Oranges 
Calf’s Liver and Bacon 
Mashed Browned Potatoes . 
r Coffee 
Luncheon or Supper Menu 
Salmi of Ducl 
S fl Tomat Sal 
re Tea 
Dinner Menu 
( 1 Pie 
’ S . 
( Or C 
( | 
( 
Breakfast Menu 
(rl Lips ir lit 
Cereal With Milk 
scTapple 
wheat Cakes Corn Sirup 
Coftes 
Luncheon or Supper Menu 
Chowder Mixed Pickles 
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Hungarian Rhapsodie (Liszt) while 









We are very glad to announce thal 





the New Edison Re-CREATED his 
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Rachmaninoff has also made. re- 
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previous rendition of the same 


aie cordings for one of the standard 
composition. . 


talking machines. We invite com- 
The absolute fidelity of the Rr- 


CREATION to the artist’s original 


parison. Hear Rachmaninoff at the 
store of any Edison dealer. 
performance amazed and astonished 


the listeners. Thos. A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Epison RACHMANINOFF RE-CREATIONS 
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MAUNA AR aNa Nader abaWadare da Wada raWadQrArdaRaRararradad 


Now on Sale (Others to be Released Later) 


No. 82169 Second Hungarian Rhap- No. 82170 Second Hungarian Rhap- No. 82187 Prelude In C Sharp Mi- 
sodie (Liszt) Part 1 sodie (Liszt) Part 3 nor, Op. 3 (Rachmaninoff ) 


, > : (With Mr. Rachmaninoff’s Cadenza) . . 
No. 82169 Second Hungarian Rhap- No. 82187 Polka de W. R. 


sodie (Liszt) Part 2. No. 82170 Pastorale (Rachmaninoff ) 
(Scarlatti-T ausig ) 
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From an actual photograph taken in Mr. 


Rachmaninoff s home, in New York City 
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“It Clamps 
Everywhere” 


PAT. U.SA,CANADA 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


AFARBERWARE PRODUCT 


Adjusto-[ite 


Adjusts to any position 


NEW, wonderful in- 
vention, ADJUSTO- 


LITE, a lamp that you can 
attach anywhere —to bed, 
shaving mirror, table, desk 
or chair. Stands perfectly 
wherever an ordinary lamp 
is used. Throws the light 
exactly where you need it 
most. Prevents eye strain. 
Cuts lighting cost. 


Gripping clamp is felt- 


faced and cannot scratch. 
Compact. Durable. Solid 
brass. Guaranteed for five 
years— price $5.75. 


Ask for Adjusto-I Ate at the 
store where you usually 
trade. If they don’t carry 
it, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 South FifthSt., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Prices in U.8.A., complete with 8-foot 
cord, plug and socket. 
finished, $5.75; 
Nickel finish, $6.25. 
Prices, 25e per lamp higher. 


Dealers 
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Brush Brass 
Statuary Bronze or 
Pacific Coast 


Write us for 
particulars 
of this fast 


sellingspecial 
MARK lamp. 





/MENUS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


Dinner Menu 
Tomato Soup With Crackers 
Baked Stuffed Cod 
Mashed Turnips Maitre d’Hétel Potatoes 
Grape Juice Soufflé Coffee 


Breakfast Menu 
\pples 
Molded Cereal 
Dried Beef in Cream 
Corn Bread Coffee 


Luncheon or Supper Menu 


Baked Beans Tomato Sauce 
Brown Bread Cream Toast 
Pears 4 la Melba 
Tea or Chocolate 


Dinner Menu 
Cream of Spinach Soup 
Roast Ribs of Beef 
Sautéd Parsnips Franconia Sweet Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cauliflower Salad Russian Dressing 
Bonne Bouches Aux Fruits Coffee 





Breakfast Menu 
Rice With Raisins 
Ham Omelet 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Scotch Scones Orange Marmalade 
Cofiee 


Luncheon or Supper Menu 
Jellied Tongue 

Assorted Sandwiches 

Peppermint Candy Ice Cream 


Dinner Menu 
Chicken and Oyster Soup 
Planked Steak With Potato Ballsand Vegetables 
Prune and Nut Salad Cheese Straws 





Cranberry Tart Coffee 
Breakfast Menu 
Stewed Figs 
Codfish Cakes 
Egg Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon or Supper Menu 
Oyster en Marmite 
Emergency Drop Biscuit: 
Chocolate and Nut Cakes Tea 


Dinner Menu 
Raw Oysters Brown Bread Fingers 
Pan-Broiled Lamb Chops, Mint Sauce 
Mashed Squash Stuffed Baked Potatoes 
Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Cottage Pudding Hot Chocolate Sauce 
Yule Cakes Coffee 


RicE CROQUETTES WITH CHEESE SAUCE. 
Cover half a cupful of rice with cold water 
and bring quickly to the boiling point; let 
boil for five minutes, then drain, rinse in 
cold water and drainagain. Poura cupfuleach 
of milk and water into a double boiler, add the 
rice and half a teaspoonful of salt, and cook 
until the rice is tender and the liquid is ab- 
sorbed; stir in two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and a well-beaten egg. Season with half a 
teaspoonful of onion juice, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful each of pepper and paprika, and 
allow to cool. Form into neat croquettes, 
roll in fine bread crumbs, brush over with 
beaten egg, again toss in bread crumbs, and 
fry in plenty of smoking-hot fat. Drain and 
serve with the sauce made as follows: In a 
saucepan blend two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and one tablespoonful of flour over the-fire; 
add a cupful of cream or milk, and stir until 
the mixture begins to thicken. Mix in four 
tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful each of salt and 
white pepper. 

Bring to boiling point and use. 


Harrput Trpares. Take one pound of 
fresh halibut, wash, drain, remove the skin 
and the bone, cut the fish in pieces and put 
through a food chopper, then pound to a 
paste and rub through a wire sieve. Stir into 
this pulp half a cupful of whipped cream, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of paprika and the stiffly beaten 
whites of three eggs. Mix carefully and 
lightly. Turn into a well-buttered fish mold, 
cover with a buttered paper, stand in a pan 
of hot water and cook slowly in 
the oven until the mixture is firm. 

To make the sauce have ready 
two cupfuls of rich cream sauce. 
Add to this one cupful of cooked 
or canned lobster meat and claw 
meat diced. Season with salt, 
pepper and lemon juice and make 
very hot. 


CHESTNUT STUFFING. Cut a 
half-inch gash on the flat sides of 
three quarts of chestnuts. Put 
them into a frying pan; add 
two teaspoonfuls of butter, and 
shake over the fire until the but- 
ter is melted. Place in the oven 
for eight minutes; take from the 
pan, cool, and with a sharp knife 
remove the shells and at the 
same time the skin which adheres 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE"$?).", 
to them. Cook the chestnuts in “boiling 
salted water until soft. Drain*and' mash, 
using a potato ricer. Add a quarter of a cup- 
ful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
parsley, a teaspoonful of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful of 
poultry seasoning and six tablespoonfuls of 
thick cream. Mix one cupful of bread 
crumbs with a quarter of a cupful of melted 
butter, then combine the mixtures and fill 
the turkey, taking care not to press the 
stuffing in too closely. 


CRANBERRY Frappr. Cook four cupfuls 
of cranberries in two cupfuls of cold water for 
ten minutes; then rub them through a 
sieve. Add a pound of sugar, the strained 
juices of one lemon and one orange, and 
freeze to a mush. 


DeELMONICO PotaToEs. Peel and cut into 
small dice enough potatoes to make a quart. 
Butter a deep fireproof dish, put in a layer of 
potatoes, sprinkle with salt, pepper, chopped 
onion and parsley and dot with butter. Re- 
peat until the dish is full, having the season- 
ing on the top. Add milk merely to cover 
and bake slowly for forty-five minutes. 


DATE AND ORANGE SALAD. Divide four 
juicy oranges into their natural sections, re- 
moving the seeds and membranes. Wash 
and stone half a pound of dates. Mix the 
fruits, place them on crisp lettuce leaves and 
serve with mayonnaise dressing made with- 
out mustard, or add a little whipped cream. 


PuDDING A LA DucHEssE. Heat one cup- 
ful of milk with two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, pour over one cupful of coconut and one 
tablespoonful of sugar, allow this to stand 
for thirty minutes, then add the beaten 
yolks of three eggs and half a teaspoonful 
each of almond and vanilla extracts. Line a 
small fireproof dish with pastry, pour in the 
mixture, and bake in a moderate oven for 
thirty minutes, or until set. Beat up the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, then grad- 
ually add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, beat 
for three minutes, pile on the top of the pud- 
ding, sprinkle with coconut and brown 
lightly in the oven. Serve hot or cold. 


SALMI OF Duck. Roast a large duck and 
cook it rare. Cut the bird into neat joints. 
Chop the carcass into small pieces; melt 
three tablespoonfuls of butter in a stewpan, 
put in the pieces of the carcass and one onion 
sliced, and fry it brown. Then add three 
cupfuls of stock or water, simmer for an 
hour, then strain it. Melt two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter in another stewpan, stir in four 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and add two cupfuls 
of the stock made from the carcass, season 
with salt and pepper, and simmer for fifteen 
minutes. Add to it the gravy from the pan 
in which the duck was roasted. Put the 
joints of duck into this sauce and simmer for 
twenty minutes. When cooked, dish the 
duck on a hot platter and strain the sauce 
over it. 


GRAPE Juice SourrLe. Dissolve two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatin in two cupfuls of 
grape juice, strain into a bowl, set the bowl 
in ice water and when the mixture begins to 
thicken fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
four eggs, and half fill six wet individual 
molds with the mixture. To the remainder 
add three-quarters of a cupful of thick cream 
beaten until stiff. Fill the molds with the 
cream mixture and chill. Decorate with 
whipped and sweetened cream and chopped 
nut meats. 


BonneE Boucues Aux Fruits. Cut three 
oranges in halves, take out the pulp care- 
fully, so as not to break the skins. Rub the 
pulp through a sieve, add one cupful of fruit 
juice to it, and pour into a saucepan. Peel 
two bananas, cut them into’thin slices, cut 
two cooked apricots and one slice of canned 
pineapple into small dice. Add these to the 
fruit juice, place the pan on the fire and 
cook slowly for five minutes. Remove from 
the fire and add half a cupful of preserved 
cherries cut into pieces. Fill the orange 





shells with this fruit mixture. Whip up two 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth, cover the top 
of each with it, dust thickly with sugar, and 
place in the oven to set and slightly brown 
the meringue. Serve hot. 


PEPPERMINT CANDY IcE CREAM. Mix 
four cupfuls of thick cream with a cupful of 
sugar, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and 
one tablespoonful of vanilla extract. Mix 
well and freeze. When partly frozen add a 
cupful of peppermint stick candy rolled fine 
and half a cupful each of seeded raisins, 
shredded blanched almonds and chopped 
walnut meats. Finish the freezing and serye 
in glasses topped with whipped and sweet- 
ened cream streaked with red coloring liquid. 
This is done by drawing a fork dipped in the 
red color quickly through the cream. 


Yu LE Cakes. Into a bowl sift one pound 
of flour and half a teaspoonful of salt. Mix 
one yeast cake until liquid with one table- 
spoonful of sugar and add to it one cupful of 
lukewarm water. Pour this into the center 
of the flour and mix into a dough. Cover 
with a cloth and allow to rise in a warm 
place. Beat one cupful of butter to a cream 
with a wooden spoon and, when the dough 
has risen sufficiently, add the butter, two 
eggs well beaten, one cupful of sugar or 
honey, one package of cleaned currants, half 
a cupful of shredded candied citron peel and 
one teaspoonful each of powdered nutmeg 
and ginger. Mix all well together, divide into 
two buttered tins, half filling them; set to 
rise again, then brush over with beaten egg, 
sprinkle with sugar and bake in a moderate 
oven for two hours. 


TURKEY SALAD. Mix equal quantities of 
finely cut celery, diced cooked tufkey and 
chopped cooked beets. Marinate in French 
dressing and serve on endive, or drain and 
mix with boiled dressing. Another method is 
to mix diced cooked turkey with boiled 
chestnuts and sliced apples broken into 
pieces. Serve in lettuce nests with French 
dressing or mayonnaise dressing. 


Ham Bakep Witn Eccs. Make a paste 
with one cupful of chopped cooked ham, 
three-quarters of a cupful of soft bread 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
salt, pepper and paprika to taste and enough 
milk to moisten. Line some greased gem 
pans with this; break an egg into each pan. 
Season, and cover with the paste. Place in 
the oven and bake until the eggs are well set. 
Serve with hot tomato sauce. 


CHOCOLATE AND Nut Puppinc. Mix 
three tablespoonfuls of chocolate or cocoa 
with three tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, half 
a cupful of sugar anda pinch of salt; moisten 
with half a cupful of milk; add to three cup- 
fuls of scalded milk and cook in a double 
boiler for ten minutes. Stir in the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, stirring constantly. Let 
it cook for another minute; add one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract and half a cupful 
of chopped walnut meats. Cool slightly and 
divide into sherbet cups and chill. When 
ready to serve, top each portion with 
whipped and sweetened cream flavored with 
nutmeg, or use marshmallow topping. 


Pears A LA MELBA. Make a rich vanilla 
pudding and divide it into individual molds. 
When quite firm turn out, cut off slices with 
a sharp knife, and on each slice place the 
half of a preserved pear. Surround with 
raspberry sirup and serve. To make the 
pudding take one cupful each of milk and 
cream, the yolks of four eggs, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and one and a half table- 
spoonfuls of gelatin. Make a custard with 
the milk, eggs and sugar. Mix the gelatin 
in a quarter of a cupful of milk and add it to 
the remainder. Cool and add the cream. 
Pour into small wet molds and chill, 


OysTERS EN Marmite. Take four dozen 
oysters, two tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, the yolks of two eggs, 
one cupful each of milk and cream, one 
blade of mace and one lemon. Have small 
marmites or fireproof dishes in 
readiness. Melt the butter in a 
saucepan, stir in the flour; add 
the oyster liquor, mace, milk, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a 
few drops of lemon juice. Stir 
over the fire until the sauce boils; 
take out the mace and season to 
taste; then stir in the beaten 
yolks of eggs and the cream. Put 
a few oysters into each serving 
dish; pour over the sauce and 
place in a moderate oven for ten 
minutes. While they are cook- 
ing cut some thin slices of white 
bread, stamp them out into neat 
rounds and fry a golden brown 
in hot butter. When the oysters 
are ready lay one of these rounds 
over the top of each dish. Serve 
at once with lemon slices. 
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f Christmas in the Olden Times i 
AAT people think Christmas, as we know it, always 
has been the Christmas we now delight in. Yet . 
they used to celebrate Christmas on the 20th of May, , 
the 20th and 21st of April, and the 6th of January, de- 
pending on whether they were Oriental, Greek or 
Roman Christians. 4 a 
; C 
; : : : PF >» he 2% N ROOU 
It wasn’t until the time of Julian I, who was Bishop i ed Al Ps P 
of Rome from 337 to 352 A. D., that the feast of a 
‘lla Christmas was celebrated on the 25th of December. Julian j 
ds won everybody over to December 25th as the accepted t 
a ; 
om day of the Nativity. ‘ 
es | 
“- The Druids later added the old yule log and the ! 
nd mistletoe—the Germanic tribes the Christmas tree and 
ie the Kris Kringle—the patron saint of the Spirit of the Gift, H 
ith , : it 
™ One of the most important things for the proper iy 
to celebration of Christmas is a supply of good candy. 
4 Thousands of candy lovers everywhere make up their iy 
own supply of Christmas candy with Karo, the Great ; 
re : 1th 
- American Syrup. ‘al 
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4 You cam make the most delicious fudge, caramels, 
all taffy and glacéd nuts and fruits, and any number of 
other good things with Karo. 


You cannot get more wholesome candies anywhere, at 
any price. And the cost is comparatively small, 
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The The Vogue of Concur PLATE 


oA Girt for her dainty table—what more sure of 
delighted appreciation! You can give her a chest 


containing a complete service of COMMUNITY 

PLATE at prices from #50 to #500. Or special 
5 5 

pieces for cccastons—or a set of teaspoons, for in- 


stance, *9 the dozen. At your service for 50 years. 








A Few Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY 
Prare: Duchess of Rutland, Countess Cadogan, 
“Mrs. Reginald Vanderbilt, Mrs. ‘Honoré Palmer, 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Ars. F.C. Havemeyer, 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Duchess of Marlborough. 
OneE1DA CoMMuUNITY, Ld. 
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NEW WAYS OF SERVING 


CHICKEN, DUCK AND GOOSE 


EESE live 
through 
Michael- 

mas and Martin- 
mas nowadays, 
to reach their 
death at Christ- 
mas. At Yule 
the dish of goose 
has always beena 
goodly and well- 
liked dish. The 
bird of juicy, 
well-flavored 
flesh, fattened for 
Yule, was large 
enough to fill 
even the capa- 
cious dishes in the 
ecclesiastical 
houses, where the 
jolly fathers, at 
times of festival. 
sat down to dis- 
cuss fish, fleshand 
fowl as well as to dismember the well- 
cooked portions of bear and bull. 

The goose at Yule has been a favorite bird 
from earliest times. She owes nothing to the 
Scandinavian uses which govern to this day 
so many of our Christmas customs. 

At Christmas the goose forms a serious 
rival of the turkey, the market returns 
showing that the goose is advancing in 
popularity at the festive season. It is a less- 
expensive purchase; and what appeals even 
more to the owners of slender pocketbooks is 
the fact that it is more sapid and that the 
accessories are less costly. A few leaves of 
sage, some onions and apples are all that are 
required to bring out the full flavor of the 
goose, whereas, when a turkey is in ques- 
tion, every year finds the culinary magazines 
with a page devoted to recipes for rich sauces 
and forcemeats for turkey. 

In several countries Michaelmas is the 
season most intimately associated with the 
goose. The bird is then in its prime; but it 
was even more so before the invention of reap- 
ing machines. The geese of those days were 
turned into the harvest field, and ate and ate 
to their own death and apotheosis. 


DECORATION BY OT SCHMIDT 


Chicken a la Marengo 


UT up two tender chickens into neat 

joints; put half a cupful of vegetable oil 
into a large frying pan; when hot, put in the 
pieces of chicken and fry them over a quick 
fire, adding one bay leaf, one clove and 
a small onion. Season to taste with salt, pep- 
per and powdered nutmeg. When the pieces 
are slightly brown on both sides remove the 
bay leaf, clove and onion; pour off part of 
the oil, add one tablespoonful of finely 
chopped onion and half a clove of garlic; fry 
a few minutes longer, then add half a cupful 
of stock or water, one cupful of brown sauce, 
one cupful of tomato sauce and two sliced 
pickled walnuts; cover and simmer for 
twenty minutes. 

Fry in hot oil as many fresh eggs as may 
be required, allowing one to each person; 
drain them, place the chicken in pyramidal 
form on a hot platter, pour over some of the 
sauce, place the eggs round the chicken, 
garnish with small pieces of fried bread or 
pastry and serve hot. 


Fried Chicken, Spanish Style 


REPARE and cut a two-pound chicken 

into neat pieces and sprinkle it with salt 
and white pepper. Put three tablespoonfuls 
of vegetable oil into a frying pan, add one 
clove of garlic and one seeded green pepper 
cut in small pieces. When the garlic turns 
brown take it out, put the chicken in, fry 
until brown, add three tomatoes, peeled and 
sliced, then cover closely and let simmer 
until done. Place the chicken on a hot plat- 
ter, garnish with small corn croquettes, and 
serve very hot. 


Duckling With Pineapple 


RESS a duckling and stuff it with a 

bread forcemeat nicely seasoned with 
herbs. Roast in a moderate oven until ready, 
keeping it rather underdone. Drain one can 
of sliced pineapple. Melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter substitute in a saucepan over the 
fire, stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour, add 
half a cupful of the pineapple juice and one 
cupful of stock or water, stir until boiling, 
cook for five minutes, and season to taste 
with salt and pepper. Place the duckling on 
a hot platter, surround with the pineapple 
slices and serve one slice with each portion. 


Chicken in Oranges 


OAST a fine chicken in the usual way 
and put it aside to cool. Then cut eight 
small rounds from the breast, remove the 
rest of the meat and chop it fine. Pound this 


meat well, season 
with salt and pep- 
per, add half a 
cupful of thick 
white sauce and 
rub the whole 
through a sieve. 
Now add half a 
cupful of melted 
aspic jelly and 
half a cupful of 
whipped cream or 
whipped evapo- 
rated milk. 

Cut off about 
one-third from 
the tops of eight 
small oranges, re- 
move the center 
without breaking 
the peel, fill these 
skins with the 
chicken cream, 
and place in the 
refrigerator. 

Melt one bouillon cube in four tablespoon- 
fuls of hot water and cool. Peel two oranges, 
break into the natural divisions, remove the 
pips, and place in a cool oven to dry a little. 
Cool and dip in the melted bouillon. Arrange 
three of these round the top of the orange 
skins, and in the center of them place one of 
the rounds of the breast. Serve garnished 
with parsley. 


Stewed Duck With Turnips 


RUSS two small or one large duck the 

same as for roasting, and partly roast 
it ina hot oven. Let cool, untruss, and cut 
into neat joints. Pour two cupfuls of brown 
sauce into a stewpan, add the pieces of duck 
and three turnips, peeled and quartered and 
previously fried in a little hot fat. Season 
with salt, pepper and paprika, add half a 
cupful of apple juice and simmer for twenty- 
five minutes. Serve hot garnished with 
toasted bread croutons. A few stoned olives 
may be added if liked. 


Chicken Fillets With Oysters 


EMOVE the breast from a large chicken, 
take off the skin and flatten the meat. 
Cut each fillet in two, trim them a little, and 
place one oyster in the center of each slice of 
fillet. Season lightly with salt, pepper and 
lemon juice, and roll each fillet in oiled paper 
orasmall paper bag. Place them in a greased 
pan, pour in a little stock or water and cook 
them in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 
Remove the paper, place the fillets on a hot 
dish and cover with a nicely seasoned white 
sauce. Serve hot. 


Goose a la Chipolata 


RAW and singe a large goose, clean and 

truss it. Stuff it with a nicely seasoned 
sausage forcemeat. Line a saucepan with 
slices of fat pork, add two carrots sliced, two 
onions sliced and a small bunch of parsley; 
lay the goose on the top of these, pour in hot 
stock or water to half its height, add one bay 
leaf and a blade of mace; bring to boiling 
point, then skim and simmer until tender 
Place the goose on a hot platter. Strain the 
stock, remove all the fat from the top and 
boil for five minutes. Add one cupful of this 
stock to one cupful of brown sauce and serve 
with the goose. The bird should be gar 
nished with braised chestnuts, glazed onions 
and cooked carrots. 


Braised Goose 


RUSS a goose as for roasting. Put into a 

large saucepan two sliced carrots, one 
sliced turnip, one chopped onion, one stalk of 
celery diced, two peeled and sliced beets, one 
small cabbage shredded, one bay leaf, one 
blade of mace and three slices of fat bacon; 
place the goose on the vegetables, add one 
teaspoonful of salt and half a teaspoonful of 
pepper, and put in the oven with one table- 
spoonful of butter substitute spread on the 
top of the bird. Cook carefully, first over 
a hot fire to brown the surface, and then 
reduce the heat; baste frequently. When 
nearly ready remove the goose, cut it into 
neat joints. Have ready half a cupful of 
brown sauce; into this add two tablespoon- 
fuls of red currant jelly and half a cupful of 
plum juice; place the pieces of goose in this 
and cook slowly until quite tender. 

Serve the goose with celery sauce made as 
follows: Chop finely the white part of a 
bunch of celery; fry this in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter substitute for a few minutes 
without browning the celery, stir in one table- 
spoonful of flour and cook for eight minutes, 
stirring all the time; moisten with two cup- 
fuls of stock or milk, stir until it boils, and 
cook slowly for thirty minutes. Strain, add 
salt and white pepper to taste, reheat and 
serve. 























All in Jiffy-Jell 


Fruit flavors come in vials 
in these real-fruit desserts 


Jiffy-Jell is the new-style 
quick gelatin dessert. The fruits 
are not mere flavors. They. are 
condensed fruit juices sealed in 
vials—a bottle in each package. 

We crush the fruit, condense 
the juice and seal it. Then you 
add that liquid essence to the 
jell. 

The fruit is plentiful. 

We crush, for instance, 
half a pineapple to flavor 
one Jiffy-Jell dessert. We 
do this in Hawaii fruit 
too ripe to ship. 

A complete dessert 
often you than 
the fruit we use would 
cost you. 


No Sugar 
Jiffy-Jell comes ready- 
sweetened. It is acidu- 
lated with lemon or grape 


costs less 


packa 


Lime 
Jiffy-Jell 


makes a tart green 
salad jell. 


A bottle of lime-fruit essence in each | 


the salad in before cooling and make a salad loaf. 


meat loaf—meat in a pie. 


We supply 


One package serves six with a real-fruit 


fruit 


10 Flavo 


a in Glass Vi 


dessert, rich in condensed juice. 





Strawberry 
Raspberry 
Loganberry 
Pineapple 
Cherry 
Lime 
— re Lemon 
All in liquid form, in vials. also 
A bottle in each package 





Orange 
Mint 


Coffee Flavor 


acid. You simply add water, as 
directed on package, then the 
fruit essence from the vial, and 
let cool. 


A moment’s time, a few cents’ 
cost thus make a dessert that 
is rich in fruit, healthful and 
delicious. 


Millions now use Jiffy- 
Jell. They have eight 
fruits on call. They have 
real-fruit dainties, not a™ 
mere fruit taste. 


Go get a few flavors. 
Then you will know how 
to add delights to many 
winter dinners. 


Get them now, then let 
us help you serve them in 
attractive ways. Write for 


our mold offers. 
ge 


Mint 
Jiffy-Jell 


To serve with 
roast meats, hot or 
id, or as a side 
4 
dish. 

Better than mint 
sauce, quick and 
economi il 


The jell is rich in mint. 


Serve with the salad, or mix 
Or mix in meat scraps for a 


vackage. 


all molds 


Write for catalog 


We offer users many sorts of 
aluminum dessert molds. Also 
salad molds, measuring cups 
new-style dessert spoons, etc. 
Send the coupon for our catalog. 
We supply these things to help 
our users serve Jiffy-Jell attrac- 
tively. 





rs 


Jiffy Dessert Co., 
als 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Mail me a catalog of the molds, 
etc., which you give to Jiffy-Jell 
users. 


ee ee 
ek ee | 
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SOME NEW 


CHRISTMAS CANDIES 


OMEMADE candy makes a most ac- 
ceptable Christmas gift, and there 
are many dainty ways of making and 

decorating it at a really small outlay. 

The very best materials must be used if one 
aims to produce the best results. Always 
select a clear, cold day on 
which to make the candy, as 
many varieties do not turn out 
so well when made on 
a damp day 

It is well to have a 
confectioners’ ther- 
mometer for candy 
making, so that the 
boiling sirup may be 
removed from the fire 
at exactly the right de 
gree Such thermom 
eters may be purchased 
for a moderate sum, 
and are almost indispensable in making can- 
dies, sirups, icings, jams and jellies. 

The two most important points to remem- 
ber about making candy are not to let it boil 
too long and to keep the spoon out of it while 
it is cooking, unless, of course, the recipe 
especially calls for stirring while boiling. 

In using a thermometer the soft-ball stage 
is reached when it =gisters 240° F., the hard 
ball 260° F., and the brittle at 300° F. To 
test the sirup without a thermometer, pour a 
few drops of the boiling sugar into a saucer 
of ice water, roll it between the thumb and 
finger, and it will form a hard or soft ball 
according to the time it has boiled. Of these 
degrees 240° F., or soft ball, is perhaps the 
most important, as it is the stage to which 
sugar is cooked for the making of fondant, 
which forms the basis of centers for all fine 
chocolates and creams, and which makes the 
most perfect coating for dipping. 

When packing candies to send away, re- 
member to pack tightly. The -veetmeat 
packer must abhor a vacuum if tue candies 
are to arrive in good condition, as nothing 
spoils them like knocking against each other. 


YuLetie Nut Loar. Put one and a half 
cupfuls of molasses and three-quarters of a 
cupful of brown sugar into a saucepan and 
boil till the mixture forms a hard ball when 
tried in cold water, or when it registers 
260° F.; then add a quarter of a cupful of 
butter, and continue to boil to 280° F., or 
until brittle when tested in cold water. Now 
add a pinch of baking soda, two cupfuls of 
stoned and chopped dates, one tablespoonful 
of lemon extract, and one cupful each of 
blanched almonds, walnut meats, hickory- 
nut meats, one cupful of Brazil-nut meats and 
pecan-nut meats broken in small pieces. Pour 
into a buttered loaf pan, and leave in a cool 
place for twelve hours. Turn out and cut in 
slices. Wrap the slices in waxed paper 

The candy should be stirred all the time it 
is cooking 

PLuM-PuppING DELIGHT Into a large 
aucepan put three pounds of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of vinegar and one cupful of 
water, and stir over the fire till thoroughly 
dissolved; then add an eighth of a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar and boil without stir- 
ring to 290° F., or until a little is brittle when 
tried in cold water. Pour out at once ona 
large buttered platter. When cool enough to 
handle, pull until white; then knead in one 
cupful each of chopped coconut and seed- 
less raisins, two cupfuls of chopped figs, two 
cupfuls of blanched and chopped nut meats, 
one teaspoonful of almond extract and one 
and a half cupfuls of chopped candied citron 
peel. Turn into a buttered pan and sprinkle 
a little powdered nutmeg over the top. 
Leave in a cool plac e overnight to harden. 


Hoxiway Prunes. Select the best prunes, 
soak them in cold water overnight and stew 
them in the same water until tender, then 
drain and cool and remove the stones. Into 
a saucepan put one and a half cupfuls of 
sugar, half a square of unsweetened chocolate 
and three-quarters of a cupful of milk and 
boil to a thick sirup. Now add half a cupful 
of chopped nut meats, take from the fire, add 
half a teagpoonful each of vanilla and rose 
extracts fd beat until creamy. Fill the 
prunes #fatiy with this mixture and press 
togethe ip the prunes in stiffly beaten 
white of @gg, roll in plenty of pink or green 
sugar and set in a warm place to dry. 





To make colored 
sugars: Put one cupful 
of granulated sugar on 
a piece of stiff white 
“paper; sprinkle over a 
few drops of the desired 
color, and pound and 
rub. with a wooden 
spoon till evenly dis 
tributed. Dryina 
moderate heat, o« 
sionally separating the 
grains by rubbing them 
between the fingers, 
and keep for use in a 
dry bottle. 


Ca 


PEANUT ORAN(¢ 

Drops. Into a sauce 

pan poura quarter of a 

cupful of water,addtwo 
tablespoonfuls of chocolate shavings and one 
pound of sugar and boil till the sirup spins a 
thread, or 218° F.; now add two cupfuls of 
peanuts, roasted, broken in small pieces, and 
thoroughly heated, and add two teaspoon- 
fuls of orange extract. Beat quickly and 
drop in spoonfuls on waxed paper. A peanut 
pressed into the top of each drop makes the 
candy more attractive. 


Fic AND GINGER SQUARES. Chop fine one 
cupful each of figs and preserved ginger. 
Pour one cupful of milk over four cupfuls of 
grated maple sugar and boil to 240° F., or to 
a soft ball when tested in cold water. Now 
add one tablespoonful of butter, a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt, the figs and the ginger. 
Take from the fire and beat with a wooden 
spoon till the candy is creamy, then pour 
into a buttered tin and cut in squares when 
it is firm. Wrap in waxed paper and pack in 
pretty little basket hampers, fastening sprigs 
of holly and mistletoe on the handles. 


BULL’s-EYEs ARE FAvorITES. Intoa sauce- 
pan pour one cupful of water, add two pounds 
of sugar and an eighth of a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar and boil to 290° F., or till it is 
quite brittle when tried in cold water. Pour 
onto a large buttered platter; cut off about 
half of the mixture and pull it a nice, creamy 
white. Add a few drops of yellow color, half 
a teaspoonful of lemon extract and one tea- 
spoontul of vinegar to the remaining portion, 
and mix well. Take the pulled part and draw 
it out in lengths, laying it on the colored 
portion in strips one inch apart. Fold the 
whole over, bringing the two ends together, so 
as to show the stripes on both sides. Pull and 
cut with buttered scissors or a sharp knife 

If desired, red color may be used in the 
place of the yellow. The sugar soon becomes 
brittle, so must be worked and cut quickly 


TABLET Int 


a pound ti sweet 


MoRNING”’ 


} lf 
nail 


‘ Top-OF-THI 
saucepan put 
butter, two and a half pounds of lump sugar 
half a cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls o 
condensed milk and two tablespoonfuls of 
corn sirup. Let all melt very slowly, stirring 
frequently, boil to 250° F., or tilla little will 
harden in cold water, then flavor to taste with 
almond or lemon extract. Take from the fire 
and beat with a wooden spoon till creamy 
Pour into buttered tins and cut when half 
cold. 


candy 


Kris KRINGLE FupGe. Pour one cupful 
of milk into a saucepan, add a quarter of a 
cupful of corn sirup, four tablespoonfuls of 
creamed butter and two cupfuls of sugar, 
bring to boiling point and cook until it 
reaches the soft-ball stage. Take from the 
fire, add one cupful of preserved cherries cut 
in halves and one teaspoonful of rose extract 
and beat until creamy. Pour into a buttered 
pan and, when cool, cut into neat squares or 
rounds. 


ALMOND HARDBAKE. Shell and blanch 
half a pound of almonds and brown them 
lightly in the oven. Melt half a cupful of 
butter in a saucepan, add one pound of 
brown sugar and half a cupful of water, and 
stand it by the side of the fire till the sugar 
is dissolved, then add a pinch of cream of 
tartar and boil till a little of the sirup forms 
a soft ball. Stirin the almonds and continue 
to boil till the sirup becomes hard and brittle 
Pour into buttered tins, leave till cold, then 
break up and store in glass bottles. 
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‘—-and Mince Pie” 


How often we overhear patrons end 
their orders at hotel or restaurant tables 
Munce 


Mince Pie—is the great 
4 


with these words! For Pie— 
None Such 
American dessert. 

Only the finishing touches are left for 
the chef or housewife to add in baking 
We collect and 


prepare the many choice ingredients and 


None Such Mince Pies. 


do nine-tenths of the work of pie baking 


in our model kitchens. 
None Such Pudding: Sreak 
into smal! pieces one packags 
of NONE SUCH Mince Me 
and dust lightly with flour 
add one ipful suet I 
f Sift together one 


In case you do not wish to bake your 
own, your baker will be glad to supply 
you with None Such Mince Pies. 


You add no sugar to None Such— 

the sugar is in it 
MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY - 
NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd 


Syracuse N Y 


inada 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


loronto, (¢ 
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PYREX—Gift Set 


parent Oven Dishes are beautiful. They 


plain or decorated 
Pyrex saves extra pan washing 


Useful and Always Welcome 


ERE is the gift which ideally fulfills the three 
requirements of the Perfect Gift. Pyrex Trans- 


are useful. 


They are constant reminders of the giver. 

Like all perfect gifts, Pyrex in sets or single pieces 
combines usefulness and beauty. 
the food being 
served hot from the oven in the same Pyrex dish 
with all its appetizing appearance undisturbed. 


Pyrex is guaranteed not to break with oven heat 


never chips nor wears out 


lasts a lifetime. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 


The Perfect Gift 


Pyrex Gift Sets consist of eleven pieces 
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pie plate, bread pan, 


covered casserole, a round and an oval baking dish with handles 
and six individual bakers which can be used for scalloped foods, 


left-overs or desserts. 


beauty, all carefully packed in an attractive gift box. 


dealers in housewares sell Pyrex. 


The price of Py rex Gift Sets is $7.00 in the 
East, $8.00 in the West, $10.00 in Eastern 
Canada and $10.50 in Western Canada. 
Pyrex is the original transparent oven-ware. 


Always look for the Pyrex label and theo —> 
name ‘‘Pyrex’’ stamped on each piece. 


The Pyrex booklet, ““New Facts About Cooking,” is pack 


Pyrex Sales Division 


World’s Largest Makers 
of Technical Glass 









r send your name and address and we will post it fo ) 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
600 Tioga Avenue, Corning, New York a. 
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u—tree. 


Each piece is selected for utility and 


All 
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CHRISTMAS CAKES MAKE DAINTY 
GIFTS TO SEND OUR FRIENDS 


These fascinating picture 
cookies for Christmas can 
be made over any good 
cooky recipe, but confec- 
tioner's sugar should be 
used for the icing. Let the 
icing harden overnight 
and then paint picture de- 
signs on the cookies with 
a small brush, using vege- 
table pastes of red, blue, 
pink, green, purple and 
yellou 

































Gingerbread is the newest build- 
ing material! Bake it in a deep 
square pan, cut in shape of hous 
and add a cardboard chimney 
Then coat the house itself with 
chocolate icing, and the snow- 
covered roof and chimney with 
hard white icing, which is also 
used to paint the window and 
cover the candy-stick fence. 


Individual baskets of cake, made 
by hollowing out squares, filled 
with ice cream or whipped cream. 
For the woven effect one paints 
over a coat of white icing with a 
small brush dipped in chocolate 
icing. The handle is fine wire 
covered with ribbon 





The jolly snow man is made entirely of marshmallows strung on st itha 
few dabs of icing to fill chinks. The recipe for this cake is given t t too 
beautiful to eat are the homemade fruit cakes above, with their shin and 
their trimmings of pineapple, nuts and colored fondant fruit; but t as 
good as they look, for they are chock-full of raisins, pineapple, de ind 


other good things. 


Snow-Man Cake: 2 cupfuls sugar; %%4 cupful butter; 1 cupful wate aS ; 
3 cupfuls cake flour; 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder; I teaspoonful st on 
ful vanilla; % teaspoonful almond extract; 4 leaspoonful cream of 2 Cream 
butter, add sugar and cream together; sift dry ingredients and add «ternatel th 
water. Add extracts; beat thoroughly; fold in stiffly beaten egg wh m 


of tartar in them. Bake in slow oven one hour. 


Icing for Individual Cakes: Beat whites of 2 eggs until stiff, adding { cream 
of tartar; cook 14% cupfuls of sugar until thick; beat 3 tablespoonfuls « lowly 
into whites; cook remainder until it spins a thread; pour slowly into wh 1 beat 


until light and fluffy. For the cooky icing, break whites of 2 eggs into bx 
slowly enough confectioner’s sugar to make icing that will not run, and | 
of lemon juice. Beat till fine and smooth. 
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Spaghetti Rarebit ' 
Drop into boiling, salted water \4 pkg. Quaker Milk Spaghetti; i 
cook until tender ; drain and rinse with cold water. Melt 1 table | 
| spoon butter, add the cooked spaghetti (cut fine) and 1 cup grated Ae 
cheese ; cook until the cheese is melted ddd 2 well beaten eggs } 
salt and pepper; cook until the mixture thickens and serve on fit 
loast Garnish with pimientos Ay 
Macaroni Loaf i y 
Cook as above, 4 pkg. of unbroken Quaker Milk Macaroni Hi, 
Make a thick tomato sauce as follows Mix 3 tablespoons ts 
melted butter with 4 tablespoons flour, add | cup strained toma i 
foes and cook until the mixture thickens. Season with V4 teaspoon 
ull, g teaspoon pepper, | teaspoon onion juice and ‘4 teaspoon if 
weel herbs; pour gradually into a slightly beaten egg. Cover the Tats 
bottom of a baking dish with buttered crumbs and fill pan with i 
4 uternate layers of macaroni and tomato sauce. Top off with AT 
— buttered crumbs and bake 20 minutes in hot oven : f 
| ——— 
| 
* 9 i 
| 4 
), rf c } 
H 
A new kind of macaroni and spaghetti— made OF wheal 
“4 12 j 0% " “79320 ae) Tw ) # h 
enriched with sweet and wholesome milk 
HEAT and milk—the fat 0’ We tried it. We found, after long experiments, So rich and tasty, they’ve become favorite \ 
the land! a certain kind of wheat, great golden kernels, foods even with those who had thought they I 
From great granaries burst- _ particularly rich in gluten. And we adopted didn’t care for macaroni and spaghetti. 
ing with the golden harvests— it though it cost us more than oth kinds. ‘ acs ° 
> eo Soe Oe wane ‘ . ; ; For supper—tonight t 
Nature’s gift of wheat. From And then we went again to Nati::c’s larder, . “mil — i. + the dist : 
. . @ Py ~-“ ~ ~ . , ) 2 U7 ¢ r ) t , > ¢ t > 2c : 
model dairies in lush pasture for that great enricher of other foods—for mi/k. mapriee your Tammy Goangut: win one os the dishes ; 
Decisis Reoheniiaven mon \ . ak al al al he f . shownabove. The Spaghetti Rarebit is very easy to 
ds— > ‘toman. _ : : ' . ; rs e “ie . , 
‘ ; e combined them. And when the first Of make; yet it’s a whole meal in itself—a wonder- 
Just let your memory take the new macaroni and spaghetti was made we fully delicious and wholesome meal. The Macaroni 
you back to your childhood days. There you knew we had won. Loaf well, if vou want to make the family hungry hy 
had the fat o’ the land—in those bread and Ws iff fl and happy, just set that Loaf before them. Dessert 
‘ ated “2 ay . : yi = . . 
milk suppers that helped you grow. lat a ¢ iff rence im fi avor time will not come until the last tender slice is gone. 
P9 = ° ° . 2 ° ° ° 7 . : 
You have it again in bread and butter—the ——— £79 richness ! Or use one of your familiar recipes with Milk : 
rie 7 ; é ‘ Macaroni or Milk Spaghetti; you'll find it a wholly 
staff of life. The clear sticks were so brittle they broke like ate deltas . ; ' 
1a Nature must have intended that milk an ‘risp. fresh celery stalks ve “n cooke jo ~ :, : . 
é é d crisp, fresh celery stalks. Y et, W hen cooked, The fat o’ the land—you may have it tonight. i 
et wheat should be used together. She made they became as tender as the tiny tips of young t . 
nme rhe "a : — ste _ ne > 66 8 he . 2 , ; r 7) > "bag 1 
as wheat deficient in one substance, called “vita- asparagus. Big value pac kage | 
ad mines, which we must have; and she put an And they were so much richer, so different | We pack more macaroni and spaghetti than usual in 
abundance of it in milk. in flavor, too. The milk had done for them just each box. By thus saving in packing and in other ) 
J; . to d . what it does for your soups and gravies, your StS, we are able to give you this better, more i] 
0s Ore inary Macaroni 1s made of cakes and vour puddings! : costly product at about the same price per ounce : 
n- pa enmites ; "Hs sy ; as ordinary kinds. 
m wheat and water We offered them to the nation. Just a few Th ‘ler | eee eee , ;, 
' B for hundreds of vears ; lee fendi sh i. h: T la oa The smaller box contains enough for two full 
th ut, for hundreds of years, two popular foods — short months ago that “er oday Qua CF family meals. The larger box is an even better 
nn m . > > ave 2 > ‘ » are ’ - > . > " ~~? ° . 
’ macaroni and spaghetti—have been made Brand Milk Macaroni and Milk Spaghetti are value. Ask your grocer for it today. If he should 
of wheat and water. the most popular brand in hundreds of stores. happen not to have it, write us, giving his name, 
. Why, we thought, can’t they be made of So satisfying, so highly nutritious that they’re and we will see that you are supplied. 

















wheat and mi/k? Milk, when it is in powdered 
form, will keep indefinitely. 






being served tonight in thousands of homes in 
place of heavier, more costly dishes. 


The Quaker Oats Company, 1601 P Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago, U. 8S. A. 
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( FTEN the starting point 

for decorating the home is 
the floor. By using Armstrong’s 
Linoleum you can establish your 
favorite color motive, to be em- 
phasized in wall coverings and 
draperies. The complementary 
color can then be deftly em- 
ployed in the decorative acces 


] 
sories W ith ( harming results. 


Beauty is but one of the many 
advantages of Armstrong’s Lino 
leum. Easy to clean and sani 
tary, it makes housework much 
easier. It is comfortable to walk 
on and noiseless. For the new 
home you are building, or to 
cover an old floor, it costs less 


than any other floor material. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is du- 


rable and flexible. It may be 


‘*The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration’ 


Your “favorite Color 












recognized by its strong burlap 
back on which the Circle A trade- 
mark appears. 

When cemented down firmly 
by your merchant it is a per 
manent floor that never splinters, 
bulges, or cracks. An occasional 
waxing keeps it like new. Arm 


Linoleum is made in 


strong s 
Plains, Jaspés, and Inlaids, in 
which the colors run clear 
through to the burlap back; also 
with color designs printed on the 
surface. The printed patterns 
are also obtainable in rugs. 

For a better appreciation of 
the charm and practical value of 
linoleum “for every room in the 
house,” send for our book, which 
tells about its use in many deco- 
rative schemes. 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art. Sent with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, 


on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration 


Write this Bureau for advice as to patterns to match any scheme of 


interior decoration. Trained 


decorator in charge. No fees. 


ARMsTRONG CorK Company, LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT 


904 Mary St., Lancaster, Pa. 


for Every Room 


rmstron gs 


in the House 
—se worl 


- 
_— 








Linoleum 
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The Linoleum shown in this illu 
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DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS 
FROM CANNED FRUITS 


By Harriet Ellsworth Coates 


ORTUNATE indeed is the housekeeper 

the shelves of whose preserve closet are 

well lined with jars and jars of canned 
fruits—firm peaches and pears, quinces and 
apples, plums both green and purple, cherries 
and pineapple. Not only has she a simple 
dessert ready at hand to use at a moment’s 
notice, but she has material with which to 
prepare all manner of delectable and elab- 
orate confections. 

Even glacé fruit, that triumph of the con 
fectioner’s art for which we pay such exorbi 
tant prices, may be prepared from canned 
fruit with very little expense. And the uses 
to which glacé fruit may be put !—candied 
cherries to give the finishing touch to the 
icing of a birthday cake; a spoonful of de 
licious candied pineapple as a garnish for 
a plate of plain vanilla ice cream; even a 
plain cornstarch pudding becomes a crea- 
tion if it has thin slices of glacé fruit mixed 
through it, with a candied cherry 
the cream on top. 

\s a confection, no bonbon or chocolate 
covered cream can equal in deliciousness 
and wholesomeness prope rly prepared glacé 
fruits. For them no special flavoring or 

oloring is used, for they have in themselves 

the genuine fruit flavors, concentrated and 
intensified by the pure granulated sugar with 
which they are made. 

In preparing glacé fruit, care must be 
taken to see that the fruit is perfectly firm, 
otherwise it will become soft and mushy 
First drain all the liquor from the fruit and 
Iry it carefully with a clean napkin. It is 
well to make a fresh sirup for each kind of 

ruit, as the temperature and thickness of the 
rup required varies with the kind of fruit 


to crown 


ised Have the fruit ready on a dish or 
itter and put the piece nto the sirup 
| DY I) rea 

t ) e. Re 

e tn CCE < ‘ yrder l 
hich they have been inserted and drain 
em on a sieve or piece of waxed pape In 
moving the fruit, use a silver spoon or 


iluminum skimmer; under no circumstances 
ise a fork either to test the fruit or to remove 
t from the liquor 


Candy Canned Peaches 


INEAPPLE glacé is one of the most de- 
lectable of glacé fruits. A pound of sugar 
is dissolved in a pint of fruit liquor and is 
boiled over a quick fire till it reaches the 
featherdegree. To determine t! lip a fork 


or spoon into the sirup and s! rd give 
it a sudden toss; if done ugar 
vill fly off like snowflak rar 
; at the precise stage—a a 


make a difference—the rou: 
apple, which have been drain. 
are inserted carefully and are « 
pletely with the sirup. 

They are then removed and draii 
wire sieve. In about ten minutes it 
be possible to move them without distu 
the sugar coating. 

To candy canned peaches, one makes a 
thick sirup with a pound of sugar to each 
cupful of the fruit juice. This is boiled until 
it reaches almost a candy stage, and then is 
removed from the fire and set in a pan of hot 
water to keep it at the same temperature 


The halves of the peaches are now inserted 
in t and allowed to become 
thor ted, after which they are 
remo on a sieve and dried 
slowh 

Car are always in demand 
and ai 0 prepare that one won- 
ders w not make them oftener. 
Simply e from a can of cherries, 
and to of juice add a pound 


of suga thick sirup. Let the 


cherries simmer in this ten minutes and set 
them away in the sirup till next day. Lift 
them from the sirup then and place them in 
a jar or deep dish; boil up the sirup and 
pour it over the cherries and do this for three 
days. On the fourth day boil the sirup 
down to the candy stage and dip the cherries 
into it till they are soaked through and 
through, but do not allow them to boil. 
Then place them separately on a sheet of 
waxed paper to dry. 

Pears or apricots or quinces or, in fact, 
any other large canned fruit may be candied 
in the same way, but care must always be 
taken to see that they are perfectly firm, 
otherwise they will become too soft. For 
this reason it is impossible to candy berries 
and other small fruits, with the sole exception 
of cherries. Malaga grapes, which are excel 
lent for glacé, can be procured practically all 
through the winter, and the same might be 
said of apples, though satisfactory results 
may be obtained with canned apples. 


How to Make Golden Pippen 


OLDEN PIPPEN is the name given to 

J a delightful confection, which may be 
served alone or as a garnish for puddings or 
cake. Either fresh or canned apples may be 
used. In using the canned apples, pour the 
liquor off into a saucepan and put into it a 
small muslin bag containing ginger root and 
boil till the liquor is well flavored. Then mak« 
a thick sirup by adding three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to each cupful of liquor; a 
few drops of lemon juice may also be added 
At the soft-ball stage pour it boiling hot over 


the apples and allow them to stand for two 
te drain and repeat this process for 
‘ l SIVE Or t th da 
é rup tag 7 
, ‘ 
al I i i¢ ry 
\ tne vay I g canned t 
( F is to cover them with a fr ting ol 
fondant. These are called dipped fruit 
are very deli ious 
The first thing required in preparing them 


is, of course, a good fondant. Here isa recipe 
for cooked fondant that is sure to prove suc 

cessful if followed exactly: To two cupfuls of 

granulated sugaraddacupful of hot water and 

one large tablespoonful of glucose; mix well; 

cover the saucepan and allow to boil without 

stirring till it forms a soft ball when dipped 

in cold water. Take it from the fire and pour 

it into an earthenware bowl and stir con- 

stantly one way till smooth and creamy; if 

wanted for creams it should then be turned 

out ona marble slab, using a little cornstarch 

to prevent sticking, and be molded as you 

would bread. If it is found to be brittle, 

return it to the fire with a little hot water 

d boil up again. For dipped fruits, how- 

the fondant should be in a soft creamy 

and it is well to keep it slightly warm 

ting the bowl in a pan of hot water. 

it, which should be firm and care 

ith a cloth or napkin, is dipped 

into the mixture and then laid 

o harden. If the coating is 


i dip again. Canned cher- 
rit ces, pears, plums and 
aprk h fresh fruits as grapes 
and o1 prepared in this way 
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glacé cher 
them in cho; 
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[INENFABRIC 
WRITING TABLETS | 


Now there’s a New HYTONE Whiting Tablet which you'll 
want to try. The paper is the same fine quality and texture 
which you would naturally expect ina HY TONE Tablet. But it 
contains twice the number of sheets. The price of this attrac- 
tive New HYTONE Whiting Tablet is 25c. The price of the 
Standard size is still 15c. | 


For correspondence between friends, the handy, friendly | 
HYTONE Tablet is rapidly becoming 


“ — the most popular medium. ‘te Tea: 
———- The New 25c HYTONE Tablet is made in all —- 
ROYAI the standard popular sizes, ruled and unruled, y : 
R - OGUI 

— eed the same as the 15c Tablet. There are enve- ——> 


lopes in various modish styles to match, priced at 


20c per package of 25 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name 


and $1.25 (money order) for usable samples 
consisting of 4 Tablets, assorted 15¢c and 25« ELITI 
™ , ; " LIT 
sizes, and 50 Envelopes in several styles to match . , : 


WESTERN TABLET & STATIONERY CO. = 


MANUFACTURERS 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
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grape spread 


- nts 


HE goodness of Grapelade is the goodness of 
choice, ripe grapes and pure sugar— prepared 


inthe special Welch way. 


Only whole grapes are 


used—all their juice and richness go into Grape- 


lade. Grapelade is not a by-product. 


All seeds 


and skins are removed and acid crystals are taken 
out by the patented Welch process. 


This leaves Grapelade wonderfully smooth, and 
theaddition of pure granulated sugar gives it a 
rich, tart-sweet taste that is delightful. 


Grapelade is a welcome new taste on your table 
as a spread for bread, muffins, toast, biscuits or 
griddle cakes. Grapelade sandwiches for tea or 
children’s lunches are a happy thought. And good 


t ooks have 
ing for jelly roll and other 
as a sauce for meats. 


learned that Grapelade is ideal as a fill- 


pastry, for omelets and 


Other uses are given in our folder of tested 
recipes which we will mail free on request. 


Order Grapelade from your grocer —in 15 oz. 


glass jars. 


Black 





Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westliela,N N y a 


Welch’lades pure fruit 
spreads include 
Grape lade but Plumlade : 
Peachlade, Cherrilade, Straw- 
berilade, 
Raspberr v) 


not only 


Fruitlade ( Grape- 
Currantlade and 


bberilade. All at your 


2TH ers. 
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DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS FROM 
CANNED FRUITS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 


have a supply on hand to use in preparing 
desserts for special occasions. To three cup- 
fuls of sugar add two cupfuls of water and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
and boil to the crackling stage. If it be- 
comes brittle, it has reached the right stage. 
Dip the nuts separately on a long hatpin 
into this sirup until they become well coated; 
then remove and drain on waxed paper. 

For burnt almonds use two cupfuls of 
brown sugar, half a cupful of water and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. When the sugar 
reaches the hard-ball stage, remove from the 
fire and let it stand till it stops boiling; then 
add the almonds and stir with a buttered 
fork till the sugar begins to grain and harden. 
Remove the almonds and place them on 
waxed paper to harden; boil up the sirup 
again and repeat the process three times. 

For little fancy cakes in particular, as well 
as for puddings and fancy desserts, little 
diamonds of citron paste are very desirable 
lo make them, pare and chop fine one large 
citron and cook it in just enough water to 
cover it until it is tender. It is then drained 
and covered with lime juice and is left for 
twenty-four hours. The next day the lime 
juice is drained off and fresh is added, and 
this process is repeated on three successive 
days. On the third day it is drained and put 
into a boiling sirup made with two cupfuls of 
sugar and a cupful of water and is cooked to 
a thick green paste; a quarter of a cupful of 
rose water is then added, and the jelly is boiled 
till it hardens when dropped in cold water. 
It is then poured into greased pans half an 
inch deep and, when cold, is cut in diamond 
shapes and dipped in powdered sugar. 


Even the Peel is Useful 


IKE glacé fruit, candied orange, lemon and 
grapefruit peel are often used as gar- 
nishings for desserts, and a large supply is 
always a boon to the manager of the kitchen. 
The amount of peel desired is placed on the 
fire and boiled till tender in just enough 
water to cover. The water is then drained off 
and the peel is allowed to soak in cold water 
for twenty-four hours, the water being 
changed from time to time. It is then 
drained and placed in a stone jar and is 
covered with a sirup made of sugar and 
water boiled to the soft-ball stage; this is 
left to stand for twelve hours; the sirup is 
then drained and boiled up to the hard-ball 
stage and is again poured over the peel; this 


process is repeated every twenty-four hours 
until the sirup reaches the candy stage. The 
last*time fresh sirup is made, and the peel is 
added to it and is allowed to boil up once. 
It is then removed and placed in stone jars, 
and the thick sirup is poured over it. The 
jars are sealed as soon as the peel cools. 


Candied Rose Leaves 


LACE oranges make a delightful dessert 

arranged in little glass cups on a nest 
of sponge cake and covered with whipped 
cream, slightly sweetened and flavored with 
vanilla. To glacé oranges divide them into 
sections and carefully remove all the white 
outer skin. Boil a pound of sugar witha cup 
ful of water untilit hairs; then add a cupful of 
vinegar and boil rapidly until the sirup grows 
brittle when tried in cold water. The pan is 
then removed from the fire and is set in a 
larger pan of boiling water and the orange 
are dipped pier e by pie ce into the sirup, turn 
ing them over and over to insure their being 
well coated. Oranges prepared in this way 
should be used on the same day or on the day 
after being prepared. 

As a garnishing for cakes or fancy des- 
serts nothing is prettier or more attractive 
than candied rose leaves or violets, and one 
may have these dainty confections at very 
little expense of time or trouble. Put half a 
pound of granulated sugar, three drops of 
lemon juice and half a cupful of water over the 
fire and boil to the crackling or brittle stage. 
Then remove the sirup from the fire and put 
the fresh rose leaves in, one by one, stirring 
the sirup against the sides of the pan until it 
is white and grainy. Then remove the leaves, 
smooth them out as much as possible and 
leave to dry on a wire sieve, turning two or 
three times. 

Violets require a little different treatment, 
as the hot sirup is inclined to make them lose 
their color. Two cupfuls of sugar and half a 
cupful of water are stirred over the fire until it 
reaches the soft-ball stage, care being taken 
to wipe down the crystals on the side of the 
pan with a damp cloth; a saltspoonful of 
cream of tartar is then added and a little 
violet-coloring paste dissolved in a little 
water. The pan is removed from the fire, and 
about a cupful of violets picked from the 
stems are stirred in gently until the sugar 
grains. They are then removed and the 
petals are straightened out to their original 
form and placed on a sieve to dry. 





ANTA CLAUS rubbed his small 
buttony nose, 

Round as a cherry and red as a rose; 

A frown on his brow, where frowns do 
not belong, 

Revealed there was something exceedingly 
wrong; 

And suddenly out it all came with a burst 

“Of all the lean years, this is surely the 
worst! 

Way up in the air are the prices of toys, 

Which means empty stockings for poor 
girls and boys; 

For I can’t afford at such prices to buy; 

And yet Ijust can’t have those little ones cry! 

But ho, an idea!”” On his whistle he blows, 

And the Brownies come skipping on 
tippity-toes. 


“Go call me a meeting,” the ruddy saint 
puffed, 

“Of the children whose stockings are 
always well stuffed; 

The time, ten o'clock, and the place, 
Sleepytown.” 

And off sped the quaint little fellows in 


brown. 


At ten all the children were there without 
doubt, 

Whispering and wondering, “What is it 
about ?”’ 


Till rat-a-tat- tat! and in Santa Claus 


pop’ ’ 
When a pin would have surely been heard 


had it dropped. 


And then he unfolded his wonderful plan. 
“T’ve placed you in twenty-six groups,” he 


an. 

“The Addisons, Andersons, Applebys, 
Ayers; 

The Baldwins, the Biadles, the Bishops 
and Blairs; 

The Cabots, the Corrolls, the Cunning- 
hams, too, 





SANTA CLAUS’ PLAN 


By Pauline Frances Camp 


Right on down to : where there'll be 
but a few. 

You know that when down your big 
chimneys I pop 

Your stockings will all be left full to the top 

So I want you to share, when the merry 
day comes, 

With the poor little waifs of the by-ways 
and slums. 

What will the D’s give? They shall have 
the first choice!” 

And each D shrieked 


of his voice. 


“Dolls” at the top 


The C’s offered Choo-choo Cars, Crisp 
Candy Canes; 

The R’s roared out Ribbons and Rattles 
and Reins; 

S drew forth a chorus of Skates, Sleds 
and Socks; 

While the B’s shouted Books, Bats and 
Balls, Beads and Blocks; 

The O's voted Oranges, quite to a man! 

And the P’s sputtered Pop Corn, right fresh 
from the pan. 

The A’s stood for Apples, ripe, rosy and red; 

And Trumpets and Tops, every little T said. 

The M’s thought a very nice gift would be 
Mittens, 

While they all laughed aloud when a K 
whispered “Kittens.” 


The fun grew uproarious and, ere they 
were done, 

Old Santa Claus beamed like a glorified sun, 

And all as they left felt a warm, happy glow 

Down deep in their hearts as they plowed 
through the snow; 

And when Santa called out: 
my good elves 

If you'll carry these things to the kiddies 
yourselves,” 

Each head nodded gaily: 
through it!” 

And when Christmas comes, I believe they 
will do it! 


“Tr will help 


“We'll see you 
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The ULTONA 
PLAYING A BRUNSWICK RECORD 








How can you judge tone 















































until you ve heard 


HONOGRAPHS differ as 

their names differ. So in 
fairness to yourself don’t make 
your choice until you've made 
a tone comparison. 

Hear The Brunswick and 
inderstand the advantages of 
the Brunswick Method of Re 


production. See if you agret 


} 


with the critical thousands that 
we have brought great refine 
ments into phonographic re 
production, 


Examine the several features 


of the Brunswick Method of 


Reproduction. The Ultona, 
for instance. Here is an all- 
record reproducer that is en- 
tirely different. It not only 
plays all makes of records bet 
ter, merely at a turn of the 
hand, but it is the only coun- 


The Brunswick 2 


ter-balanced reproducer ob 
tainable. 


By proper suspension, all 
surface noises are diminished. 


Note also the many other 
features \ phonograph that 
ha won the artistic rank of 
Phe Brunsw ck uienYve yout! 
1 Brunswick 


’ 1 ° 
cabinets are nnel exampies of 


~» Lile 
consideration. An 


cabinet work. To buy a lesser 
phonograph is to suffer disap 
pointment. 


A Brunswick Dealer will be 
glad to play this instrument for 
you and to explain the Bruns 
wick Method of Repr duction. 
Ask also to hear Brunswick 
Records, which can be played 


on any phonograph with steel 


. or fibre needles. 


rHE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


1 Principal Cities of United States, 
Mexico and Canada 


PHONOCRAPHS 


Canadian Distributors: M al Mercha 
» Wellingt t.. West, 7 


AND RECORDS 
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A LUNCHEON FOR A HOLIDAY GUEST 


What to Serve and How to Serve It: By Nathalie Schenck Laimbeer 


VERY day of holiday time brings some new 

: and enjoyable event—the arrival of rela- 
tives, the closing of school and college, the 
home-coming of the traveler and the con- 
tingent festivities. It is the one season of 
the year which is unchangeable and for 
which the customs of centuries ago remain 
fresh and enjoyable; the season when novel- 
I ties are unsought, when stunts and innova- 
= === tions in entertaining are laid aside. 
There is really nothing to improve the time-honored 
Christmas dinner of oyster soup, roast turkey and fixings, 
with plum pudding. No Christmas Day innovations, except 
that a portable moving picture may be hired, screen included, 
for a nominal price, to relieve the monotony of a large family 
who have eaten too much to be happy. But on the whole 
old things are best at this season, and | like to do every year 
what I have always done before. The puddings, the cakes, 
the punches, the pies, the stuffings, the creams always taste 
better whem it is whispered around the groaning board 
that ‘‘Mother made the plum pudding after her great- 
grandmother’s recipe,’’ than if the pudding is a better prod- 
uct, but comes from the corner caterer. 











v 


As for extensive house decorations, they are best avoided. , 


Some member of the family is always the recipient of plants 
or cut flowers, and these add to the appearance of the living 
room, but the wreaths and laurel ropes, the suspended 
mistletoe and pine boughs droop dustily and crookedly after 
the first day or two, and rarely add to the gayety of the 
scene. There is, however, one bit of decoration that is always 
attractive and Christmasy—the untrimmed evergreen tree 
that flanks each side of the front door outside of the house. 
The festive note may be sounded in the dining room in 
many ways, but I like best to use only poinsettias relieved 
by bright, shiny green leaves. 

The hostess, having planned family affairs for Christmas 
Eve and Christmas Day, a dance perhaps on New Year’s 
Eve and open house for the first afternoon of the year, will 
undoubtedly feel that relatives and out-of-town guests of 
friends have been amply féted; but these affairs have either 
been purely intimate, as the family Christmas dinner, or 
impersonally large, as the reception or the dance. There still 
remains the small, rather personal entertainment for your 
daughter's friends or your visitor or some celebrity who is 
home for the holidays, and in no way can this be better 
accomplished than by a formal lunch. 


Every Detail Must be Perfect 


VW! {ILE the long, elaborate | surse luncheon has been super- 
seded by the short, deliciously simple affair which is now 
the fashion, the service, table decoration and food are of the 
most artistic, and no stone is left unturned by the hostess to 
produce the lunch perfect, realizing, as she does, that every 
detail is under the scrutiny of kindly though critical eyes. 

Twelve is a good number for a luncheon. Conversation 
may easily be general, and it admits of three tables for 
bridge afterward. ! always plan my menu and order the 
food a good three days ahead, going over every dish with 
the cook in order to be certain there will be no slips at the 
time, and if possible selecting dishes which I have tried her 
on and found to be her strong point; experiments are better 
performed in the bosom of the family! 

There is nothing that so adds to the table as perfect napery, 
and, in order to have it absolutely creaseless, it is well to 
press it over a small ironing board after it has been put on 
the table. Either a tablecloth or luncheon set may be used, 
cle pending on the condition of the table, and either is correct, 
although the wood surface with lace doilies is a little newer. 
if the set is to be used the table should be highly polished. 

It always seems to me that the most attractive luncheon 
table is the one with a lovely centerpiece, and each place set 
with a large doily under the service plate—which, if possible, 
should be of fancy china, such as is used for desserts—a 
smaller doily for glass or glasses at the upper right and a 
small doily at the upper left for the butter plate, upon which 
are placed the pat of butter, roll and butter knife. The 
spoons, fish and meat knives are of course at the’ right with 


the spoon at the outer edge, and the forks are placed at the 
lefi in the order of use. In front of each plate will be the 
individual salt, pepper and small nut tray. The small lunch 
napkin is folded daintily and placed on the service plate. 

When the linen centerpiece is very lovely and the floral 
decoration consists of a large basket or bowl of flowers, | 
prefer that the silver dishes containing fruit and candy 
should remain on the side table for later serving, but if you 
are using a silver piece for the center, whether containing 
flowers or the new imitation fruit, the little silver compotes 
may be at the four corners of the table. The new center- 
pieces of colored glass, piled high with fruit, are very attrac- 
tive, and tiny vases, in which one bloom is held, come with 
this, to be placed at the corners surrounding the centerpiece. 

An unusual and very effective table can be set by using a 
flat mirror in the center, upon which small porcelain bisque 
groups or figures are arranged, no other decorations of any 
kind relieving the charm of.this scene. 


Suggestions for Correct Service 


\ ATER will be in the glasses when lunch is announced and, 

if melons are served first, they are all arranged on doilies 
of leaves or fancy paper and are waiting on the side table. If 
oysters are substituted for melons, six are embedded in their 
shell in a deep dish—the soup-plate variety —of cracked ice 
in the usual fashion, with a quarter of lemon and a small 
cocktail glass with tomato catsup in the center of the ice. 
If hors d’ceuvres are next on the menu they can be arranged 
on a large dish in separate divisions and a plate of dry toast 
passed with them, or there come for them charming glass 
dishes divided into four compartments with a plate in the 
center for toast. The dessert spoon serves for the melons, a 
small fork for the hors d’ceuvres, the usual oyster fork for 
the oysters, and a teaspoon for the bouillon, all of which are 
found on the right of the service plate. 

In connection with the bouillon, which follows in dainty 
little cups, it is well to remind the maids of an important 
point in regard to serving—the service plate, which is in 
front of every gucst when she takes her seat at the table, 
always remains there unless replaced by the fish, meat, salad 
or dessert plate. For instance, if the lunch begins with 
melon, the maid removes the service plate with one hand 
and places the melon with the other. When the melon is 
eaten she removes that plate and immediately places the 
service plate back in front of the guest. When the bouillon 
or oysters are passed, the service, plate of course remains 
and the saucer containing the bouillon cup or the oyster 
plate is placed on it. When the course is finished the service 
plate is removed with the bouillon china or oyster plate, and 
replaced by the hot plate from which the eggs or fish is eaten, 
and so on. The unfailing sign of an inexperienced hostess 
is to have no plate removed and the place left empty. If for 
any reason there is to be a delay, or the course is to be served 
on the plate from the pantry, the service plate is always 
replaced until the particular dish is brought in. 

Another point the maids are likely to forget is that the 
cups of bouillon are served one at a time—a tray is never 
used. With the bouillon, hot muffins, toast and dried bread 
are passed in a large silver or china bread basket, and the 
fruit punch ig poured in the claret glass that stands beside 
the water goblet. By the way, have you ever tried a glass 
of grapefruit juice shaken up with half an orange or half 
a peach and a teaspoon of sugar? It is delicious. 

Following the soup an egg or fish course is always good, 
and for this there is the small-sized dinner plate with the 
small knife and fork, or, if one happens to have them, the 
regulation fish fork and knife placed to the right and left 
of the plate. Some people at a formal luncheon serve cheese, 
lettuce, cucumber, tomato or plain brown and white sand- 
wiches with the fish, but these are hardly necessary with the 
variety of breads already mentioned. The large silver or 
china platter upon which the eggs or fish is served must be 
attractively garnished, the food itself being carefully placed 
to look as if the greatest care had been taken in dishing up. 
A messy, crowded, overgarnished dish has spoiled many a 
luncheon appetite. Fresh parsley and watercress, sliced 
tomatoes and cucumbers are nicest as garniture for the fish, 


while the vegetables that are to be eaten look well around 
the meat. The dried sea fruit that one sometimes gets as a 
garnish all but ruins the luncheon for most people. 

The meat course, which comes next, calls for large plates, 
forks and knives, even if it is not a regulation roast or leg of 
lamb; in fact, for a luncheon of this type any meat heavier 
than cutlets is best omitted, and sweetbreads, chicken hash, 
breast of guinea hen, notsettes de veau ou d’agneau, or lamb 
chops, cut off the bone, will satisfy even athletic appetites, 
when accompanied by two or three vegetables. A meat pie 
is a very delicious piéce de resistance to serve for a luncheon 
and appeals to almost every palate, while vol au vents are 
always good. 

Asparagus often follows as a separate course, and I like 
best to cut off all the uneatable portion and serve only the 
tender part in a deep dish covered with a thick Hollandaise 
sauce, omitting the toast which is unfailingly damp and 
soggy. 

But this course is really unnecessary and salad is the usual 
sequence, served with cheese soufflé, cheese straws or but- 
tered and toasted crackers. 

The salad is always appetizing arranged in a large deep 
bowl and garnished to attract the eye, but if you have chosen 
a vegetable salad it may come in little individual nests of 
lettuce leaves, arranged on a large silver platter. A pretty 
and palatable dish with salad is cream cheese, served in a 
flat glass dish surrounded by Bar-le-Duc or preserved ginger, 
and if made by the old-fashioned method of standing sour 
cream in a warm place to thicken, then draining in a cheese- 
cloth bag and serving with salt and pepper, the product is 
far better than the store variety. In France this homemade 
cream cheese is served for dessert with wild strawberries and 
fresh cream and sugar. 


Menus for Luncheons 


Cream of Mushrooms 
Roast Oysters in the Shell 
Tongue With Rice and Hot Bar-le-Duc Sauce 
Camembert Balls and Endive Salad 
Pistache Ice Cream in Meringues 
Coffee 


Tomatoes Stuffed With Anchovies 
Curried Oysters and Rice 
Chicken Maryland Fried Hominy 
Brandied Peaches Served With Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


Grape Juice in Glasses 
Broiled Lobsters Melted Butter 
Hot Veal Pie 
Purée of Sweet Potatoes 
Okra and Tomatoes Baked 
Culd Asparagus Salad 
Thin Corn Cakes 
Mousse of Chestnuts Almond Cakes 
Coffee 


In the entire luncheon the first and most important thing 
to remember is quick, attractive service. 

It is said that the success of French food comes from the 
fact that they regard cooking not only as an art, but love to 
exceed perfection, and the dishes which they send in to make 
up a luncheon are the result of the loving, painstaking care 
of an artist. 

After all, if we look upon the simplest household duty as 
an art, we invest it with a dignity which renders the perform- 
ance of it a pleasure and the results a joy. 

A word in regard to the attendants required for a formal 
luncheon, and then I think I shall leave you to enjoy it: A 
maid or man : ‘quid be stationed at the door to watch for 
arrivals, and another—if service is easy to get—to remove 
their wraps in the hali.. I have found that two maids can 
serve twelve nicely, if the’kitchen part is efficiently handled, 
and the maids who assisted in the hall can also serve in the 
dining room. It is wise to have two services of everything, 
for a platter can be daintily arranged for six, while if twelve 
eggs or cutlets are crowded on, it is unappetizing. 
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Christmas start the habit 
Daily Orange 


a UL a 


Free Book 


By ALICE BRADLEY 


Principal, Miss Farmer's School 


of Cookery, Boston 
Miss Alice Bradley, famous do 


mestic science ¢ and dieti 
has written a box ‘ ! 
more than 200 recipes for t 
oranges and lemons. Many ¢ 
are so-called ‘‘five-minute d 
which are prepared in a jiffy with 
out trouble or effort. Miss Bradley 
has tested and proved all the recipes 
so they're sure to work. 

The book is valuable, and is sent 
free Maila post-card fora 


to address given 


| 
(soon resolutions need not wait 
till New Year’s. 


Have oranges in every stocking 
Christmas morning; but do more 
than that—begin on that day to eat 
an orange daily for your health’s 


] 
ANC. 


Let your and jy ir family s reso 
lution for the new year be, “At least 


one orange daily.” 


Health — the Greatest Gift 


Health is the greatest gift of all. 
It is fitting that you should form 
this healthful habit on the greatest 
of gift-days. 


Oranges are the National Christ 
mas Fruit. Their cheery color actu 
ally brings fresh California sunshine 
into your home on Christmas Day. 


Buy Now 


en or two 
rs Christmas 
right 1 . What better gift 


t ; 


for those friends than a box of lus- 
cious, beautiful Sunkist oranges? 
Phone your dealer. 

Eat an orange or two each day 
to help offset the heavier-than-usual 
eating of other foods during the well 
stocked holidays. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sunkist are juicy, sweet, firm, 
tender, and practically seedless 


They cost no more than others and 


are more reliable in eating quality. 
See offer of free book at the left 


and send for a copy now. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


1 ¢ 
10,500 G» er 
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I! ; Useful Gifts }! 
i / CHRISTMAS 1920 sore. fl 


The illustration shows our Florient Gift 
Box with silk lining. This box contains 
Extract, Soap, Face Powder and Toilet 
Water —all perfumed with Florient 
(Flowers of the Orient). It retails at 
about $6.00. The same articles in an / 
_ attractive paper-lined box retail at about 

$5.00. A de luxe Florient Gift Box — \ 
all satin — sells at about $12.00. — 
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I The Baby Gift Box contains 
; Coleo Soap (a guaranteed all- 
i vegetable-oil soap for the nur 
sery), Cold Cream, Baby Talc, 
Mi : and Colgate’s exquisite Eau de 
iy ! Cologne. A useful gift for 
amt $1.50. 
ut i The authoritative booklet, 
d f “A Babe in the House,”’ writ- 
a ten by Marianna Wheeler, 
mite may be had for 10c on appli- 
4 iW cation direct to Colgate & 
i. } Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
r li i The Gift Box may be pur- 
i iam! ! chased at your dealer’s. 
Amid 
Lal | 
} # 1} | 
fe i 
ALS 
iE 
fo re , ; : ; 
Bet JHE problem of the little gifts at Christmas time—and even some of 
is iy? € r i 
ti the greater ones—-can be satisfactorily solved among the many 
5 ib ° 
| ai Colgate articles your dealer can show you. 
te. 
rai Colgate Gifts are appropriate for young or old, for man or woman, for 
2 ; , ; bt 
; ais boy or girl—not forgetting the baby. They have daintiness and ac- 
ait knowledged superiority. Also they show that you have taken thought for : 
14) the receiver’s comfort and have given something that can be used — which ’ 
! : Ne . . . . 
‘ 4 adds to both getting and giving a much greater pleasure. , 
j } These superfine talcs, Florient and ; 
MS Gale } ’ Cha Ming, in dainty new boxes, 1 
i Make this a Colgate Christmas. You would be glad to receive a few obs Gente tes ote ‘ 


in glass. Vision de Fleurs Talc, in is 


beh 
' fy Colgate Comforts — and so will your friends. glass only, is 50c. 
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SANTA CLAUS 


give comfort for a long time, and bring 
martless shave once a day is a good 
nough gift for any man. The Handy 


Package is de- 


f ————— =~ 


Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 


A box of this delicately 


i —_ oN scented soap will delight 


ree aaa yon ENN 













any woman’s heart. No 
gift could be more ac- 
ceptable to Grandmoth- 
er, Mother or Sister. 


Medium size, 10c a 
cake —6 in a box, 55c 


Large size, 25c a cake 
—3 in a box, 70c 


“na ra. be — 
See 


™“S., 
Saget Ms a 


- ° 
“ fe 
” a 


‘ 


Other delicately perfumed soaps bearing the name Colgate also make 
charming Christmas gifts. Many of these, such as Florient, Splendor, 
Radiant Rose, Eclat, etc., correspond in fragrance to the Extracts, 
Toilet Waters and Powders of the same names. They thus afford 
the opportunity for a woman to have a favorite perfume. in her 
many toilet accessories. 





For any man 


who shaves 
olgate’s Handy Grip shaving stick will 

















pleasant thought of thanks to the 
ver every morning. A cool, smooth, 








irip complete costs 35c. The Thrift 


ribed at the bot 
m of the next 


imn. 


All children love 
Perfume 


For a neighbor’s little girl 
or to tuck into your own 
kiddies’ Christmas stockings 

this pretty box of two 
bottles of perfume and a little 
cake of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap. Either you or Santa 
will be heartily thanked. 40c. 


The Thrift 
Shaving Package 





Make Father or Uncle or Brother 
that happy man. 80c. 


WIGATES 00 
4 <e Here is a year’s shaving comfort for 
- ss some man —and a convenience for 


————— which he will be most grateful. It 
contains one Handy Grip com- 
plete and two Refill shaving sticks. 
When the first stick of soap is used 
up, the stub can be unscrewed and 
a Refill screwed into the Grip. The 
happy man to whom you give a 
Thrift Package does not find him- 
self “out of soap” when he wants 
to shave — nor does he need to buy 
a new metal box with each fresh 
stick of soap. 


bie 





AS we make Shaving Sticks, Pow- 

der and Cream, we can giv syou 
impartial advice. Buy Hency Grip 
Shaving Stick. It i the la word 
in shaving convenience, comfirt and 
economy. 
























Give the Children 
a Christmas Start 
Toward Good Teeth 


There’s always room in a stocking to 
tuck the bright red carton contain- 
ing a tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. The delicious flavor makes 
the twice-a-day brushing a pleasure 
and will soon free you from the need 
of the daily question “Have you 
cleaned your teeth ?” 


The large size is 25c 
The medium size is 10c 


The little children love the Colgate Mother Goose 
Books. They come in a set of 12, with colorea 
covers by Jesste Willcox Smith. Nearly all the 
dear old rhymes are there. Send for the set, 20. 








For mothers of babies 
— an instructive book “A 
Babe in the House’”’ written by 
Marianna Wheeler. A copy mailed for 
. To get these books in time for Christ- 


COLGATE & CO. 


199 Fulton St. Dept. H New York 
n Canada: 8 St. Helen St. and 137 McGill St., Montreal 


BOTTLE of delightful Cha Ming 
Perfume for any woman, $2.00. 


Lilac Imperial Toilet Water for a man’s 
after-shave refreshment, $1.00. 


Florient (Flowers of the Orient) won first 
place in an international perfume contest 
The same quality which led the impartial 
jury to choose Colgate’s Florient, is found 


in the many other Colgate perfumes 


Rich and delicate blended perfumes may 


be selected, such as Florient, Splendor, 
Cashmere Bouquet, K 

Mm Eclat and others — or eep 
single flower scents 


Violette de Mai, Ra 
diant Rose, Lily of the 


"et Valley and many more. 


Prices from 
$10 a bottle 
to less than 

a dollar. Both in dainty jars, 40c, 
and in tubes, large size, 25c, 


the Roses 
in Your Cheeks 


The two Colgate Face Creams are alike 


in quality but different in use. Charmis 
Cold Cream is for night use — to supply 
oil to the skin. Mirage Vanishing Cream 
is greaseless — it is for daytime use and 
as a base for powder. 






medium size, 10c. 


Colgate’s Face Powder or Colgate’s 
Compact Powder makes a charming 
gift that any woman, young or old, 










(pees tty 
will appreciate. Prepared in white, 

oe rial flesh, and brunette color and of exquisite 

ile fms | scent. The large box of Florient is 50c. 
Sabet The smaller box, either Cashmere 


Bouquet or Eclat, may be had for 25c. 





Compact Rouge in a dainty Iaiton 
box with puff and mirror, 35c. 
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i lwo layers of flesh hi} | 
! ‘ Z 
ib hiffon, 27 inche a * 
> f \ 
long, with peak 20 i 4 
; inches deep, make 
i the lace-trimmed 
yt ap. The steel ril 
bon girdle has steel 


ball buttons for 
trimming, while 
the sash is double- 
faced orange-and- 
silver ribbon, with 
loops 24 to 30 inches 
and ends 16 to 40. 
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Miss Constance Bin- 
ney, whose grace and 
charm made her “39 


a 


i : 

’ " East” a delight on both 
h ¢ | 

ey Stage and screen, is 


wearing a most lovely 
negligee. The founda- 
tion is a camisolelike 
empire waist of cream 


ee ae 
=e ar 


} & Th lace, with accordion 
' Rey plaited pink Georgette 
#H skirt. Twenty-two inch 
4% } chiffon, brocaded in 
oe || |) blue velvet, makes the 
draped overdress, the 
; sides of which are 
edged with gold-run 
Reged || cream lace. A sash 
M4 . runs through eyelets. 
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From an Exclusive Ladies’ Home Journal Photograph by Abbe 


i ANDMADE GIFTS THAT ARE 
' PROOFS OF REAL FRIENDSHIP 


The cream lace boudoir cap at left 
has a wide band of satin ribbon over 
the top caught under at the sides with 
a flat rosette of varicolored flowers 
and loops of narrow satin ribbon 


s-room frock 


of blue serge may be 
iven quite an air with 
his brick-red duvetine 
collar, buttoned to- 


left side with The net lining of the cream 
three little jet 


bove at right was cut 2 inches wider 


Georgette fichu at right 


e wool sports than the Georgette, so a 
idly checked 2-inch net plaiting, with 
inch strips of rosettes, might be attached 


y black pebbled oilcloth to an inch-wide net hem 


The youthful cap at right 
is of cream chiffon, with a 
4-inch upstanding wired 
lace frill in front and back, 
but open at the sides 

Many little loops and ends 
of half-inch double-faced 
ribbon trim the left side 
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A circle of lace 14 
inches in diameter, was 
used for cap at right 
with a flower-trimmed \ 


tin band 3 inches wide 


n front sloping to an 
inch and a half at sides, \ 
ud a narrower band 
wer top. Pastel flowers 
on plaited chiffon atears. 


( 


The collar-and-cuff set above may be duveti 
velvet or satin in any gay or sober shade, but 
grosgrain ribbons should be black. At the le/ 
a matron’'s evening scarf of black net over emer 
net, 2 yards long and *%% of a yard wide in cen 
sloped to 9 inches at ends. Four inches are ad 
to black to admit of a 2-inch hem, while 8 inc 


are added to green for 4-inch hem. The tops ‘ 


the hems are caught together under an inch-u 


jet band and the ends gathered into jet tass¢'s 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


Ono 


CLEAR AS A BELL 
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1S on sf r’ TONE of glorious richness, honey sweet, NH ita. GEA q 
| Ox P| crystal pure, as natural as the sighing of SN os | i 
2G ; the winter wind and as charming as the Oe \\)), A H i 
GH} v4 t song of the siren—this is the Sonora. \ | , 
“cCSCSSSS~C*é<AA.: vision of beauty, graceful, smart and rf Sp ae | 
cad 1 ~~ elegant, an ornament to the finest of homes, fash- | : : 
ioned of sturdy wood by the acknowledged masters | R | K { 
of the cabinet makers’ craft—this is the Sonora. nies ' | i 
£ Ne SSN |] \ 
Y A musical instrument that has no peer, famous H Meee D 
for more important and exclusive features than any h en Al 
other phonograph—this is the Sonora. N YA i 
. . . . . ‘ ' r 
There is a pride of possession in owning the Sonora. | 
hy 
Mi 

is | ; 
The Highest Class Talking Machine inthe World : 





Magnificent upright and period styles $75 to $2500 
TODAY WRITE FOR NEW GENERAL CATALOG 3, OR PERIOD CATALOG 3X 





Sonora Phonograph Company, Inc. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 


. 

1 

NEW YORK CITY 

FIFTH AVENUE at 53rd STREET 279 BROADWAY 
Canadian Distributors: 1. MONTAGNES & CO., Toronto 
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DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Nee- sweeten the tone, are scientifically Send for free sample. CAUTION: 
dles on all steel needle lateral cut constructed to prevent wear and Beware of similarly constructed 
records. They play many times, increase the life of the records. needles of inferior quality. 
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Easy to Buy Easy to Send 
A joy to Receive 


You cannot give a more thoroughly satis- 
factory and long lasting present. 

Its readiness to write instantly any- 
where, without dependence upon desk or 
ink well, supplies a much appreciated con- 
venience in the everyday work of doctors, 
lawyers and students, as well as business 
men and women in all walks of life. 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen may be 
obtained in a wide variety of designs, from 
perfectly plain to elaborately ornamented, 
in a size to fit any hand, with a point to 
suit exactly any individual style of hand- 
writing. 


THREE TYPES: 
Regular, Safety and Self-Filling 


REGULAR—has the greatest ink capacity and is for those 
who do a great deal of writing. 


SAFETY —may be carried in any position, in pocket, purse, 
trunk or hand bag, without the slightest danger of 
leaking. 


SELF-FILLING—combines all the quality standards of 
Waterman's Ideal with the added convenience of filling 
automatically from any ink supply. . 


$2.50 and up 
Sold by best dealers everywhere 


L. E. Waterman Company 


191 Broadway, N. Y. 129 So. State Street, Chicago, III. 


24 School Street, Boston 17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
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From an Exclusive Home Journal Pnotograph by Abbe 


GIFTS ONE GIRL CAN 
MAKE FOR ANOTHER 


This glorified apron o 
fine net, Valenciennes 
hand-run tucks and wide 
Irish crochet which 
Miss Faire Binney is 
wearing in the photo 
graph above finishes 
under the round collar 
that crosses the back, and 
black grosgrain 
attached at the 
waistline, tieat side back 


3-inch 


ribbons 
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Three yards of soft brown taffeta, 
10 inches wide doubled to 5 inches, 
were plaited and gathered under a 
3-inch squirrel band, 16 inches 
long, for ne k pie e. For muff plait 
4 yards 32-inch silk doubled to 16 
Gather on band of silk 17 
inches long and 9 inches wide 
Leave 3 inches between fur bands. 


inches 


Shadow lace, 14 inches in diameter, 








The double white chiffon 


fichu above 


is hemmed 


with emerald satin, cut 


on bias 


\t left a round 


flat 5-inch tan crépe de 


Chine collar in back ends 


in long velvet ribbon 


rnjined 





was 


lined with chiffon for cap at left, banded 


across front with pink ribbon and roses 


and 


finished with accordion-plaited fans of chif- 
Oy fon. For sports cap and scarf, fleecy white 
fix = (on : 
APE wool was used, with dots of patent leather 
ot 28.8 


AS fj 


] he « ap 


close-fitting tam with wool stripes. 


and embroidered black wool 


L nd 





isa 


tabs in front 


r bi i 
, r ana 
her 
7 
ni ; 


\ straight pl 

of crochet 

lace was sewed 
to circle of lace, 
wet with sugary 
water, to stiffen, 
dried and gilded 
to make the boi- 
tom of this 
party bag. 
Pink ribbon 
banded with 
roses was then 


fastened on the 
pad to fit the bot- 
tom and the lace 
attached 
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will be one that Mother 
will remember during the 
years to come if you give 
her a set of beautiful, 
silver-like 


“Wear-Ever” 


These bright, cleanly 
utensils will make more 
cheerful the hours that 
she spends daily in the 
kitchen. They will also 
make her prouder than 
ever of its up-to-date 
equipment. 
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“Is Breakfast Almost Ready ?" 


“Wear-Ever” in the kitchen indicates a thorough appreciation of 
the influence of this important room upon health and happiness. 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


are so bright and cleanly that food prepared in them is always appetiz- 
ing—always seems to taste better than food prepared in ordinary utensils 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made without joints or seams in which 
particles of food can collect. 





Cannot chip—are pure and safe. 


WEAR EVER WEAR-EVER 

AER Replace utensils that wear out eR 

AL on — pa 
Sey with utensils that “Wear-Ever” as 
MARK —— TRADE MARK 


Look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 


Write for free booklet “The Wear-Ever Kitchen,”’ which tells how to save fuel, food and work. Address Dept. 12 


_ The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


\ In Canada “Wear-Ever” utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





The more modern a home is 
in Its furnishings, the more 
certainly WearLver will be found 
in its bright, cheerful kitchen 
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A Christmas Gift that Brings Less Work 































fi and a Cleaner House 


The Torrington Electric Vacuum Cleaner is 
the ideal practical gift. For it brings real service 
that makes your housework easier throughout 
the year. 


With a Torrington you can do the cleaning 
in a few minutes. And you will not be tired. 
Then, you can thoroughly enjoy outdoor sports, 
the latest novel, or whatever your favorite recrea- 
tion may be—and have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the house is c/ean. 


Big Brush—Powerful Suction 


The secret of Torrington efficiency is this: 





X-Ra Uu View 
Showing 


Brush 






4 Laurel Street 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


National Sweeper Division 


All the electric power is in the suction, while the 
big brush runs naturally, lke a carpet-sweeper. 

This fundamental principle of right cleaning 
means two things to you: First, the air-suction 
is so powerful that it draws up and out all the dirt 
and grit. Second, the big revolving brush gets up 
the surface litter—threads, dust, and lint—with- 
out pounding and breaking the nap of the rugs. 


Dealers are always glad to demonstrate the 
Torrington. Go to the nearest one and see the 
“xact working and significance of these two 
virally important features. See for yourself why the 
Torrington means cleaner cleaning and less work. 


Send for a free copy of our booklet, which tells you how to 
change hours of hard work to minutes of play. We shall also 
gladly send information about a free trial and partial payments. 


Torrington, Connecticut 
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GIFTS FOR THE WOMAN WHO LIKES | 
THINGS FOR HER ROOM 


It's a novel idea, this 
bincushion shown be- 
low, made by enamel- 
ing a tiny basket in 
ivory, putting in an 
ivoty Satin bag loosely 
filled with bran, and 


topping it with fruit 





























\ QD, 
For this attractive handkerchief cas a i 

gather *% yard of 36-inch rose satin —— = 
over cord, fasten it with rose made a 2 aT 
from 1%% yards of No. 12 ribbon, line NY YAY If, | 
it with white quilted satin, add a plain \\\\ | HT | | 
circle of rose satin for the back and —— —— 
leave a 9-inch opening at edge \\ Hh | UHH 
Mn ve | | 
| 


She will like this 
daintyold-fashioned 
paper-backed *’ bou 
quet for her guest 
room, for in each 
pastel colored chif- 
fon flower, with the 
exception of the for- 
get-me-nots at the 
very top, there is 
some necess ary Seu 


ing convenience 





Iway can be ma nio charm 
ng bureau accessories with th 
aid of the need 

mucilage and odd bits of 
ilver or gold lace. If the mesh 
is very open, it is well to back 
the lace with pastel silk. 


The adjustable band 
at the right is to put 
aroundlingerie. [tis 
made from 1 4 yards 
of No. 12 ribbon, 2% 
yards Valenciennes 
and two tiny roses, 
withoneendof ribbon 
turned back 1% 
inches for sachet 
The band below is 
made of 1% yards 
each of No. 12 and 
No. 5 ribbon, 30 
inches of elastic and 
2 yards of No. 2 rib- 
bon for rosette. lt 
will give negligee or 
nightgown an Em- 
pire effect and save 
the bottom from dust. 














G. Altman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE—MADISON AVENUE 


THIRTY-FOURTH STREET—THIRTY- FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 
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The Resort of Fashion 


THE 
MAIL SHOPPING 
BUREAU 


Offers to patrons residing 
out of town all of the ad- 
vantages of metropolitan 
shopping with none of its 
personal inconveniences. 


The Christmas Folder 
of 
Holiday Gift Suggestions 


is now ready for distribu- 
tion. A copy will be mailed 
free upon request. 


In writing please mention publication. 
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Hamilton Beac 
Home Motor 
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It Sews With Ease 


Do all your own sewing and enjoy it! Simply 
place this little motor under the hand wheel of 
your sewing machine (old or new); instantly 
change it to a self operating electric. No s« rews 
or bolts to attach no skill re quired to operate. 
Sews slow or fast without effort or drudg¢ ry; no 


more broken thread; always runs right. 


It Whips Cream 


The Cream Whipper Attachment is a most ingen 
ious device. Without effort you can whip cream, # 
beat eggs, or make delicious mayonnaise 

things you have wished could be done 
by power instead of by hand. 


It Fans Wonderfully 


And when you are not sewing, and the 
weather is warm, you can with ease summon cool 
breezes by simply attaching the ingenious fan de 
vice to the Hamilton Beach Home Motor. Imme 
diately you have all the comfort ofanexpensive fan. 


It Sharpens Knives 
Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the 
Grinding Attachment. You know how much of 
the time you work with dull knives because you 
have no satisfactory way to sharpen them. Now 
you can always have keen-edged cutlery. 


It Polishes Silver & ‘2 


The bugbear of silver cleaning day no longer 
exists for you when you have the Polishing At 
tachment right at hand to brighten the silver. It 
works a magic transformation—quickly and 
without effort on your part. 


‘ 





Polishes 


Phone Your Dealer for a Free Trial 


Any Electric, Hardware, or Sewing Machine Dealer 


December, 19: 





——~ --— 


The peach-colored box below, in which 
a block of powder is fastened, is a cap 
tivating accessory. Silk is shirred over 
a neatly fashioned wire frame, 34% by 
I inch, and tepped with wool-centered 
futuristic roses in blue, greenand yel 
low. With embroidery hoops, some 
ribbons and glass-headed tacks for feet, 
one can easily make a pretty pin tray 




































Of navy silk is the 
oval sewing box at 
right—6 by 334 by 
134 inches—with a 
convenient compart 
ment at each end and 
a full equipment of 
threads. ‘The pastel 
pink and lavender 
flowers on the top 
have soft wool centers. 





DAINTY REMEMBRANCES FOR THE 
GUESTS ROOM 
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Under the little ( 
GPA\ 
lady's beruffled Gi IONE 
r SAL-h. Al 
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concealed the Pry ai ne . - 
tiniest of vanity 7 y- . Y 
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Do you remember that 
night you couldn't keep 
warm, no matter hou 
many covers you added ” 
It was this glorified 
sleeping bag, with a foot 
pocket, that you needed 
in under you. A piece 
of eiderdown, 98 by 40 
inches, is lined with the 
same material or with 
silk, and turned up 27 
inches at bottom. The 
eiderdown poppies have 
Frrench-knot centers 








An empty oval powder box was padded on top, covered with Dresden silk and striped 


with black velvet ribbon to make the pretty pincushion at the left 


At the right a tin box 


was the foundation of the cushion. Rose satin and silver lace were used to make the 
covering, while for the finishing touches rose ribbon was employed for the ruffles. 
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HOLMES & EDWARDS 


SILVERWARE 
“Ooh,W hat Lovely Silver!” 


N the room where the big tree stands with all 














the gifts around it, there are suppressed squeals 
of delight, mysterious whisperings, gurgles of 
laughter. 
Christmas morning, and the children up before 
the sun! Soon the older folks will be about and all 
day long the house will echo with the whole heart- 
ed enjoyment of the day of days. 


JAMESTOWN 


Silver-Inlaid 
easpoons © for >> 





Super-Plat« 
Teaspoo is 6 tor $4 








Your gift is certain of a place of honor if it is Holmes 
&° Edwards Silver. For here are beauty and utility 
too—an all-year’round delight that makes its in- 
stant appeal to the woman who recognizes the im- 
portance of correct table appointments. | 








You may have Holmes & Edwards Silver in Super’ X 
es , (( 

Plate with its extra protection of silver at exposed ad 
: are on 

places or Silver-Inlaid with blocks of solid silver *% 


Al 









. /{\ 
set 1n at rest points. by 








AT ALL BETTER DEALERS IN SILVERWARE f 


THe Howtmes €&? Epwarps SILVER Co. Jt 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
( anadiar Distributor 


STANDARD SILVER Co., 4ymited 
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UNIVERSAL 











Electric Immersion ‘ ‘ 
Heater t 
No. E970 b . rae 
$7.00 ‘ a r: 
« » — 

























JNIVERSAL 
Electric 
Chafing Dish 
No. E940 $25.00 
Others from 
_ $21 .00 up 





UNIVERSAL® 
Electric Toaster 
No. E946 $8.50 
: Others up to 
' $11.50 









UNIVERSAL 
Aluminum Hot Water 
Bottle No, 883 $3.50 










UNIVERSAL 
Electric Heating Pad 


UNIVERSAL 
Electric Coffee Percolator 
No. E9637 $16.00 
Others from $13.50 up 






UNIVERSAL 
Electric Iron No. E905 
$8.50. Others from 

















































$7.50 up ls =, 
UNIVERSAL —, 
verlaic¢ eo ~ 
te aspoon: “te 00 per 
Other 
proportion 
UNIVERSAL ip 
Electric Curling é : rT é 
Iron No. E99011 # rere UNIVERSAL 
with Comb $8.00 Past tS, <a | Four Heat Electric Grill 
Without Comb $7.25 No. E984 $15.00 


“UN IVERSAL* 
Christmas Gifts 


UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum 
Carafe 
No. 2822 
$9.75 
Others 
from 
$8.25 up 













f 
















HEN husband, father or 2 
brother hints about what 
you want for Christmas, just 
sort of whisper—‘‘Any of the 
beautiful and useful ‘Univer- 


sal’ Home Needs.” 


On Christmas morning, when the 
happy distribution is made, your 
eyes will brighten at the sight of a 
“Universal” Toaster, Percolator, 
Grill, Waffle Iron, Vacuum Bottle 
or perhaps a variety of “Universal” 
Cutlery. 










UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Pitcher 
£ No.9821 Pint $8.75 

No. 9822 
Quart $10.25 








Lunch Box 
No. 310 $5.00 









The home-loving woman beset with 
servant problems welcomes and ap- 
preciates “Universal Home Needs.” 
They help to serve in place of ser- 
vants, lighten household tasks, add 
comfort and joy to home life. 














UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Tankard Vacuum Bottle with 
No. 842 nested Drinking 
—~$11.25 Cups in cover 

, No. 591 Pint $4.75 














UNIVERSAL 
Bread Maker 
$3.50-$5.50 
Three sizes 


Let your gifts be “Universal.” They 
will lengthen momentary pleasure 
on Christmas morning into years of 
helpful service. 










Every ‘‘Universal’’ article guaranteed in 
UNIVERSAL 
Coffee 

UNIVERSAL __ Percolator 
Food Chopper No. 476 $8.50 
$2.50 to $4.75 Others from 
Four sizes $5.75 up 











material and performance. 






Write for “Universal” Gift Book 
Vo. #6. Tit will help you to select 
appropriate gifts for sensible 













UNIVERSAL 

Casserole 

No. 75298 
$7.50 

#? Others from 





**Universal’’ Home Needs on sale at all 
good Hardware, Department and Electri- 


cal Goods Stores. 













UNIVERSAL 
Cafenora 
No. 16 $7.00 

Others from 


E) $5.00 up 










NEW BRITAIN,CONNECTICUT 


The Trade Mark hnown 










UNIVERSAL 
Mayonnaise Mixer 
No. 150 $4.50 





J v, v 
UNIVERSAL 
Poc ket Knife 


No. 03662 UNIVERSAL 
$2.50 Pearl Handle p 
p> Pocket Knife aN 
‘SS 












UNIVERSAL 
Shears 
$1.25 to $3.50 
UNIVERSAL 
Razors 

$1.50 to $5.00 


y a 





Others $1.50 ey up 


UNIVERSAL \ 
Stag Handle Pocket Knife 1 
No. 02239 $1.50 
Others from 50c up 













UNIVERSAL \ UNIVERSAL 
Carvers $3.50 UNIVERSAL . Table Cutlery 
to $30.00 UNIVERSAI Electric Coffee Urn Set UNIVERSAL Knife and 

Silver Overiaid Table Service No. E9166044 $52.25 Silver Overlaid Table Service } Fork Set 


saybrook Pattern Urn Separately $28.50 Farmington Pattern No.V1909 $15.00 a 





This China silk balsam bag, 7 by 9 inches, for the linen closet 
has an easily laundered slip cover of organdie or lawn, with its 
hems finished with colored cotton in darning stitch and a small 
green tree cross-stitched in one corner. This same idea may be 
used on a larger scale with sachet for bottom of bureau drawer 


PRESENTS—USEFUL AND SIMPLE 


Sew up wrong side out a striped bath towel 
44 by 23 inches; fold over tops to depth of 
7 inches, insert colored tape draw string 
and attach white tape tassels with button- 
hole stitch, and you have a novel lingerie 
workbag. To make the apple-pie table 
cover below, cut and hem a circle of crash 
the size of table top and fold it both ways, 
creasing firmly. Now draw and cut out 
an irregular pattern, turn back both sides 
half an inch and edge them with half-inch 
entre-deux. The four pieces fit together, or 
they may be used as individual doilies 








The crash doily 
below, with 
heavy crocheted 
edge, is 19 
inches at bottom, 
20 inches deep 
and 24 inches at 
widest point 






Roller toweling makes an 
effective runner and plate 
doilies when a thread 

drawn two inches from 
each end, and, using this 
drawn thread as a base, a 
loose buttonhole stitch is 
worked in red, a quarter of 
an inch deep, and blue 
Stitches are inserted be- 
tween the red. Threads 
are drawn below stitching 
to form fringe. Children 
will be delighted with the 
linen crash towel upon 
which there is a carrot- 
eating brown muslin squir- 
rel, to whom form is given 
by straight black stitches. 
The borders are of orange 
Chinese crépe, button- 


holed in black 














Hunt up your old hat boxes and some of those nice, _t boxes that once held stockings ; 
buy a few odds and ends cf bright-figured wall paper ; cover your boxes smoothly with 
the paper and coat them with painters’ sizing and then with shellac. They will be 
more than welcome for the closet shelves these days when boxes are becoming $0 scarce. 
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ré DASY- ‘Rinsing 


and t your clear, smooth complexion 


HE enthusiastic and continuous user of 
Fairy Soap —almost without exception 


—has a clear, smooth, glowing complexion! 


And this fair, youthful “Fairy Soap skin” 


does not “just happen.” 


A glowing, attractive “Fairy Soap skin” 











ig 
oc | means: 
le | ; ; - : - ‘ * ‘ ° . 
a | } ' , 4 a mF —that Fairy Soap is, first, pure—without 
s. 5 _ ‘ J . . . . . 
at | a trace of artificial coloring. The white, 
rf soft, Fairy lather creams with a beautifying 
J activity into delicate pores. It creams re- 
freshingly out of pores. It rinses easily and 
entirely away from the skin, leaving it 
smooth and fine-textured. 
Can you ask more of any toilet and bath 
soap —no matter how much you may pay? 
Many women wishing always to have 
Fairy Soap in the house buy a half- 
dozen or dozen cakes at a time. 
THE WK FAIRBANK COMPANY’ 
| ~< J \ F . , ) r > . . 
' , Wt, Pi} Both Toilet and Bath Sizes 
| a (COE : j 
j ; : ‘CHave yost a little Fairy in your home?” 
A HARD-rinsing soap will 
clog the pores and dry out 
the natural oil of the skin. 
And will, eventually, cause 
sagging musclesand wrinkles. 
Fatry’s pure, easy- rinsing The task of keeping the skin 
qualities used year in and beautiful should not fall 
year out bring growing bene- upon the face pores alone. 
fit to your skin. In the bath, too, you need 
Fairy’s pure, soft, active 
lather—so beneficial» +#- 
is; 
ith 
be 4 
ce. , Ne © 
THE N.K.F.CO. 
1920 
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Start Breakfast wikKK rhe sarnous 








FRUIT 


and the right foundation for the first meal of the day. It makes 
the morning foods taste better and supplies the body with 
elements that help to keep the system in good working order. 
BLUE RIBBON PEACHES make possible the serving of fruit 
for breakfast every day of the year. At seasons of the year 
when fresh fruits are not obtainable, serve BLUE RIBBON 
PEACHES for breakfast. You will be delighted with them, for 
they are fresh fruit with only the water removed. 













Serve peach sauce for breakfast often. Let peaches add to 
the good things to eat during the Christmas festivities for they 
lend themselves to a great variety of recipes. 








The natural fruit sugars of dried peaches are easily digested 
and have immediate effect in nourishing the body; the min- 
erals so abundant in dried peaches and so lacking in the ordin- 
ary diet are vital to health and furnish building material for 
the solid structure of the body,and the fruit acids contained in 
peaches lend zest tothe appetite and stimulate digestion. Dried 
peaches furnish a natural laxative. In short, the health regu- 
lating properties of dried peaches are a vital consideration. 
Fruit is essential to a well-balanced ration and BLUE RIBBON 
PEACHES are a fruit that is obtainable at all seasons. 






















s delicacies because of the lack of 
for Desserts »& fruit, for dried peaches are obtain- 
able at any grocery store at any time 




















Not only are these peaches excel- 
lent for breakfast, but they are also 
highly desirable in the making of 
Pies, Cakes, Puddings, Dumplings 
and many other popular dishes. You 
will be surprised at the number of 
dainty and satisfying desserts that 
can be made with BLUE RIBBON 
PEACHES. 


Jams € Marmalades 


Dried peaches make Jams and 
*Marmaides of surpassing good- 
ness, and are nexpensive. There is 
no need of dfying yourself these 








of the year, and they offer the uppor- 
tunity of making Jams and Marma- 
lades at your own convenience. 





Salads jo 





Try making a peach salad. It is 
easy to prepare and the rich color 
will make the table attractive. Peach 
salad will add variety and interest 
to the winter meal, and give diver- 
sity to the daily menu. Send for the 
recipe book showing how to make 
Peach Salad and many other ‘rare 
dishes that will vary the monotony 
of winter meals. 


Produced and Packed by the 


CALIFORNIA PEACH GROWERS, Inc. 


OVE” 6500 MEMBERS 


MAIN OFFICE 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 



























HOW TO MAKE 


Peach Cobbler 


% Ib. BLUE RIBBON PEACHES soft- 
ened overnight and stewed slowly; 2 
cups sugar; flavoring; butter; flaky pie 
crust. Put the sugar into a saucepan, 
add three cupfuls of the water in which 
the peaches were softened, boil for ten 
minutes and pour over the softened 
peaches and allow to cool. Flavor to 
taste. Line the sides of a large, deep 
pudding dish with pastry. Put in the 
peaches, dot the top with tiny pieces 
of butter. Cover with pastry, brush 
over with beaten egg and slash the 
center crosswise. Bake until the paste 
is nicely browned. Serve hot or cold 
with sugar and cream. 




















<A FREE RECIPE BOOK 


Send for this interesting and instructive book- 
let containing recipes prepared by Marion 


Harris Neil. It is free,address Dept. 20. 
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Miss Faire Binney, 
who snatched a feu 
minutes from the film- 
ing of Barrie's “ Sen- 
, timental Tommy” to 
bose in the gay chintz 
apron at the right, de- 
clared that this was 
the prettiest household 
or garden accessory 
that she had ever seen 
One gets into it as into 
a frock, for the back 
is cut like the front 
and the skirt is seamed 
up below a placket. 





f-rom an Exclusive Ladies’ Home Journal Photograph ty Abb« 


GIFIS THAT ADD TO HOUSE- 
KEEPING JOYS | 
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To make this apror 
decorated with flowers 
inoil paints and bound s 
with white tape, on a 

? 
uses white pebl led 
oilcloth, 65 by 18's 
inches. The neck is cut 

: 


36 inches from one end 
ana graded down each 
ide until back strips 
S< alloped and CTOSS¢ d 


under belt, measur 





614 inches at en 


j } 
nel , 
Color nan } j 7 
an ; at } ; Fo 
rm pockets « Gg I an fitcn tl ipp 
Wrapping paper and strin 
J } 7 } inct above th ver lo make th wns 
ni b bot which requur ‘ ‘ 
i iu ag aoove lu cyuh hox helou one ise an r nar butter tub P 
; 4 , 
1l4 yards of 34-inch cretonn ; pe oa 
: of cardboard are cu » fit bottom, sides and insid 


Fold lengthwise and cut to shap« 


, , of lid, respectively, covered with cretonne and then 
& inches from each side of bottom 


fastened in with brass tacks. Brass cup hooks insid 


j J 
nter. Sew up sides, and add 14 ; 
reks , poe One am hold darner and needlebook, while a small pincushion 


for string an 8-by-10-inch piece nd 
: =" — is in lid. Cretonne is between the hoops on th 
outside, and on top is a cretonne-covered circular 


T, a piece of cardboard, 3 inches smaller than the top 
o monogram the huck towel be 


low, one fills in the background 


with straight stitches in color be 
tween the tiny raised bits 

fabric. Any box may be attra 
tively paper covered as belou 
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“THe Frog Wro 
Wodiio A-wooinc Go” 


In the olden days of crinoline and hoops, the 


young mother who was your great-grandmother 
sang her wee ones to sleep to the tune of “The 
Frog Who Would A-Wooing Go”’ or some other 
one of the well-loved lilting Mother Goose 
Melodies. 

When your grandmother was a child, she 
loved those songs, and she, in turn, rocked your 
mother’s wooden cradle gently to the same 
quaint old nursery rhymes. 

And your mother loved them and sang them, 
just as you love them. Only you don’t have to 
sing them to your children. They can listen to 
them to their hearts’ content as they are sung 
he BUBBLE BOOKS. 

For the pictures in the BUBBLE BOOKS 

W nd charming—lovelier than any you 
could get when you were a little girl—and the 
stories are dressed up in fascinating new verses. 
But the songs themselves—the songs that the 
BUBBLE BOOKS actually sing on real, sure 
enough phonograph records—are not only the 
songs your grandmother sang—not only the 
ones your mother knew and you loved—but a// 
the dear, familiar rhymes and melodies that all 
children have loved from time immemorial and 
will go on loving to the end of time. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Reach the hearts of little children by giving 
them 


BuBesce 


Books 
“that Sing” 


by Ralph Mayhew and Burges Johnson 
Pictures by Rhoda Chase 








Be twee! the pages of the se Db Oks, in paper 
poc kets made to fit, there ire three real phono 
graph records that sing the songs the stories 
tell \ ¢ 
eli avout. 

| If vour cl 
own, he can play his Bubble Book records on it 


ild has a toy phonograph of his 


to his heart’s content. If he hasn’t, he can play 
hem on vour big machine, for any phonograph 
pl F ve | = emi 
GG b g 
B 
B P > J 


A GLIMPSE OF WHAT’S IN THEM 


The Bubble Book 
| , tl Pi SO! Ja K ar ] 
Mary and Her Little Lamb 
The Second Bubble Book 
tle Bo-Peep Old King (¢ 
The Third Bubble Book 
Miss Jennia Jones The Farmer in the Dell 
I azy Mary 
The Animal Bubble Book 
The Three Little Kittens The Three Little Piggies 
The Three Blind Mice 
The Pie-Party Bubble Book 
Little Jack H Phe Queen of H 
Good King Art! 
The Pet Bubble Book 
Little Pussy Little Doggy Cock-a-Doodle-Doo 
The Funny Froggy Bubble Book 
The Frog Who Would A-Wooing Go 


Simpl Simon Lit 


T} Frog and the Crow The Carrion Crow 
The Happy-Go-Lucky Bubble Book 
The Milk Maid he Ploughb 


rhe Jolly Miller 
The Merry Midgets Bubble Book 
Daddy Long-Legs and Floppy, Fly The Fly 
ind the Bumble-Bee he Spider and the F! 
The Little Mischief Bubble Book 
The Little Girl Who Had a Little Cu 
Oh, Dear! What Can the Matter Bx 
Bobby Shaftoe’s Gone to Sea 
The Tippy-Toe Bubble Book 
The City Mouse and the Country Mouse 


Tabbyskins Old Mother Hubbard 
The Gay Games Bubble Rook 
The Mulberry Bush London Bridg 


Uats, P as, Beans 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
(Established 181'7) New York 
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Let the: Kitchen Maid 
be Your Kitchen Aid 


fo 








With every inside cor 
ner rounded, and all 
urfaces smooth, with 
out panels, the Kitchen 
Maid actually elimi 
nates 78 dust-catching 
corners. 
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ITCHEN M 


Q THE SMOOTH SURFACE ROUND CORNER 7 

















KITCHEN MAID in your 

kitchen does more than 
help at meal-time. It is the 
distinctive sanitary cabinet that 
lessens your daily cleaning in 
the kitchen. 


Every minute of every day it 
works for you—for the Kitchen 
Maid is scientifically built to 
help keep itself always sweet 
and clean. 


Here is every handy kitchen 
All inside 
corners are thoughtfully rounded 
and every surface is smooth, 
without panels. You can clean 
it thorough/y inside and out in an 
instant. There isn’t a corner 
where dust can hide —think of 
the time it saves! 


cabinet convenience. 


When you choose your kitchen 
cabinet, be sure and see the 
Kitchen Maid. If you don’t 
know which dealer handles it, 
write us—we will gladly send 
you his name together with our 
descriptive literature. Address 
Department L-12. 


WasMUTH-ENDICOoTT Co. 


ANDREWS, INDIANA 
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SLIP’RY FLIES OUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


“Well, Eley,” said the judge. ‘“ Now 
we’re alone, aren’t we? And we can have 
that talk. Sit down, Eley. What’s your 
first name?” 

“Percy,” said the youth bitterly. ‘Percy 
Gerald.” 

“Percy Gerald. Well, so that’s your real 
name. That’s what your mother called you.” 
Seventeen years ago,when he was a soft lump 
of pink flesh, a woman—a woman who looked 
like him, without doubt, a novel-reading 
woman in a frilled wrapper, not quite fresh 
had named him that. “I don’t care very 
much for the Percy part of it,” the judge ad- 
mitted. ‘But Jerry’s a pretty regular sort of 
aname. Now, Jerry, you heard what Henry 
said.”” The boy stood still on the same 
spot where he had stood when he entered 
the room. Only his eyes moved, stealthily, 
from the judge to the window, to the door. 
“There’s the fire escape, and there’s no one 
waiting under it. You can make your get- 
away. But I hope you won’t, Jerry. I guess 
I’d feel pretty cheap before Henry and Big 
Jorgensen, over at the jail. But that’s not 
what matters. 

“The thing that counts is this new idea 
I’m working on, about kids; the idea that 
they can be trusted; that it isn’t square to 
treat them as you’ve been treated, Jerry. 
And you see, it’s pretty hard to get a new 
idea started. Every time a kid stands by 
me, the idea gets a boost, and when a kid 
goes back on me it gets a kick. Well,’’ he got 
up from his chair and went over to the book- 
case and began industriously to hunt for an 
uncertain volume, “you know what I think 
about you, and you know what Henry 
thinks. You’re the only one that knows.” 


T WAS utterly still in the big room. It 

came to the judge, looking busily for an 
unknown book, that it was as tense and dra- 
matic as a well-wrought scene on the stage. 
Still the boy did not move. The judge heard 
his own breathing in the silence. He felt, 
suddenly, very tired. It seemed a very long 
time that he had been standing there, driving 
his weary eyes 
over the rows 
upon rows of 
shabby calf- 
bound books. 

The leader of 
the seven boy 
burglars moved at 
last, so swiftly 
that it took the 
listener unaware, 
even though he 
had been waiting 
for it, and so si- 
lently that it 
hardly seemed as 
if he heard him. 
It was more a 


sense of feeling ee / 
his motion, for rN hf 
there was no Pe ri 
actual sound until 1 a 
the rasping scrape Js 


of the window 
It was a noisy 
window at best, 
and now, under a 
hasty hand, it 
shrieked nerve 
piercingly for an 
instant. Then, 
witha bang which 
rattled its panes, 
it came down. 

“I’m goner stay 
here wit’ you,” 
said Percy Gerald, 
‘an’ make a mon- ERNST 
key outer dat 
cop!” 

At ten o’clock Henry telephoned to Big 
Jorgensen. “Slip’ry back?” 

“Nope. Ain’t showed yet.” 

**Good e-nough! He won’t show neither.” 

“Sure he won't.” They talked for an in- 
stant longer, spilling their lavish negatives. 
Then: 

“Listen, Jorgensen, I’ll tell you why he 
won't. I went off and left ’em like he says, 
but bime-by I come back on the velvet 
foot and stands outside the door and listens 
in, and there’s the judge Little Eva-in’ away 
about probation and jobs, and then he says: 
‘Well, I guess you better be joggin’ along 
now, but take your time,’ he says, the poor 
nut, ‘for it’s Christmas Eve and there’s lots 
to see, and here’s a little change,’ he says, ‘to 
get some hot weinies and a cupper cawfee.’ 
Say, can you beat that, Jorg?” 





IG JORGENSEN could not. Henry tele- 
phoned him again at ten-thirty, at eleven 
and at half past, and just before twelve, 
when he was locking up for the night. 
“Never showed, huh?” 
“‘Never showed. He won’t now, neither.” 
“Nope; no chance a-tall.’’ There was a 
minor note of satisfaction in his gloomy 
voice. “Well, I guess maybe it'll learn 
somebody somethin’.”’ 
“T guess maybe. ’Night, Henry.” 





‘“’Night.”’ Big Jorgensen went to bed and 
to sleep and to dream. He dreamed, quite 
understandably, of young Eley. He dreamed 
that the boy had carried out his threat of 
killing himself; that he had laid himself 
down on the railroad tracks, rather than 
return to the jail; and that he, Big Jorgen 
sen, had been detailed to gather up what was 
left of him. 

And all the while a bell, somewhere, tolled 
persistently. He found himself, presently, 
sitting up in bed, half awake, shaking, listen 
ing to the persistent ringing of the jail door 
bell. He dragged on his trousers and thrust 
his feet into well-worn slippers and flapped 
down the corridor, still only halfway 
emerged from his dream. When he reached 
the door and leaned forward to slip the bolt 
and turn the key he staggered back with a 
broken oath. There in the eerie light of the 
blurred overhead lamp, with a thin fall of 
snow drifting past, was the head of Slip’ry 
Eley. As he stared, making an odd noise in 
his throat, speech issued’from the phantom 
hearty, natural, reassuring speech 

“Lemme in, can’t yer, you poor boob! 
Goin’ ter lemme freeze here all night?’ 


HE judge got a job for Percy Gerald 
Eley and put him on probation. 

“Now, Jerry,” he sat, leaning back in his 
large chair which fitted him so loosely, 
“Henry says you'll stick ‘for a couple of 
weeks, for a month, perhaps, and then you'll 
‘fly out’ as you call it.” 

The youth admitted that it was a not im- 
probable contingency, but added a rather 
husky resolution to put it off as long as pos- 
sible. 

“Well, that’s all right. I’ve just got one 
thing to ask of you, Jerry: When you feel 
you've got to fly out, why, fy owt, only 
come and tell me first. Will you do that?” 

It appeared that he would. The judge 
told him further that Henry and Big Jorgen 
sen had prophesied that he would drive his 
gang out of town, instead of which the 
judge urged the wisdom of getting them to 
come of their own 
free wills and go 
on probation. 

“Tell them I 
said you didn’t 
snitch; that I 
didn’t want you 
to snitch; tell 
them I’ve no use 
for a fellow who 
snitches on his 
pals. I want 
them to come in 
and snitch on 
themselves.” 

So it fell out 
that Slip’ry Eley, 
the Percy Gerald 
of the baby days, 
out of work hours, 
brought in, one 
by one, four of 
his historic gang 
of seven boy bur 
glars who went on 
probation and 
went to work Che 
other two had de 
parted, so fast and 
so far that it had 
been impossible to 


trace them. 
And the youth 
who was neither 


Percy Gerald nor 

Slip’ry, but the 

judge’s Jerry, 
; stuck at his job 

until the first flir 

tatious advances 
of a giddy spring. Then he appeared in the 
chambers one night, white, restless-eyed, 
shaking. 


“TUDGE, I’m here, tellin’ you, like you 
said. I gotter fly out.” 

“Anything wrong at the works, Jerry?”’ 

“Nope. Here’s a letter the boss gimme. 
I never even ast him.” The letter was docu 
mentary evidence of one P. G. Eley’s satis 
factory conduct in all respects. ‘‘They’re 
treatin’ me white, judge. It’s a O. K. joint, 
but”’—little beads of sweat dotted his upper 
lip—“‘T gotter fly out!” 

The judge regarded him soberly. “TI ex- 
pect you have, Jerry. I expect you have. 
Well, you shall fly out to Mexico. I’ve got 
word of another of your gang, Eddie Flynn. 
He’s. working for a man at the bullfight in 
Juarez. I want you to find Eddie, and ex- 
plain our system to him, and bring him back 
with you. Think you can do it ?” 

“Watch me!” said the youth ecstatically. 

The judge shook his head. “I’m not 
going to watch you. Nobody’s going to 
watch you. You'll be on your own. Let’s 
see how long it ought to take you. Think 
you can make it in three weeks? That’ll 
bring it to the seventeenth.”’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 121 
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Flakes containing naptha! 

The naptha in Fels-Naptha 
is a great help in washing 
finery. Just shave off some 
chips or curls of Fels-Naptha, 
dissolve promptly and work 
up bubbly suds. The naptha 
dissolves the dirt, and the 
soap washes clean. So much 
more economical, too! 


How many uses 
in your home? 


Besides being a wonderful 
laundry soap Fels-Naptha 
takes spots out of rugs, car- 
pets, cloth, draperies. Bright- 
ens woodwork instantly. 
Cleans enamel of bath tub 
washstand, sink. Safely 
cleans anything cleanable. 
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Let naptha loosen the dirt 
while the clothes soak 


For especially soiled white 
pieces (cuffs, neckbands, 
spots) wet them, rub with k 
Fels-Naptha and let them soak 
a half-hour or overnight. This es 
te the naptha a » ote to 
oosen dirt, and gives the ma- 
chine a good start for quicker, 
more thorough work. The 
clothes come out in short 
order sweet, saniaty, clean 
and bright, and the inside 
of your machine will always 
be free from stickiness, 
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Increasing the | 

wonder of the washing-machine _ | 
The two most effective clothes-cleaning agents ever invented go hand-in-hand : 


Pn a Ls Nala ooh pals Keorthe Soc * 

‘The easiest and best way to use reis-nay.. 
To Wash White Articles — Wet the pi 

the $08.00 Well—eenaninthy munetha oe” 
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today to ease the burdens in the modern home. 


Fels-Naptha, the super-soap, unites with the washing-machine to save still more 


time in washing: and to save woman even more from hard work. 


&? 


Naptha (somewhat similar to gasoline) is 
that surprising dirt-loosener used by dry-cleaners 
to cleanse and freshen cloth. By the Fels-Naptha 
exclusive process real naptha is combined with 
good soap. 


You can tell it is there by the 
Every bubble of the foamy 


Smell it! 
clean naptha odor. 
white suds contains naptha 


The naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens the dirt, 
and the washer throws the rich Fels-Naptha 


suds through the meshes of the fabric, thor- 
Thus Fels-Naptha 
does all that good soap can do, plus all that 


oughly cleansing every fibre. 


naptha can do. 


Fels-Naptha is therefore the ideal soap for 


the washing-machine. 


Three things identify genuine Fels-Naptha— 
the red-and-green wrapper, the golden bar, and 
Order Fels-Naptha 


the clean naptha odor. 


of your grocer today. 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


© 1920, Fels & Co 
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. washing-machine for Christmas? 
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FELS-NAPTHA | 


THE GOLDEN 


BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR O 
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of Worth and Sincerity 


ERE are gifts that carry the spirit of worth and sincerity. For 
they are fashioned in a way that commands admiration and 
respect through long wear and first class service. 
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Krementz Jewelry is made with one idea—to create jewelry of char- 
acter, of proper design, of faultless manual execution and not a whit 
less of finish. Those who know it, say that we carry out that idea. 
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But for your protection and to make gift-buying easy, we stamp on 
the back of every Krementz piece 
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This mark is both protection and guarantee to you. It is our war- 
ranty as though it were the deed to a piece of real estate, signed and 
sealed. For it expresses the same in meaning. It says: 
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“If this article proves unsatisfactory at any time for any 
reason, any Krementz dealer or we will replace it free.” 











Krementz Jewelry is quality through and through and so proved 
by daily use for years and years. Krementz Jewelry is to be had in 
appropriate gift boxes at good dealers’ everywhere. 
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, é 803 BK rolled gold plate 
187 K links $3.00 pair 5 


50 pair 








220% rolled plate $2.00 pair 










fi 
: | 
HL 704KP 705KP | 
i 4 vest buttons 3 studs 189 K 188 K 4 vest 
Le 3.50 $2.00 3studs$1.50 buttons $3.00 - 
, oom re 683 K E rolled gold plate 
: 841K enamel center plated $3 pair Mother of pearl, half Mother of pearl, with $2.50 pair 
\ : pearl center, non-tar- rims of non-tarnishing = 
ne nishing white metal rims. white metal. == 
Set completein box $9.00 Set completein box $7.50 = 





Studs and Links Studs and links 
in box . $5.50 in box. . $4.50 
Studs and Goes in like 





i = as vest buttons e neediex ——s =f 
] a R 148 K C $1.25 fitted with holds like an =I 
olled gold plate tie clasp bodkin- ; ‘ 878 K B rolled gold plate = 
' 80K C rolled plate $2.00 pair clutch back anchor. 890 K sterling enamel $4.00 pair $2.50 pair 







A few combination suggestions to be had at your dealer’s in 


‘ appropriate gift boxes | 
















= » & Tie clasp and pair 874 K E. rolled gold platé 75c = 
z= Plated cuff buttons. . . $3.25 = 
<—_ Plated loose links . . . 3.75 Sa 

6KL 2KS Plated enamel center links 4.25 873 K sterling enamel $1.50 











Collar buttons 25¢ each Sterling enamel links . . 5.25 Soft Collar Pin 
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2 collar buttons and pair 


= Plated cuff buttons. 
= Plated loose links | 
Plated enamel center links 
Sterling enamel links 





Plated cuff buttons. 
Plated loose links 

Plated enamel center links 
Sterling enamel links 
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Soft collar pin set. A popular 
gift of pair links and soft collar 
pin. Sterling enamel links and 
sterling pin in box $5.50. Plat- 
ed loose links and plated soft 
collar pin $3.25. 





71 K set. 2 plated collar but- 
wen in Ge... « 6 bee 
67 K set. Two 10K t. solid gold 
collar buttonsin box . $5.00 


68 K set. Two 14 Kt. solid gold 
collar buttonsin box . $4.00 








Correct evening jewelry 
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SLIP’RY FLIES OUT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 


. 


The boy nodded. He was not pale any 
longer and he was balancing on the balls of 
his feet. 

“Well, I’ll square it with your boss. You 
can go any time, now. And I'll tell Henry 
and Big Jorgensen that you’ll be back here 
with Eddie Flynn before six o’clock on the 
seventeenth?” 

“Yep. You tell ’em.’ 
longingly toward the door. 

““Now, about money, Jerry. I haven’t 
any right to use the state’s money for this, 
you know. It comes out of my own pocket. 
Figure what you'll need, but let me off as 
easy as you can, Jerry.” 

The boy scowled for a long silent mo- 
ment, then: 

‘““Gimme five bones,”’ he said. 

Henry and Big Jorgensen and their ilk 
made a rather sporting event of it. Most 
of them managed to set aside other affairs 
and lift up the varying lights of their coun 
tenances upon the chambers the afternoon 
of the seventeenth. 

Again, as at the time of his first meeting 
with Percy Gerald, the judge had had a diffi 
cult day. Gnatlike affairs buzzed by him, 
hour by hour. He told himself valiantly 
that he was not worried; the boy would be 
back on time; he would bring Eddie Flynn. 
But if he should not! So much hinged on it. 

' He came sharply out of his meditations. 

‘*Mrs. Macey, you say that Micky Casey 
came into your kitchen and stole apples 
while you were busy at the front door?”’ 

“T do that, Yer Honor! He’sa is 


’ 


He was looking 





“T NEVER, mister, I never!” Michael 

Casey 2d cowered against his mother. 

“He never did, Yer Honor! Sure, it’s 
herself is a lyin’.” 

The judge rapped on his desk. “You say 
he took the apples, Mrs. Macey. But you 
did not see him. Did anyone see him take 
them?” 

“Yes, Yer Honor, Maggie saw him.” 

“Ah, then you have a witness. This 
Maggie you speak of saw him? She was in 
the kitchen at the time?” 

‘She was, sorr.” 

“Then, go home and get Maggie and bring 
her here as a witness.” 

Mrs. Macey stared at him. “Glory be, 
Yer Honor, sorr, will I be bringin’ Maggie 
to the coort?” 

“Certainly. Bring her immediately. 
Otherwise I will dismiss your case on incuf 
ficient evidence. Next!” 

Henry interposed his large bulk between 
the judge and his next preoccupation 
“Well,” it was the mildest of spring days 
but Henry exhaled his unfailing aroma of 
winter, ‘“‘I don’t seem to see no Slip’ry Eleys 
layin’ around loose nowheres.”’ 

“Not yet, Henry. It isn’t six o’clock.” 

The plain-clothes man produced a watch 
of proportions to harmonize with his own 
““Goin’ to be, in twen’y-fi’ minutes.” 

““And Eley’s going to be here in twenty 
five minutes.” 

“Yes, he is!” 

“You agree with me.” 

“Look a’ here, judge. It’s a shame to win 
the coin I’m cleanin’ up on this. It’s so sure 
I’m kinder worried it ain’t sportin’ to bet on 
it. Big Jorg’ and me, we'll clean up pretty 
neat at six o'clock. Tell you what I'll do, 
just to show there’s no ill feelin’. I'll blow 
you to a dinner. Swell feed. What d’you 
ay?” 

“T say you’re going to lose, Henry.” 


“C*AY, you’re just as happy as if you had 
your right mind, ain’t you? When a 

kid’s been in jail thirteen times * 

“Well, even if Eley fails me now, I'll still 
have twelve times the best of the jail.” 
There was a flurried entrance at the door and 
the judge started and leaned forward, but it 
was only Mrs. Macey, hurrying back with a 
large paper bag in her hand. The judge 
admonished her sternly. ‘“ Didn’t I tell you 
to bring your witness? Didn’t I tell you 
to bring — what’s - her- name — Jennie ? 
Maggie?” 

“And haven’t I got Maggie, Yer Honor, 
sorr?” She was red faced and moist with her 
haste. 
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““Where?”’ 

“Here!” She opened her paper bag and 
shook out on the judge’s desk a trimly 
feathered, bright-eyed magpie. 

Mrs. Casey and the culprit drew fear- 
lessly near, registering derision in look and 
gesture, and the magistrate leaned rather 
limply back in his chair. 

“Does—does Maggie understand the na- 
ture of an oath?” he ventured. The bird 
hopped confidingly nearer to him. 


= IVER a wurrd o’ that kind does she 

hear in my house,” said Mrs. Macey 
chastely. “‘ Now, then, Maggie machree, tell 
His Honor. Didn’t you see that dirty little 
sneakin’ thief steal my apples?” 

The bird was silent, her head held at a 
coquettish angle. 

“Maggie! Speak up now, or you'll catch 
it when I get you home, Heaven help you! 
Didn’t you see him?” 

“Yah,” said Maggie hoarsely but em- 
phatically. “Yah, yah, yah!” 

There was a roar from the listeners and a 
wail from Mick Casey, who had left his 
mother and dashed to the judge, his eyes 
rolling wildly. ‘“‘Oh, mister, please don’t 
send me to jail! I never ate ’em—I’ll give 
"em back! Oh, mister, lemme go get ’em! 
Lemme ad 

“But why,” the dispenser of justice 
wanted sternly to know, “didn’t you tell the 
truth about this at first?” 

**Sure, how was I goin’ to know the blame 
bird could talk?” 

Maggie was the last witness for the day; 
the case of Macey vs. Casey closed the 
docket. The judge was sorry. It left a 
space of five large, long, abnormally empty 
minutes. What was there about this Eley 
child which called always for drama, for 
effect, for climaxes? Was he even now 
round the corner, calculating his entrance? 
Or was he somewhere across the Mexican 
border—free—dedicated to freedom? 

“One minute, judge.” At that moment 
Henry’s gloom was almost dissipated. 
“Anybody in the hall, Jorg’? On the 
stairs?” 

“Nope.” Big Jorgensen gave himself 
frankly over to the gratification. ‘‘Tough 
luck, judge, but we was wise to him. When 
that kid flew out, he flew good and plenty. 
He flew out for us 





UT just at that intensely fitting and per 

fect moment, with his ancient enemies 
smacking their lips, with his one friend 
slowly hauling down the flag of his faith, 
Slip’ry Eley flew in. The window which 
gave upon the fire escape, the historic win 
dow, was open to the April air, and through 
it now stepped Percy Gerald, his baby face 
a little grimed with travel, utterly serene. 

“Lo, judge,” he said. “Say, dat train 
de loox is a scream for speed, I don’t think.”’ 
He nodded contentedly at the judge’s small 
determined clock which gave back his gaze 
with its hands in a trim vertical line from 
bottom to top, and spilled six clear and 
cheerful little notes into the silence. ‘“‘And 
here’s Eddie Flynn,” he added as a smaller 
youth scrambled in and looked warily about 
him. “Come on in, kid. Nobody’s goin’ 
to touch you.” His eyes ran rapidly over 
the faces before him, his friends, a little 
white, the eyes blinking, at Henry, at Big 
Jorgensen, and he smiled like a seraph. 

“Jerry,” said the judge, not quite steadily, 
“Jerry, I—you He got up out of his 
loosely fitting chair and he seemed, cu 
riously, as he went past the jailer and the 
plain-clothes man, to glow and to grow until 
he was the biggest person present. He held 
out his hand. “I want to tell you what I 
think of ——”’ 

“Aw,” said the one-time leader of the 
seven best-known boy burglars, “‘aw ~ 
Suddenly he brightened and embarrassment 
slid swiftly from him. “Say, I’m holdin’ 
out on you! Wait a shake.” He thrust a 
dark fist into a sinister-looking pocket. 

“Here! You get eighty cents change!”’ 








Eprror’s NoTe—"“‘Slip’ry Flies Out”’ had for its 
foundation an incident which happened in Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey's Court, Denver, Colorado. 
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‘The man 





Name 
Street 


City 


Your name 


Address 





ou make 
oF your boy! 


Look far down the years and see your bby—A MAN. 


At this critical period every influence counts. Every 
advantage you can give him now will shape his steps to 
take a big place in the world. 


Year by year the parents of hundreds of thousands of 
American boys look to THE AMERICAN BOY magazine 
to help develop their boys for a clean, useful manhood. 
Hundreds of thousands of splendid American boys will 
finish 1921 having a more accurate sense of their respon- 
sibilities, a greater appreciation of their advantages; they 
will be better prepared to enter the world for having read 
THE AMERICAN BOY. 

It does not sermonize; it does not preach. Simply, in 
a boy-natural way, THE AMERICAN BOY gives boys 
information they will absorb in no other way—through 
stories that grip, that delight, that inspire. 





“*The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World’’ 


William Heyliger’s “High Benton’’—‘‘the greatest 
school story ever written’’—helped thousands of boys to 
appreciate the value of school. Now your boy can follow 
“High Benton, Worker’”’ out into the world, to face and 
solve for himself problems that every boy must meet on 
entering manhood. 


There are departments to develop the boy’s love of re- 
search—stories by experts on natural science, mechanics, 
chemistry, photography, poultry 
and pets, to occupy his spare time with pleasure and 
profit. There are ‘Friendly Talks with the Editor”’ on 
subjects important to your boy, so written that he accepts 
their ideas and ideals. 


carpentry, electricity, 


Every story, article and picture, every department, 
every item in THE AMERICAN BOY is selected to 
amuse, to interest, and to develop your boy; to help him 
appreciate his advantages—his home, his church, his 
school; to make the most of himself. What better Christ- 
mas gift is there for your boy, for those boys you love 
and for whose interests you particularly care? More 
than 500,000 other American boys read it every month. 
Why not give your boy the same advantage? Twelve big 
numbers a year—enough splendid material to make 25 
big books, worth at least ten times the subscription price. 
Use the attached coupon. It isn’t a gift that will be soon 
forgotten: the boy’s appreciation will increase with each 
succeeding month. 


$2.50 a year by mail; 25c¢ a copy on news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 187 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





If you want a Christmas 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. : 
No. 187 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. ay ox oy Seon 


Herewith find $2.50, for which send The American Boy for one year, begin 
ning with December, 1920, Christmas issue, to 


State 
lf you want to make presents to 
more boys, paste this coupon on 
a sheet, add their names and ad- 
dresses, remitting at $2.50 each. 
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at | Any dealer has the right to sell Certain-tced products 
} It is a fixed Certain-teed policy to keep down the cost of 
1} ' ‘ paints and varnishes to the consumer by offering them in 
free competition through any dealer who wants to sell them 
mt fi ' In addition to Certain-teed varnishes and paints there are 
Bp many other Certain-teed household helps, such as varnish 
at} | stain, radiator paints, floor wax, furniture polish, stove- 
} | pipe enamel, bathroom enamel, and the like—all of the 
mt { highest quality. 
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He 4 " . By occasionally varnishing your linoleum 
; T 1 f Certain-teed Bath : : - 
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Wy CERTAIN-TEED BATHROOM ENAMEL is easily applied and 
i a secures a durable, sanitary finish for your bathrooms. J 
Rit ot ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Wea It is self-leveling. With a little care, even untrained 
| bet, hands can apply it without leaving brush marks. 
hat It dries quickly to a porcelain-like finish that is extremely 
va lasting. 
ii] it It is suitable also for use in the kitchen, on the inside I 
and outside of refrigerators, on iron beds, and on zinc CI 
WEE or iron tubs. re 
: ” 
| 5 CERTAIN-TEED ALUMINUM PAINT produces an attractive br 
yt “silver” effect for metal surfaces. rt 
7 it i. . " he 
‘0 HALA It comes ready for use, dries quickly, withstands heat, 0 
hah fit i and may be washed repeatedly. f 
hy ey It is especially suitable for use on radiators, pipes, water 7 
a i heaters, picture frames, bric-a-brac, and the like. 
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: 4 CERTAIN-TEED LINOLEUM VARNISH, used occasionally, greatly 
wa) increases the life and pleasingly brightens the surface of 
Wei hs s 
‘y ait your linoleum. 
e ‘a ‘pees a 
i! —it is unusually tough, elastic, and wear-resisting. 
} 
6 . 
tt —also, transparent—will not change the color of the 
alt surface. 
| i | —a quart is sufficient for two coats on a large kitchen. 
‘ +) It is also put up in pint and gallon cans. 
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SANTA CLAUS DESIGNED 
THESE. TOYS 
FOR YOU TO MAKE. y 


The baby will love this soft, cuddly Turkish 


toweling doll which she can squeeze to her heart 























ontent without either of them being the worse for 
it \n oblong pt of toweling is folded length 
vise over a Short pillowlike body, and a muslin 
j ] ; / ; fr in and a r .) mo fi 
} f ; mor r 1 afte 1 with ottor r 
the body \ tuft of real hair makes tl 
rl in the middle of her forehead, while a bonn 
uv 1caft t} (ou n wer ar repar 
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The fascinating bag for marbles 
or jacks, shown below, is made 
of black cloth, shaped like a cat 
and embroidered with. yellow 
eves, white whiskers and a pink 
nose. It measures five inches 
from ears to tail and three 
inches across the widest place in 
the body. The opening between 


the ears fastens with tiny snaps 





t will be an envied youngster who finds this cardboard castle under the 






















hristmas tree. The making will be interesting. Tools and material 
quired are: scissors and knife; white drawing paper, chintz, model 
ng clay, a bit of black paint and some tiny stems and pebbles. The wal ] 








he bureau scarf and { ishion-top in th 

re made of the drawing paper. ‘The first story ceiling forms the floor photograph below at the left. together with th 
r the roof garden on the right and the turret room on the left, from whicl hedspread show n the lower right har 
roudly rise the red-capped towers. After the doors, windows and awnin; corner of page, are designed especially for 
re cut out, they are creased with a dull knife to form hinges on which lolly's bedroom. Thev are made of linen. but 





hey swing. Black paint is used for the iron grille, the flagstones in th tonholed in blue and cross-stitched with tin 
irtyard and the awning stripes, and the climbing vines are cut from ynventional pink rosé Doll von nar 
hintz and pasted on. A pebble path, bordered with green a teh ; tiiched on the bureau sca) 


hintz grass, leads into the high-walled garden. Ther: 
fair lady of the castle may sit on a modeling-clay 


nch under a stiff paper sunshade and admire tl 
lrangea bush and the many-colored round flat car 





ard flowers that grow on twig stems from beds of clay 
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is made of Delft blue 
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Pussycats to keep you warm! Cut two pieces of single-faced gra 


eiderdown in shape of cat to fit hot-water bottle, line and stuff 









head. On wrong side sew around outline of cat. Turn up inch 
hems at bottom, bind with gray silk and fasten with snappers 
The cat's face is embroidered in worsted— green eves, black mn 
white whiskers. The slipper lined 

gray silk, have embroid 


eiderdown and 





ered cat faces eiderdown 
ears and tails which ar 


caught to the sid ( 


These jolly rag dolls are 
easy tomake. He has em 
broidery floss for hair 
while she may hat 

painted curl His feet 
are cardboard ovals cot 

ered with brown rep to 
match his suit, and his 
arms are formed by the 
sleeves of his white jacket. 
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tipi. ii A mother and her baby! In the old, old subject artists 
1. have ever found a new, new interest—from the first 
: crude figures on old church walls to exquisite modern 
i i; madonnas. 
i i The Wool Soap calendar for 1921 is a lovely mother and 


baby picture by Harold Brett. *The reproduction given 
f here but faintly reflects the charm of the calendar in 
i colors. 
> Oe : Fill out the coupon on the opposite page and get this 
calendar, together with a 3-ounce cake of Wool Soap. 
You will find in both a new and lasting pleasure. 
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What every mother ought to know 
about her baby’s skin 


Suggestions given by the Government Children’s Bureau 


"Ten rites there are that must be 
performed for that small person who 
occupies so large a place in the plan 
of a home—for Baby. Just three—with 


unfailing regularity. 


He must have his food. He must have his 
sleep. And he must have his bath. 


Not the least important of the three is the 
bath. Not, to be sure, is it equally vital to 
life itself; but equally so to health and 
comfort. 


Keep Baby perfectly clean and you give 
him the best possible chance to be perfectly 
healthy. And much of his comfort is deter- 
mined by the condition of his skin. 


Baby’s bath must be regularly 
and carefully given 


The skin is one of the means through which 
the impurities of the body are carried off. 
It is, therefore, highly important that its 
pores be kept open by frequent cleansing. 


Regular bathing is necessary to keep the 
skin free from these bodily impurities and 
from outward sources of irritation and infec- 
tion that might lead to serious skin troubles. 


The extreme sensitiveness of a baby’s skin 
is almost beyond the understanding of an 
adult. While its cleansing must be thorough, 
utmost care and gentleness must be used if 
its delicate, petal-like beauty is to be pre- 
served. 


Suggestions for the bath 
Every well baby should have one tub bath 


daily after it is 10 days old. The bathing 
should be done quickly to avoid handling. 





The bath water should be about body tem- 
perature—tested by a thermometer or the 


-elbow; never the hand. 


After the bath, the skin should be dried 
quickly and thoroughly by patting gently 
with soft, warm towels. Never rub a baby’s 
tender skin with anything less smooth than 
the palm of the hand. 


The baby should have its own special towels 
and wash cloths—very soft and always 
immaculately clean, to avoid chafing and 
irritating the delicate skin. 


The necessity of pure soap 
for baby’s skin 


A special soap should also be used for the 
baby. It must be very pure and mild and 
non-irritating. 


Wool Soap is made for just this purpose. 
Every ingredient in it is so pure and so mild 
it can well be used on a baby’s skin. And 
that, the makers of Wool Soap consider the 
most searching test of soap purity. 


Every mother who would preserve the beauty 
of her baby’s skin will find in Wool Soap 
the natural successor of the genuine old 
imported Castile Soap, now so difficult to 
obtain. She will surely want to try it. 


Our 1921 Wool Soap Calendar 
—for everyone who loves a baby 


Every woman who loves a rosy, soft-cheeked 
baby—and that’s every woman—will surely 
want the lovely Wool Soap calendar for 
1921—a beautiful mother and baby picture 


by Brett. Fill out the coupon below and 
send for it today. 
a ee ee ——- 


Swift and Company, Union Stock Yards, | 
Chicago: Enclosed find 10 cents in stamps | 
for which please send me the Wool Soap | 
calendar and a 3-ounce cake of Wool Soap. | 
| 
| 
| 
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A Christmas Dessert 
and Candy 


FTER eating a hearty Christmas 
dinner have you ever felt that 
the Plum Pudding was just a little 
too much? I have, and began experi 
menting on a recipe that would avoid 
the heaviness of the meal and yet beso 
palatable and attractive that it would 
add just the finishing touch to it. 


I have found that this fruited Plum 
Pudding, which requires so little time 
and trouble to make, and saves 
standing over a hot stove, is the very 
thing that appeals to all members of 
the family. Decorated with a bit of 
holly, it carries out the spirit of 
Christmas, and while I call it a 





Christmas Plum Pudding, you will 
find it suitable for any dinner. 


I am also giving you a recipe for 
Christmas candy that I am sure you | 
will find dainty, delicious, and which 
will add pleasure to your day. 





CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
34 cup cold water lo cup currants 
1 cup sugar 1!'% squares chocolate } 
ly teaspoonful or 5. tablespoons 
vanilla cocoa 
1 cup seeded raisins Pinch of salt 
16 cup dates or figs 1 pint of milk 

14 cup sliced citron or nuts 


Soak the gelatine in cold water for five 
minutes. Put milk in double boiler, add 
melted chocolate or cocoa which has been 
stirred to a paste in a little water, and 
when scalding point is reached add sugar, 
salt and soaked gelatine. Remove from 
fire and when mixture begins to thicken 
add vanilla, fruit and nuts. Turn into 
mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill 
Remove to serving dish and garnish with 
holly. Serve with whipped cream, sweet 
ened and flavored with vanilla 


CHRISTMAS CANDY 


2 envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 


1'4 cups boiling water 1 cup cold water 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water five 
minutes. Add the boiling water. When 
dissolved add the sugar and boil slowly 
for fifteen minutes. Divide into two equal 
parts When somewhat cooled add to 
one part one teaspoonful extract of cinna 
mon. To the other part add one-half tea 
spoonful extract of cloves Pour into 
shallow tins that have been dipped in cold 
water Let stand over night; turn out 
and cut into squares. Roll in fine granu 
lated or powdered sugar and let stand 
to crystallize Vary by using different 
flavors such as lemon, orange, pepper 
mint, wintergreen, etc., and different col 
ors, adding chopped nuts, dates or figs 


OTHER CHRISTMAS 


SUGGESTIONS 
If you would like suggestions for a 
MARSHMALLOW ROAST and other 


delicious candy recipes, write for special 
Christmas suggestions. Our booklets 
‘*Dainty Desserts’’ and ‘‘ Food Economy” 
containing recipes for Desserts, Salads, 
Ice Creams, etc. will also be sent free, if you 
enclose a two-cent stamp to cover post- 
age and mention your grocer’s name. 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 
KNOX GELATINE 


113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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THE GREAT SLAVE 


It was another autumn, with the wind 
whipping the tamaracks and moaning in 
the pines, and Siena stole along a brown, 
fern-lined trail. The dry smell of fallen 
leaves filled his nostrils; he tasted snow in 
the keen breezes. The flowers were dead, 
and still no dark-eyed bride sat in his wig- 
wam. Siena sorrowed and strengthened his 
heart to wait. He saw her flitting in the 
shadows around him, a wraith with dusky 
eyes veiled by dusky wind-blown hair, and 
ever she hovered near him, whispering from 
every dark pine, from every waving tuft of 
grass. 

To her whispers he replied: ‘Siena waits.” 

He wondered of what alien tribe she would 
come. He hoped not of the unfriendly Chip 
pewayans or the far-dista it Blackfeet; surely 
not of the hostile Crees, life enemies of his 
tribe, destroyers of its once puissant strength, 
jealous now of its resurging power. 


THER shadows flitted through the 
forest, spirits that rose silently from the 
graves over which he trod, and warned him 
of double steps on his trail, of unseen foes 
watching him from the dark coverts. His 
braves had repeated gossip, filterings from 
stray Indian wanderers, hinting of plots 
against the risen Siena. To all these he gave 
no heed, for was not he Siena, god chosen, 
and had he not the wonderful shooting stick ? 
It was the season that he loved, when dim 
forest and hazy fen land spoke most impel- 
lingly. The tamaracks talked to him, the 
poplars bowed as he passed and the pines 
sang for him alone. The dying vines twined 
about his feet and clung to him and the 
brown ferns, curling sadly, waved him a wel- 
come that was a farewell. A bird twittered a 
plaintive note and a loon whistled a lonely 
call. Across the wide gray hollows and mead- 
ows of white moss moaned the north wind, 
bending all before it, blowing full into 
Siena’s face with its bitter promise. The 
lichen-covered rocks and the rugged-barked 
trees and the creatures that moved among 
them—the whole world of earth and air 
heard Siena’s step on the rustling leaves and 
a thousand voices hummed in the autumn 
stillness. 

So he passed through the shadowy forest 
and over the gray muskeg flats to his hunting 
place. With his birch-bark horn he blew the 
call of the moose. He alone of hunting In 
dians had the perfect moose call. There, 
hidden within a thicket, he waited, calling 
and listening till an angry reply beilowed 
from the depths of a hollow, 
and a bull moose, snorting 
fight, came cracking the sap- 
lings in his rush. When he 
sprang fiery and bristling into 
the glade Siena killed him. 
Then, laying his shooting stick 
over a log, he drew his knife 
and approached the beast. 

A snapping of twigs alarmed 
Siena and he whirled upon the 
defensive, but too late to save 
himself. A band of Indians 
pounced upon him and _ bore 
him to the ground. One wres 
tling heave Siena made, then he 
was overpowered and bound 
Looking upward, he knew hi 
captors, though he had never 

them before; they 
the lifelong foes of his people, 
the fighting Crees. 

\ sturdy chief, bronze of 
face and sinister of eye, looked 
grimly down upon his captive. 
‘*Baroma makes Siena a slave.” 


were 


IENA and his tribe were 

dragged far southward to 
the land of the Crees. The 
young chief was bound upon a 
block in the center of the vil- 
lage where hundreds of Crees 
spat upon him, beat him and 
outraged him in every 
their cunning could devise. 
Siena’s gaze was on the north 
and his face showed no sign 
that he felt the torments. 

At last Baroma’s old ad- 
visers stopped the spectacle, 
saying: ‘‘ This isa man!”’ 

Siena and his people became 
slaves of the Crees. In Bgro- 
ma’s lodge, hung upon caribou 
antlers, was the wonderful 
shooting stick with Siena’s powder horn and 
bullet pouch, objects of intense curiosity 
and fear. 

None knew the mystery of this lightning 
flashing, thunder-dealing thing; none dared 
touch it. 

The heart of Siena was broken; not for his 
shattered dreams or the end of his freedom 
but for his people. His fame had been their 
undoing. Slaves to the murderers of his fore- 
fathers! His spirit darkened, his soul sick- 
ened; no more did sweet voices sing to him 
on the wind, and his mind dwelt apart from 
his body among shadows and dim shapes. 


way 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


Because of his strength he was worked like 
a dog at hauling packs and carrying wood; 
because of his fame he was set to cleaning 
fish and washing vessels with the squaws. 
Seldom did he get to speak a word to his 
mother or any of his people. Always he was 
driven. 

One day, when he lagged almost fainting, 
a maiden brought him water to drink. Siena 
looked up and all about him suddenly 
brightened, as when sunlight bursts from 
cloud. 

‘Who is kind to Siena?” 
ing. 

‘‘Baroma’s daughter,” replied the maiden. 

‘What is her name?” 

Quickly the maiden bent her head, veiling 
dusky eyes with dusky hair. ‘‘ Emihiyah.” 

‘Siena has wandered on lonely trails and 
listened to voices not meant for other ears. 
He has heard the music of Emihiyah on the 
winds. Let the daughter of Siena’s great foe 
not fear to tell of her name.”’ 

‘* Emihiyah means a wind kiss on the flow 
ers in the moonlight,” she whispered shyly 
and fled. 

Love came to the last of the Sienas and it 
was like a glory. Death shuddered no more 
in Siena’s soul. He saw into the future, and 
out of his gloom he rose again god chosen in 
his own sight, with such added beauty to his 
stern face and power to his piercing eye and 
strength to his lofty frame that the Crees 
quailed before him and marveled. Once 
more sweet voices came to him, and ever on 
the soft winds were songs of the dewy moor- 
lands to the northward, songs of the pines 
and the laugh of the loon and of the rushing, 
green-white, thundering Athabasca, god- 
forsaken river. 


he asked, drink- 


IENA’S people saw him strong and pa- 
tient, and they toiled on, unbroken, faith- 
ful. While he lived, the pride of Baroma was 
vaunting. ‘Siena waits” were the simple 
words he said to his mother, and she repeated 
them as Wisdom. But the flame of his eye 
was like the leaping Northern Lights, and it 
kept alive the fire deep down in their breasts. 
In the winter when the Crees lolled in their 
wigwams, when less labor fell to Siena, he set 
traps in the snow trails for silver fo. and 
marten. No Cree had ever been such a 
trapper as Siena. In the long months he cap- 
tured many furs, with which he wrought a 
robe that had not before been the delight of a 
maiden’s eye. He kept it by him for seven 


nights, and always during this time his ear 


slave had dared to ask in marriage the hand 
of the proud Baroma’s daughter. Siena tow- 
ered in the firelight with something in his 
presence that for a moment awed beholders. 
Then the passionate and untried braves 
broke the silence with a clamor of the wolf 
pack. 

Tillimanqua, wild son of Baroma, strung 
an arrow to his bow and shot it into Siena’s 
hip, where it stuck, with feathered shaft 
quivering. 

The spring of the panther was not swifter 
than Siena; he tossed Tillimanqua into the 
air and, flinging him down, trod on his neck 
and wrenched the bow away. Siena pealed 
out the long-drawn war whoop of his tribe 
that had not been heard for a hundred 
vears, and the terrible cry stiffened the 
Crees in their tracks. 

Then he plucked the arrow from his hip 
and, fitting it to the string, pointed the gory 
flint head at Tillimanqua’s eyes and began 
to bend the bow. He bent the tough wood 
till the ends almost met, a feat of exceeding 
great strength, and thus he stood with 
brawny arms knotted and stretched. 





SCREAM rent the suspense. Emihiyah 
fell upon her knees. “Spare Emihiyah’s 
brother!” 

Siena cast one glance at the kneeling 
maiden, then, twanging the bow string, he 
shot the arrow toward the sky. 

““Baroma’s slave is Siena,” he said, with 
scorn like the lash of a whip. ‘Let the Cree 
learn wisdom.” 

Then Siena strode away, with a stream of 
dark blood down his thigh, and went to his 
brush tepee, where he closed his wound. 

In the still watches of the night, when the 
stars blinked through the leaves and the dew 
fell, when Siena burned and throbbed in pain, 
a shadow passed between his weary eyes and 
the pale light. And a voice that was not one 
of the spirit voices on the wind called softly 
over him. “‘Siena! Emihiyah comes.” 

The maiden bound the hot thigh with a 
soothing balm and bathed his fevered brow 

Then her hands found his in tender touch, 
her dark face bent low to his, her hair lay 
upon his cheek. “‘ Emihiyah keeps the robe,” 
she said. 

“Siena loves Emihiyah,” he replied. 

“‘Emihiyah loves Siena,” she whispered. 

She kissed him and stole away. 

On the morrow Siena’s wound was as if 
it had never been; noeye saw his pain. Siena 
returned to his work and his trapping. 
The winter melted into spring, 
spring flowered into summer, 
summer withered into autumn. 

Once in the melancholy days 
Siena visited Baroma in his 
wigwam. ‘“ Baroma’s hunters 
are slow. Siena sees a famine 
in the land.” 

“Let Baroma’s slave keep 
his place among the squaws,” 
was the reply. 

That autumn the north wind 
came a moon before the Crees 
expected it; the reindeer took 
their annual march farther 
south; the moose herded warily 
in open groves; the white fish 
did not run, and the seven 
year pest depleted the rabbits 

When the first snow fell 
Baroma called a council and 
then sent his hunting braves 
far and wide. 

One by one they straggled 
back to camp, footsore and 
hungry, and each with the 
same story. It was too late. 

A few moose were in the 
forest, but they were wild and 
kept far out of range of the 
hunter’s arrows, and there was 
no other game. 

A blizzard clapped down 
upon the camp, and sleet and 
snow whitened the forest and 
filled the trails. Then winter 
froze everything in icy clutch. 
The old year drew to a close. 





HE Crees were on the brink 

of famine. All day and all 
night they kept up their chant 
ing and incantations and beat- 








was turned to the wind. The seventh night 
was the night of the midwinter feast, and 
when the torches burned bright in front of 
Baroma’s lodge Siena took the robe and, 
passing slowly and stately till he stood be- 
fore Emihiyah, he laid it at her feet. 

Emihiyah’s dusky face paled, her eyes 
that shone like stars drooped behind her fly- 
ing hair and all her slender body trembled. 

“Slave!” cried Baroma, leaping erect. 
“Come closer that Baroma may see what 
kind of a dog approaches Emihiyah.”’ 

Siena met Baroma’s gaze, but spoke no 
word. His gift spoke for him. The hated 


ing of tom-toms to conjure the 
return of the reindeer. But no 
reindeer appeared. 

It was then that the stubborn Baroma 
yielded to his advisers and consented to 
let Siena save them from starvation by 
means of his wonderful shooting stick. Ac- 
cordingly Baroma sent word to Siena to 
appear at his wigwam. 

Siena did not go, and said to the medicine 
men: “Tell Baroma soon it will be for Siena 
to demand.” 

Then the Cree chieftain stormed and 
stamped in his wigwam and swore away the 
life of his slave. Yet again the wise medicine 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 129 
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HE craving for sweets 

that comes with winter 
is merely Nature’s way of 
caHing for more fuel. 


Supply that demand with 
sweet foods rather than 
with sweets alone. 


Here are a few sugges- 
tions— 














LOG CABIN Grapefruit 
—Grapefruit sweetened with Towle’s 
LOG CABIN Syrup instead of sugar. 
If you’ve never tried this you'll be 
pleasantly surprised. The maple flavor 
blends deliciously with the fruit juices. 





a enna a 


TOWLE’S 


OG CABIN 


SYRUP 


HE rich maple flavor of this golden syrup 
transforms food that sugar merely sweetens. 
—— And Towle’s LOG CABIN Syrup is pure, 


LOG CABIN Maple Nut Cake wholesome and nutritious. 
Made in the usual way, except that the dough, 
the Alling and the icing are each sweetened and 


flavored with Towle’s LOG CABIN Syrup. Serve it with griddle cakes, of course—and with 
Waffles, French Toast, Cereals, Fritters, Bread, 
etc. Then try it in your recipes. Don’t forget! 
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Ask for LOG CABIN—At 
Quality Grocers’—3 sizes 








You'll 

enjoy~ 
its rich On griddle cakes, 
of course! 
| maple 
| flavor. 


THE STANDARD FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 
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Made in the Cup 
at the Table : 
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The Easier Kind of Coffee—Each Cup Made to Order 


Always a perfect cup of coffee! Simply pour hot water on the coffee. 
G. Washington's Coffee dissolves instantly—no grounds, no waste, no 
trouble, no coffee-pot needed. . 


The quality of G. Washington’s Coffee never varies. Can be made one 
cup at a time, so that it is always available, always fresh, and always 
of strength to suit each individual taste. 


Scientifically prepared by Mr. Washington’s refining process, and comes to 
you in soluble powder form. Absolutely pure coffee. 


Send 10c for Special Trial Size. Recipe Booklet Free. 


WNiashenglon 


COFFEE 


ORIGINATED BY MR. WASHINGTON IN 1909 


G. Washington Sales Co., Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York LE 
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THE GREAT SLAVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 


men prevailed. Siena and 
the wonderful shooting 
stick would be the sal- 
vation of the Crees. 
Baroma, muttering 

deep in his throat, / 
like distant thun- 

der,gave sentence 

to starve Siena ‘ 
until he volun- { j 
teered to go . 
forth to hunt, or 

let him be the 

first to die. . 

The last scraps —— 
of meat, except a 
little hoarded in 
Baroma’s lodge, were 
devoured, and then be- 
gan the boiling of bones 
and skins to make a soup 
to sustain life. The cold days 
passed and a silent gloom pervaded 
the camp. Sometimes a cry of a bereaved 
mother, mourning for a starved child, wailed 
through the darkness. Siena’s people, long 
used to starvation, did not suffer or grow 
weak so soon as the Crees. They were of 
hardier frame, and they were upheld by faith 
in their chief. When he would sicken it 
would be time for them to despair. But Siena 
walked erect as in the days of his freedom, 
nor did he stagger under the loads of fire- 
wood, and there was a light on his face. The 
Crees, knowing of Baroma’s order that Siena 
should be the first to perish of starvation, 
gazed at the slave first in awe, then in fear. 
The last of the Sienas was succored by the 
spirits. 

But god-chosen though Siena deemed him- 
self, he knew it was not by the spirits that he 
was fed in this time of famine. At night in 
the dead stillness, when even no mourn of 
wolf came over the frozen wilderness, Siena 
lay in his brush tepee close and warm under 
his blanket. The wind was faint and low, yet 
still it brought the old familiar voices. And 
it bore another sound-——the soft fall of a 
moccasin on the snow. A shadow passed 
between Siena’s eyes and the pale light. 

“‘E-mihiyah comes,” whispered the shadow 
and knelt over him. 

She tendered a slice of meat which she 
had stolen from Baroma’s scant hoard as he 
muttered and growled in uneasy slumber. 
Every night since her father’s order to starve 
Siena, Emihiyah had made this perilous 
errand. 

And now her hand sought his and her 
dusky hair swept his brow. ‘ Emihiyah is 
faithful,’’ she breathed low. 

**Siena only waits,” he replied. 

She kissed him and stole away. 


RUEL days fell upon the Crees before 

Baroma’s pride was broken. Many chil 
dren died and some of the mothers were be 
yond help. Siena’s people kept their strength, 
and he himself showed no effect of hunger 
Long ago the Cree women had deemed hira 
superhuman, that the Great Spirit fed him 
from the happy hunting grounds. 

At last Baroma went to Siena. “Siena 
may save his people and the Crees. 
Siena regarded him long, then re] 
**Siena waits.” 

“Let Baroma know What dos + 
wait for? While he waits we die.”’ 

Siena smiled his slow, 
and turned away. 

Baroma sent for his daughter and ordered 
her to plead for her life. 

Emihiyah came, fragile as a swaying reed, 
more beautiful than a rose choked in a 
tangled thicket,’and she stood before Siena 
with doe eyes veiled. ‘‘ Emihiyah begs Siena 
to save her and the tribe of Crees.” 

‘Siena waits,” replied the slave. 

Baroma roared in his fury and bade his 
braves lash the slave. But the blows fell 
from feeble arms and Siena laughed at his 
captors. 

Then, like a wild lion unleashed from long 
thrall, he turned upon them: “Starve! 
Cree dogs! Starve! When the Crees all fall 
like leaves in autumn, then Siena and his 
people will go back to the north.” 

Baroma’s arrogance left him then, and on 
another day when Emihiyah lay weak and 
pallid in his wigwam and the pangs of hunger 
gnawed at his own vitals he again sought 
Siena. ‘Let Siena tell for what he waits.”’ 


inscrutable smile 


IENA rose to his lofty height and the 
leaping flame of the Northern Light gath 
ered in his eyes. “‘ Freedom!” One word he 
spoke and it rolled away on the wind. 
“Baroma yields,” replied the Cree, and 
hung his head. 
“Send the squaws who can walk and the 
braves who can crawl out upon Siena’s trail.” 
Then Siena went to Baroma’s lodge and 
took up the wonderful shooting stick and, 
loading it, he set out upon snowshoes into 
the white forest. He knew where to find the 
moose yards in the sheltered corners. He 
heard the bulls pounding the hard-packed 
snow and cracking their antlers on the trees. 
The wary beasts would not have allowed him 







to steal close, as a warrior 
armed with a bow must 
have done, but Siena 
fired into the herd at 
long range. And 
when they dashed 
off, sending the 
snow up like a 
spray, a huge 
black bull lay 
dead. Siena fol- 
lowed them as 
they floundered 
through the 
drifts, and when- 
ever he came 
within range he 
shot again. When 
five moose were killed 
he turned upon his trail 
to find almost the whole 
Cree tribe had followed him 
and were tearing the meat and cry- 
ing out in a kind of crazy joy. That night 
t 





he fires burned before the wigwams, the 
earthen pots steame 1, and there was great 
rejoicing. Siena hunted the next day, and 


the next, and for ten days he went into the 
white forest with his wonderful shooting 
stick, andeighty moose fell to hisunerring aim. 

The famine was broken and the Crees were 
saved. 

When the mad dances ended and the feasts 
were over, Siena appeared before Baroma’s 
lodge. “Siena will lead his people north- 
ward.” 


AROMA, starving, was a different chief 

from Baroma well fed and in no pain. 
All his cunning had returned. “Siena goes 
free. Baroma gave his word. But Siena’s 
people remain slaves.” 

“Siena demanded freedom for himself and 
people,” said the younger chief. 

‘*Baroma heard no word of Siena’s tribe. 
He would not have granted freedom for them. 
Siena’s freedom was enough.” 

“The Cree twists the truth. He knows 
Siena would not go without his people. Siena 
might have remembered Baroma’s cunning. 
The Crees were ever liars.” 

Baroma stalked before his fire with haughty 
presence. About him in the circle of light 
sat his medicine men, his braves and squaws. 
“The Cree is kind. He gave his word. Siena 
is free. Let him take his wonderful shooting 
stick and go back to the north.” 

Siena laid the shooting stick at Baroma’s 
feet and likewise the powder horn and bullet 
pouch Then he folded his arms, and his 
falcon eyes looked far beyond Baroma to the 
land of the changing lights and the old home 
on the green-white, rushing Athabasca, god- 
forsaken river 

Baroma started in amaze and anger 
“Siena makes Baroma’s word idle. Begone!” 

“Siena stays!” 

The look of Siena, the pealing reply, for 
a moment held the chief mute. Slowly 
Baroma stretched wide his arms and lifted 
them, while from his face flashed a sullen 


“Siena stays.” 


wonder. “Great Slave!” he thundered 

So was respect forced from the soul of the 
Cree, and the name thus wrung from his 
jealous heart was oO! t live forever in the 
Live ind legel Oo! Ok people 

Baroma sought the ilence of his lo 
and his medicine men and braves disperse« 
leaving Siena standing in the circle, a magnif 
icent statue facing the steely north 


pe )M that day insult was never offered 
to Siena, nor word spoken to him by 
the Crees, nor work given. He was free to 
come and go where he willed, and he spent 
his time in lessening the tasks of his people. 

The trails of the forest were always open 
to him, as were the streets of the Cree village. 
If a brave met him, it was to step aside; if 
a squaw met him, it was to bow her head; if 
a chief met him, it was to face him as war- 
riors faced warriors. 

One twilight Emihiyah crossed his path, 
and suddenly she stood as once before, like 
a frail reed about to break in the wind. But 
Siena passed on. The days went by and 
each one brought less labor to Siena’s people, 
until that one came wherein there was no 
task save what they set themselves. Siena’s 
tribe were slaves, yet not slaves. 

The winter wore by and the spring and the 
autumn, and again Siena’s fame went abroad 
on the four winds. The Chippewayans jour 
neyed from afar to see the Great Slave, and 
likewise the Blackfeet and the Yellow Knives. 
Honor would have been added to fame; 
councils called; overtures made to the somber 
Baroma on behalf of the Great Slave, but 
Siena passed to and fro among his people, 
silent and cold to all others, true to the plac e 
which his great foe had given him. Captive 
to a lesser chief, they said; the Great Slave 
who would yet free his tribe and gather to 
him a new and powerful nation. 

Once in the late autumn Siena sat brood 
ing in the twilight by Ema’s tepee. That 
night all who came near him were silent. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 131 





























This is the new Fusan pattern 
in Syracuse China 





UST as the “ornamental” chair 
has given way to the luxuri- 
ous rest of the “‘easy”’ chair, so 

have the fragile and bizarre in china 

been replaced by the substantial 

loveliness of Syracuse China! 
Rich 


beautiful in design, Syracuse China 


in coloring and _ truly 
becomes a permanent part of your 
home. It resists the wear and tear 
of years, and, with but little filling 
in, should last a lifetime. 


Choose a design you will always 
like, and, though immediate de- 
livery is not possible because of 
the great demand for this popular 
china, you will be glad that you 
waited. Made in America, it is 
sensibly priced. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 


Syracuse, New York 


SYRACUSE CHINA 
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Gift Box Fonteel, beauti- 
fully covered, and lined 
smartly with yellow satin. 
Contains Face Powder, 
Combination Cream, and 
Oder Fonteel. An 
ornament for any 
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Manicure Set 
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hands, 
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Perfumed with 
the Wonderful New Odor of 26 Flowers 


F you could send someone you love a Christmas bouquet of all the 

most fragrant flowers in the world, gathered instrange, fair gardens! 

You can send it to her—in Jonteel, fragrant with roses, orange 
flowers, jasmine, lavender, sandalwood — Jonteel, the Wonderful 
New Odor of 26 Flowers. Not strong or overpowering, but sweet, %, hie Sedeil 
refined, and subtly clinging. 

Give her Jonteel in refreshing eau-de-toilette, beauty-bringing 
cream, soft clinging powder, lingering odor concentrate, or any one 
or more of the Jonteel Beauty Requisites. 

There are beautiful Gift Boxes Jonteel, too, each containing a different selection, at 


prices from $3.25 to $8.00. Individual packages from 25 cents to $3.00. 
Ask for Gifts Jonteel on/y at a Rexall Store. They are obtainable nowhere else. 


The Rexalh Stores 


are an organization of 10,000 progressive retail drug stores throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain, united for a world-wide service. 
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Face Powder for a fastidious woman. Richly covered in black, with yellow satin cushioned 
Laine lining. Wil! give a transforming touch to the whole boudoir, An exquisite 
since, glove or handkerchfef box when empty. Contains Odor Jonteel, Odor 
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THE GREAT SLAVE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 129 


Again Siena was listening to voices on the 
wind, voices that had been still for long, 
which he had tried to forget. It was the 
north wind, and it whipped the spruces and 
moaned through the pines. In its cold breath 
it bore a message to Siena, a hint of coming 
winter and a call from Naza, far north of the 
green-white, thundering Athabasca, river 
without a spirit. 

In the darkness when the camp slumbered 
Siena faced the steely north. As he looked 
a golden shaft, arrow-shaped and arrow- 
swift, shot to the zenith. 

‘“*Naza!” he whispered to the wind. “Siena 
watches.” 

Then the gleaming, changing Northern 
Lights painted a picture of gold and silver 
bars, of flushes pink as shell, of opal fire and 
sunset red; and it was a picture of Siena’s 
life from the moment the rushing Athabasca 
rumbled his name, to the far distant time 
when he would say farewell to his great 
nation and pass forever to the retreat of the 
winds. God chosen he was, and had power 
to read the story in the sky. 

Seven nights Siena watched in the dar} 
ness; and on the seventh night, when the 
golden flare and silver shafts faded in the 
north, he passed from tepee to tepee, 
awakening his people. *“‘When Siena’s peo- 
ple hear the sound of the shooting stick let 
them cry greatly: ‘Siena kills Baroma! 
Siena kills Baroma!’” 

With noiseless stride Siena went among 
the wigwams and along the lanes until he 
reached Baroma’s lodge. Entering in the 
dark he groped with his hands upward to a 
moose’s antlers and found the shooting stick. 
Outside he fired it into the air. 


IKE a lightning bolt the report ripped 
asunder the silence, and the echoes 
clapped and reclapped from the cliffs. Sharp 
on the dying echoes Siena bellowed his war 
whoop, and it was the second time in a hun- 
dred years for foes to hear that terrible, 
long-drawn cry. 

Then followed the shrill yells of Siena’s 
people: “Siena kills Baroma! . . . Siena 
kills Baroma! Siena kills Baroma!”’ 

The slumber of the Crees awoke to a 
babel of many voices; it rose hoarsely on the 
night air, swelled hideously into a deafening 
roar that shook the earth 

In this din of confusion and terror when 
the Crees were lamenting the supposed death 
of Baroma and screaming in each other’s 


ears, ‘The Great Slave takes his freedom!”’ 
Siena ran to his people and, pointing to the 
north, drove them before him. 

Single file, like a long line of flitting 
specters, they passed out of the fields into the 
forest. Siena kept close on their trail, ever 
looking backward, and ready with the shoot- 
ing stick. 

The roar of the stricken Crees softened in 
his ears and at last died away. 

Under the black canopy of whispering 
leaves, over the gra¥y mist-shrouded muskeg 
flats, around the glimmering reed bordered 
ponds, Siena drove his people. 


A L night Siena hurried them northward 
4 Land with every stride his heart beat 
higher. Only he was troubled by a sound 
like the voice that came to him on the wind 

But the wind was now blowing in his face, 
and the sound appeared to be at his back. 
It followed on his trail as had the step of 
destiny. When he strained his ears he could 
not hear it, yet when he had gone on swiftly 
persuaded it was only fancy 
that was not a voice came haunting him 

In the gray dawn Siena halted on the far 
side of a gray flat and peered through the 
mists on his back trail. Something moved 
out among the shadows, a gray shape that 
crept slowly, uttering a mournful cry. 

“Siena is trailed by a wolf,’ muttered 
the chief. 

Yet he waited, and saw that the wolf was 
an Indian. He raised the fatal shooting stick. 

As the Indian staggered forward, Siena 
recognized the robe of silver fox and marten, 
his gift to Emihiyah. He laughed in mockery. 
It was a Cree trick. Tillimanqua had led the 
pursuit disguised in his sister’s robe. Baroma 
would find his son dead on the Great Slave’s 
trail. 

**Siena!”’ came the strange, low cry. 

It was the cry that had haunted him like 
the voice on the wind. He leaped as a bound 
ing deer. 

Out of the gray fog burned dusky eyes 
half-veiled by dusky hair, and little hands 
that he knew wavered as fluttering leaves. 
““Emihiyah comes,” she said. 

‘Siena waits,’’ he replied. 

Far to the northward he led his bride and 
his people, far beyond the old home on the 
green-white, thundering Athabasca, god for 
saken river; and there, on the lonely shores 
of an inland sea, he fathered the Great Slave 
Tribe. 


then the voice 
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Home-made Bread Is Im- 

proved by Using Argo Corn 

Starch Because It Gives a 
Finer Texture 


OUR pastry Hour, with Argo Corn 

Starch, will make lighter bread and 

biscuits, Hakier piecrust and more ap- 
petizing mufhns. 


Gravies and sauces will be smoother with 
a dessertspoonful of Argo instead of a table- 
spoonful of wheat Hour. 


And such delicious Floating Island, Blanc 
Mange, Fig Whip, and Ice Cream can be 
prepared with Argo Corn Starch. 


WHITE BREAD 


ly Yeast Cake 
4 cup Lukewarm Water 
1 pint Milk 





6 cups Flour 

2 cups Argo Corn Starch 
2 teaspoons Salt 

2 teaspoons Mazoia 


CALD the milk and cook till lukewarm. Sift the flour, corn starch 

and salt together; rub in the Mazola. Dissolve the yeast in the 
lukewarm water; add it to the milk and stir in the dry ingredients, 
Knead on a floured board for twenty-five minutes. Place in an oiled 
bowl, rub the top very lightly with Mazola, cover loosely with a soft 
cloth, and rise over night. In the morning mould quickly into loaves 
and put into oiled pans. Rise till double in bulk and bake in a medium 
oven. Lukewarm water may be substituted for all, or part, of the milk, 
and one tablespoon of Karo (Crystal White) may be added to the milk 
whe n mixing 


BROWN BREAD 





2% cups Yellow Cornmeai ? teaspoons Baking Powder 
14 ¢ ip Argo Corn Starch / leaspoon Salt 
ls uf Fie ur / cup Karo 


lig ¢ 7 Rye Meai 


3} 9 cups Sour Milk 


IFT the dry ingredients together till thoroughly mixed. Add the 
Karo and stir in the sour milk. Mx well and steam four hours. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS 


2 cups Milk 





2 Yeast Cakes 


\4 cup Kas Crystal White ) Le ‘7 Lukewar m W ater 
1 tablespoon M > cups Flour, includi) 
1\% teaspoons S ibles poor tr 
) fi rf Yr? 
S' ALD the milk. Pour into the mixing bowl, and add the Karo (Crvs- 
J tal White), salt and Mazola. When lukewarm add the beaten whites 
t the gos. th ast dissolved in the warm water, and er ugh flour to 
ik thir batter Beat thorough cover, and let rise till about 
ul yulk Add enough flour to make a dough just as soft as can 
vandled. Turn onto floured board and knead until it is spongy and 
istic. Let it rise till triple in bulk. Turn onto a well-floured board 
1 out lightly about half an inch thick. Cut with a biscuit cutter 
previously dipped in flour. Dip the handle of a case knife in flour, and 


with it make a crease through the middle 














of each piece. Brush over half of the top 
of eac h piece with Mazola and press the 
edges together lightly. Place in a pan 
one inch apart. Cover, and let rise till 
light. Bake in a hot oven twelve to fif- 
teen minute S. 


Whenever your re- 


cipe calls for Corn 
Starch you know 


it means ARGO 
FREE 


A book of sixty-four pages that gives 
you the best recipes for sure results in 
preserving. Easy to follow. The Corn 
Products Cook Book is handsomely il- 
lustrated. Write us today for it. Corn 
Products Refining Co., P. O. Box 161, 
New York. 





CORN PRODULTS REANING OD 
GENERAL OFFICES NEW YORA.USA 
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THE WHY OF THE DOG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 
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She Easiest a 4 


ON'’T ask for toilet paper 
—ask for ScotTissue; 
it's the proper thing to do. 


Doubtless that is why nature endowed dogs 
with such powerful gastric juices. That, too, 
is why a dog is the easiest of all animals to 
poison—just as the daintily sniffing cat is one 
of the hardest. 

The habit of bolting food in great half- 
chewed gulps has endured to this day. So 
has another ancestral habit: when there were 
any bones left from the prehistoric dog’s 
feast, or when the dog chanced, for once, to 
have more food than he could gorge at a 
single meal, he had the wit to know it would 
be wise to save the left-overs for some hungry 
day, 

If he left the juicy bones lying where they 
were, or if he hid them in the underbrush, the 
scenting power of his comrades would dis- 
cover the hiding place. So he buried the 
bones. Just as his descendant, to-day, buries 
the bone he no longer is hungry enough to 
chew on. 

Around me, on the Sunnybank lawn, as 
T am writing this, several collies are sprawled, 
asleep. Theyarelyingon theirsides, stretched 
out as if dead. Why do soundly sleeping 
dogs lie like that, instead of curling up in a 
snugly graceful posture like the “ Slumbering 
Watchdog”’ in the pictures? 

Because it is perfect relaxation—such re- 
laxation as we humans can never achieve. 
And when a dog lies tightly curled up he 
either is not sound asleep or else he is cold or 
uncomfortable or ill. Total rest and total 
comfort and sufficient warmth—all are im- 
plied by that loosely sprawling position. 

Haven't you noticed your sleeping dog 
twitch his legs and curl his lips and growl or 
whimper or even bark? Do you know why 
he is doing that? 


EISdreaming. He is dreaming of battle 

or of the chase or of any one of a dozen 
other things. And, by the way, naturalists 
claim that the dog is the only animal which 
has the intelligence to dream. 

Have you wondered at the yearning of a 
dog to bay the moon? Do you know why he 
does that? In the dead centuries of wildness 
the bright moonlight nights were best fitted 
for the hunting down of game. For then 
scent and hearing could better be supple 
mented by eyesight. The game, too, browsed 
in the open on such nights. And as the full 
moon arose there arose with it the hunting 


chasing motor cars and fast-driven horses. 
Do you know why he does this? And do 
you know why the habit is more common 
among long-haired dogs, such as collies 
and setters, than among their short-haired 
brethren? 

Of old, the dog that did not give instant 
chase when his swift-fleeing prey leaped out 
from thicket or gully was the dog which did 
not catch that especial prey. When deer or 
sheep or goat broke cover and. flashed past 
him at full speed, he learned by instinct to 
dash after it without stopping to consider 
whether or not it was just what he wanted 
as a dinner. 


HE dog that made the most instantane- 

ous rush for such fleeing objects was the 
dog that got the best and most frequent din 
ners. Thus he was the strongest dog, the 
dog that was best able to transmit his traits 
and his emotions to his descendants. 

The rapid passing of motor car or of horse, 
to-day, awakens a flash of that ancient in 
stinct. And your dog sets off in pursuit. The 
habit once formed, he is not content to do 
only this, but waits at the roadside to way 
lay such vehicles as may come along. 

He is not vicious. He has no wish to harm 
the drivers. But he gallops alongside, bark 
ing and snarling in mock fury. Thus did his 
ancestors follow and harry the blunderingly 
galloping bull or buffalo, too large for them 
to pull down unaided. 

This almost irresistible throwback ante 
dates motor cars. Hundreds of dogs in earlier 
years lost their lives—as hundreds still lose 
them, every year—by chasing railroad trains. 
They dé it on the same principle, and with 
no conscious or logical reason. A North 
Jersey farmer, watching a puppy charging 
full tilt aftera whizzing express train, drawled 
the natural query: 

“YT wonder what that purp calc’lates on 
doin’ with the train if he ketches it?”’ 

Dogs of all sorts and conditions have this 
bothersome prehistoric tendency. But it is 
strongest in long-haired dogs. Because long- 
haired dogs are closer to their wild ancestors, 
in blood and breeding, than are the shorter 
haired and more distantly evolved varieties 

Toward winter the dog grows a splendidly 
thick undercoat and a longer and more 
luxuriant outer coat. This is much more 
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Dont ask for toilet 


coflissue 


roper thing to do. 





New York—Chicago Chester, Pa. 





Besides— 


No questions about quantity—no 
doubts about quality. 


In the dust-proof package of Scot- 
Tissue that your dealer hands to 
you there are 1000 counted sheets 
of exceptionally fine, wonderfully 
white and soft-textured tissue—like 
a thousand pieces of old linen. 


And the price is reasonable —es- 
pecially so because Scot Tissue ‘‘goes 
further.” Its absorbency is a scien- 
tific fact. 


If you send the children for toilet 
paper, tell them to ask for Scot Tissue. 


It's the p 


Scott Paper Company 





ScotTissue Products for Personal Hygiene 








paper, ask for 


San Francisco 








astirring of the 
olden uneasi- 
ness and the 
desire to give 
wild tongue 
come back to 
domesticated 
Towser when 
the full moon 
butts its way 
above the hori- 
zon murk. And, usually 
the ancestral yearnings ar 
crushed, midway, by 
horus of human expost 
lations and a voll 
empty bottles or shoes trot 
neighboring window But 
not before other dogs, for 
a mile around, have heard 
the howl and without 
knowingwhy—havecaught 
up what was once the 
hunt-cry of the wild. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ID you ever wonder 

why the barking of 
one dog will set all the 
other dogs in the neighbor 
hood to barking? If a cat 
squalls, her plaint is not 
taken up by every other 
cat within hearing. And 
the moo of a cow is not an 
swered from every nearby 
barnyard. 

This, too, is a throwback 
to the ancestral days of the 
pack; when the signal of 
one four-footed hunter was 
perforce answered by every 
other wild dog of his clan 
The community spirit still 
lives, in that rackety, mod- 
ern form. 

These are but a few of 
the countless throwback 
traits that show themselves 
in your dog’s commonest 
actions. For instance, in his 
tendency to turn around, 
once or twice, before lying 
down. This his forbears 
used to do, to beat down 
the stiff grass into a bed, 
and to scare therefrom 
any snake or centipede. 

Of all the annoying 
habits a dog can form, 




















‘ : ing howl for the short-haired dog. And, again, be 
ys than toilet paper. It IS a known the rest of the cause the former is closer to the wild. 
ig fl ; . ° yack. 
a value to every dealer in the nation. P To this day N SUMMER the coat begins to come 


out—usuaily samples of it are to be 
found all over the rugs and on the 
trouser legs or skirts of the victim’s 
owners. Nature is tempering the shorn 
lamb to the wind; even as she keeps 
the human skin from torture by thick- 
ening it into tan and then turning it 
thin and colorless during a sheltered 
indoor life. 

Because of this trait, some show col 
lies are never @llowed indoors, but must 
sleep in their kennels throughout the bitter 


est weather Their owners claim such ¢ 
posure gives the dogs a magnificent coat 
And such coats count high, in the matter 
point ”’ at shows 
Because he is so wondrously gifted 
itter of scent and hearing, your dog 


vretchedly nearsighted. He cannot see, a 

ellas you, by daylight; though he can set 
omewhat better than you in the dark. So 
he has come, through the ages, to rely on his 
eyes least of all his senses. He will follow his 
master’s scent through a mile of plowed 
field. He will not only hear his master’s call 
farther away than can any human ears, but 
he can read in that same call the most tiny 
changes of inflection and of mood a great 
deal more easily than can humans. 

If his master is in a crowd of people the 
dog will not try to pick him out by sight. 
The chances are that the whole crowd is 
more or less of a blur to him. But he will 
cast about for the trail of the shoes whose 
faint scent he knows. And he will cock his 
ears for a sound of the voice whose accents 
and direction can lead hint to his goal. 

That is why a lost dog, in street or road, 
will pause every few moments to sniff the 
ground, in frantic effort to strike the trail 

which may lead him to the man 
or woman he belongs to. 


f  se\ CONTINUED ON PAGE 135 
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Brings Beauty while You Sleep 


Confidently you face the searching light of the morning sun, knowing 
that the tired lines of the previous day have been softened and subdued 
by Pompeian NIGHT Cream. 


This improved cold cream brings, while you sleep, the beauty of a soft, 


youthful skin. Pompeian NIGHT Cream is for sale at all druggists’ at 50c 


and $1.00 a jar. 


Other popular Pompeian toilet preparations are Pompeian DAY 
Cream (vanishing), which removes face shine; 
Powder, a powder that stays on; Pompeian BLOOM, a rouge that won't 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream; and Pompeian FRAGRANCE 
(a 30c talcum with an exquisite new odor). Samples and Art Panel sent 
for a dime. Clip the coupon now. 
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Marguerite Clark Calendar and Samples 


Miss Marguerite Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian 
Beauty Art Panel entitled “Absence Cannot Hearts Divide.” The rare 
beauty and charm of Miss Clark are faithfully reproduced in dainty colors 
in this Art Panel. Size, 28 x 734 inches. Price, 10c. Samples of the three 
Instant Beauty preparations, Pompeian Beauty Powder, Pompeian Day 
Cream, and Pompeian Bloom, seat with the Art Panel. 
Pompeian Night Cream and Pompeian Fragrance, a talcum. All for 
a dime (in coin). Clip coupon now. 


Guarantee 


The name Pompeian on any package is your guarantee of quality and safety. 
Should you not be completely satisfied, the purchase price will be gladly refunded 
by The Pompeian Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 


2001 Payne Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Made in Canada 


Also samples of 


Pompeian BEAUTY 


“Don't Envy Beauty— 
Use Pompeian” 

















“Absence Cannot 
Hearts Divide" 
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THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 

2001 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for 1921 Marguerite Clark 
Art Panel entitled “Absence Cannot Hearts Divide.” 
Also send Instant Beauty samples and samples of Night 
Cream and Fragrance (a talcum). 


Name 








City _ State - 





Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade requested 
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When you say Sunsweet to your 
grocer— remember that Sunsweet is a 
designation of quality, not size. Ask 

for the 5-lb. carton of Sunsweet Prunes; 
and if your grocer is not supplied, see 
that you are served from the 25-lb. box 
of Sunsweet Prunes carried by grocers 
everywhere. Sunsweet Apricots are to be 
had either in the 11-0z. carton or from the 
regular 25-lb. box supplied to all grocers. 
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There’s a year“round Santa at work and at 
play in the sun-swept orchards of Califor: 
nia. Thanks to this cheery force of Nature, 
SunsweeT Prunesand Apricotsare natural 
“sweetmeats”—rich in fruit sugar. To trans- 
form these fine, fullflavored fruits into fes- 


tive food-desserts is easy—for example: 


Sunsweet Prune Confection 
Wash Sunsweet Prunes in warm water; dry, remove pits, 
fill centers with salted almonds. Press together, brush over 
with slightly beaten white of egg, roll in shredded cocoanut; 
let dry. Walnut or pecan nuts may replace almonds. 


Sunsweet Plum Pudding 

One cup soft bread crumbs; 1 cup chopped suet; 1 cup 
chopped apples; % cup brown sugar; 1 cup chopped Sun- 
sweet Prunes (uncooked); %{ cup shredded citron; 1 cup 
flour sifted with % teaspoon each salt, soda, nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice; 4 cup molasses; 3 eggs, beaten sep- 
arately. Mix in order given, folding in beaten white of egg 
at the last. Grease pudding mold, pour in mixture; have mold 
only twothirds filled. Cover; place on rack in kettle of boil- 
ing water; steam 3 hours, with water boiling constantly. 


Sunsweet Apricot Cobbler 
One egg, well beaten; 34 cup sugar; 1 cup sifted flour; 1 tea- 
spoon baking powder; 4% cup milk; % teaspoon vanilla; 
2 tablespoons melted butter; 1 cup Sunsweet Apricots 
(cooked). Add sugar to beaten egg gradually, beating well; 
add flour sifted with baking powder, alternately with milk; 
beat well,add flavoring and melted butter. Put apricots in a 
buttered baking dish, pour over batter and bake in a moder- 
ate oven. Serve with juice from apricots or a pudding sauce. 


These recipes offer but the merest hint of 
what you can achieve—in the way of deli- 
ciousness and economy—with SuNSWEET 
Prunes and Apricots. Our Recipe Packet 
shows many more. Send for it today—it’s 
free! Address California Prune & Apricot 
Growers Inc., 2019 Market St.,San Jose,Cal. 
An association of 10,000 growers. 


% alito1 nia sN Nature~Flavored 


PRUNES ® APRICOTS 
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THE WHY OF THE DOG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 


And, by the way, if there is any more 
pitiful sight in all the myriad pitiful sights of 
a big city than a lost dog looking in panic 
hopelessness for his master, I have yet to 
see it. If Herod ordered the slaughter of the 
innocents after watching a troop of small 
boys chasing and teasing such a dog, then 
there is a whole lot to be said in his de- 
fense. 

Strap a hideously torttring muzzle on a 
dog’s sensitive nose, marring his scent powers 
and keeping him from panting, and then let 
him get lost in a city street—with a mob of 


boys after him—and you have a real-life 
tragedy, none the less terrible because its 
hero chances to have four feet and a heart 


instead of two feet and an intellect 


Do you know why your dog lowers his 
head when he growls and why he throws up 
his head when he barks? 


The lowered head goes with the first move 
of battle. The head is instinctively dropped 
to protect the most vulnerable and vital part 


of the body—the throat. This from the at- 
tack of fellow dogs. But the principle and 
the attitude are the same when he is enraged 
by a human or some other non-canine foe. 
As to the barking: In the first place, to 


do full justice to it, the dog’s head must be 
thrown at least a few inches back. The for- 
mation of his vocal cords and throat tends 
to make him lift the head when he barks. 


OREOVER, there is nothing of battle 
or of true threat in a bark. It isa gay 
challenge, an announcement, a welcome, a 
vent for any of a dozen kinds of excitement. 
But it is not a declaration of war. As often 
as not it goes with a violent wagging of the 


tail. He knows there is no need for a low- 
ering of the head. The jugular is not 
threatened. 


Most of the moldy old proverbs are founded 
on granite fact. And none more so than the 
ancient wheeze which says: “A barking dog 
never bites.” 

True, later investigation or provocation 
may change the noncommittal bark into a 
growl and may set the gaily upflung head to 
drooping. When these things happen, look 
out! Especially if a curling of the upper lip 
goes with the growl. But while he is still 
barking he is harmless enough. 

Did you ever notice that when two puppies 
are at play their favorite ruse is to dive at 
each other’s forelegs? Do you know why 
they do this? 

All puppy play is a direct throwback and 
an outcropping of instinct. Instinct of battle 
makes the wolf or the wild dog or the collie 
seek to « ripple a foe by the breaking of his 
forelegs. The same instinct makes the enemy 
do some mighty clever footwork to avoid 
this mishap. 

And the puppy, without understanding at 
all why he does it, bites merrily at his play- 
mate’s foreleg. Thanks to the defensive half 
of that same instinct, he seldom is allowed 
to gain a grip on it. 

Thus, in olden days, baby wolves playing 
together at the door of their lair unconsciously 
taught themselves and one another the vari 
yus offensive and defensive moves that later 


were to save them from death in some pack 
hght 

TATURE is forever giving her children 
i sugar-coated courses of training in mat- 


ters which may some day be of life-or-death 
concern to them. But not all of her children 
are wise enough to heed the teachings so 
readily as do the so-called “lower animals.” 

Have you noticed that dogs are apt to lie 
around, panting, before a thunderstorm 
comes up? Often you may see them doing 
this before the first black cloud or distant 
rumble gives you a hint that the storm is on 
its way. 

The panting—or perspiring through the 
tongue—is one due to nervousness or 
warmth. But, far more, it is due to a diffi- 
culty of breathing. The approach of the 
storm does queer things to the atmosphere, 
as scientists have proved 
And the dog’s super-delicate 
organism is touched by this 
atmospheric change long be- 
fore human lungs can feel it. 
By restlessness and by pant- 


ing he makes known, to all 
PO ae A 
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who have the wit to understand him, that a 
thunderstorm is brewing. 


And, by the same token, the average 
dog—even the dog that is not gunshy 


hates a thunderstorm; perhaps because it 
makes free breathing difficult for him; 
perhaps his subconscious self recalls the 
havoc wrought by such terrific storms among 
the denizens of the jungle or wildwood that 
was his ancestral home—this supposition oi 
mine is pure guesswork; take it or leave it. 
When you scrat« h-the average dog’s back 
why does he assume*a fatuous grin and be 
gin to scratch his own side with one of his 


hind legs? 
Vo set up a series of emotions in 
that keenly sensitive 
which enmesh his spine 
his side-scratching are 
tations of it. Just as your own grin and 
wriggle are the involuntary reaction when 
someone tickles you under the arms or in the 
ribs. You’re not so tremendously different, 
organically, from your dog, you know. In 
fact, he has the phy sical advantage over 
you in a hundred ways. 

rhere are certain scents that are a delight 
to your dog, and certain scents that are 
torture to him. Just as certain scents please 
or disgust humans. But the scents that 
please you or displease you are not those 
that have the same effect on your dog. 

Tobacco and liquor and sachets and bot- 
tled perfumes—the smell of all of these is 
obnoxious to dogs. On the other hand, car- 
rion has an almost irresistible lure for them. 
Grown dogs do not eat carrion. They merely 
roll their shoulders in it, reveling in the 
aroma, and, doubtless, wondering sadly why 
humans are so disgusted by their presence 
in house or on veranda for hours after- 
ward, 

If a dog’s painfully sensitive nostrils can 
put up with the anguish caused them by 
tobacco-reek or by pungent French per- 
fumes, for the sake of being near the humans 
he loves, surely he must marvel at the fierce 
command of banishment that greets him 
when he comes back from an ecstatic rolling 
session with the very dead carcass of some 
animal 

One of the odors that appeals most strongly 
to the normal dog is the scent of aniseed 
It is on this principle that an aniseed bag 
is dragged along a hunt course to attract 
the hounds when a live fox is not avail- 


able. 


have 
mass oO! nerves 
And his grin and 


involuntary manifes- 


WILY dog man took advantage of a ca- 

nine trait, some quarter-century ago, 
and profited vastly thereby. Here is the 
story—it is true in every detail: 

This man was summoned to the home of 
his employer—a magnate of international 
fame whom he had never met. He was sent 
for that the employer might look him over 
and decide on his fitness for a delicate and 
lucrative mission. The employer had three 
beagles which were his inseparable com 
panions and which were decidedly stand- 
offish with nearly everybody else. 

Thé employer was also wont to go on the 
utterly idiotic theory that it is well to trust 


only such people as dogs show a fondness 
lor of all asinine theories this is the most 
foolish. The worst crooks often are wor 


shiped by their dogs. And one of the noblest 
and holiest men of my acquaintance cannot 
make a dog stay in the same room with him. 
It is a question of magnetism, not merit 

When the subordinate was ushered into 
the august presence of his chief the latter’s 
three beagles rushed at the newcomer, and 
danced about him and fawned at his feet 
and actually licked his boots. The employer 
was amazed. Never before had his pets 
shown such fondness for a stranger. Acting 
on his silly theory as to the dogs’ judgment 
of human nature, he gave the man the im- 
portant mission he sought and raised his 
salary besides. 

Whereat, the crafty subordinate went 
home rejoicing—and dusted out of his 
trousers cuffs the ounce or two of powdered 
aniseed he had strewn so care- 
fully into them. 

A bit of simple dog-lore had 
just given him his start in life. 
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HE attractive kitchen dresser illustrated here sug- 

gests the beauty and utility of all Curtis Woodwork. 
Curtis Woodwork throughout will add much comfort 
and character to the home you build. 


Are you acquainted with the Curtis Service 
who are interested in Better Built Homes? 


to those 
If not, here 


is the opportunity to find out all about this remarkable 
service, which is as available to you as your lumber 


dealer is accessible. 


You will get many ideas for con- 


venience, beauty, and economy from Curtis Service that 


might otherwise escape you. 


Curtis entrances, porches, windows, stairways, book- 


cases, sideboards, 


kitchen dressers, 


buffets, 


chests of 


drawers, clothes closets, and other permanent built-in 


furniture will give your home that charm you most de- 


sire. 


All Curtis Woodwork is created to be beautiful as 


well as convenient and economical, and has been designed 


by 


The Curtis Companies also retained 


Trowbridge & Ackerman, New York architects. 


lrowbridge x 


Ackerman to design over two hundred artistic, practical 


houses. Pictures, plans, 


and descriptions of these 


houses have been prepared for you as the initial step 


in the selection of your new home. 


Ask your 
portfolio of “ 


If there is no Curtis dealer in your 


stamps (50c in Canada 


and the 


Curtis dealer to have us send you FREE 
Better Built Homes.”’ 


14e_: 
town, send Z25c 1n 


portfolio you desire will 


be sent you direc ca Ask for ” Better Built Hon es a Vol 
ume VI, if you are interested in houses of three, four, and 
five rooms; Volume VII, for houses of six, seven, and 


eight rooms. 


oe , ee aos 
Begin now to get acquainted with Curtis 


Woodwork and Curtis Service, so that when you are 


ready to build you will 


not be overlooking the many 


possibilities that this woodwork and this serv ice otter you. 


is66 


CurTiS 


, WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 
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CURT IS SER\ ICE Bl REAL » 3065—4065 So. Second St., ¢ linton, lowa 
Mar Distributing Plant 
Oklahoma City, Okla Detroit, Mich Lincoln, Neb Sioux City, lowa W ausau, Wis 
Topeka, Kan. Minneapolis, Minn Clinton, lowa Dayton, Ohio Chicago, Ill, 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 
ee6 
The makers of Cur7TiS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction t 
**We're not satished unless you are’’ 
CURTIS SERVICE BUREAL 


3065-4065 So. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 
Enclosed find cents in stamps, for which please 
send me Portfol f Bett Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, 


of Better Built Ho 


ses) 25¢ 


5 room hou 2§c; Portt 


Vol. VII (6, 7, 8 room h 


ses) mes, 


Canada 
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SOhe CHENEY 


ALL MUSIC FINDS FULL AND TRUE EXPRESSION IN ITS MELLOW TONES 
































CA VIOLIN’S Resonance in °Ghe Cheney 


Tue essential principles of violin construction 
are found in the resonator of each CHENEY. 
The gracefully curving form; the time-seasoned, 
carved spruce wood; the true resonating 
principle—all are identical. They combine in 
bestowing remarkable richness and resonance. 
The mellow tonal beauty, which has made the 
music of the violin so beloved, has also become 
a distinctive factor in THe CHENey’s musical 
quality. And, like that wonderful instrument, 
the longer you play it, the sweeter it grows. 


Tht CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY . CHICAGO . NEW YORK 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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with 
squirrel- 
| mounted stopper, fits 
into a hole in stand 





This merry pie- 
man rings a sure- 


bell when 
his movable arm is 
wriggled by the rod 
passing through his 


He is 12% 


inches high, and 
black and white 
except for 
tray and his bright 
red stockin 


uis blue 


Inkbotile, 
inches high, has two 
cup hooks in her back 
\| to hold a pen 
| bottle, 


its red cork matching 
: gay ribbons 


7 he 


its 





December, 1921 


| THESE CHRISTMAS TOYS 


Were Made by Convalescing Soldiers 
Under the Direction of Katherine Kellogg 


at Hoff General Hospital, Fox Hills, then going over the outline with a pencil or 
Staten Island, by convalescent soldiers, offer pointed stick. Enamel is best for painting, 
many suggestions for toy making at home. _ but water colors, with a coat of white shellac, 
| They were cut with jig saws or coping saws, may also be used. Black lines to bring out 
over designs with the fewest possible angles, the design are put on after the paint is dry. 
from poplar one-half to one inch thick. If |The toys may be fitted into stands by chisel- 
designing your own toys or sketching these ing grooves about a quarter of an inch deep 
seems too difficult, pictures in children’s and gluing, or by nailing. Button molds 
books, on magazine covers or in advertise- make the best wheels and should be put on 
ments may be transferred by placing the with washers on both sides of the wheel. 


| 
| 
| HE toys on this page, which were made _ picture over carbon paper on the wood and 
| 
| 
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Peter Rabbit is one of a set of tenpins 
§ inches high, with small stands easy 


. , 
tip over The curled-up bunn 
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To make a crawlin; 
turtle, paint an oval 

by &% inches olive 
color, with black and 
blue outlines l/pon 
washers nail four 
Pieces oO] wood fwo 
vith wheels, one with 
legs and head, and on 


h legs and tail 


- , 
fhis blue-eved white 
kitten—10 inches from 


black paw to black tail 


tip—has a green stand 
f nder the nur 
! r and hold i 
botted t 
) 
y ry ; 
( incl i 
; ; ; } ; 


This is just the kind of doll’s bed that 
one has always wished for. Up each 
1014-inch blue post climbs a playful 
Teddy Bear, with bright pink bou 
round his chuffy neck. Headpieces, 
10\5 by 34 inches, are glued into slits-at 
top, and 15-inch pieces into other slits 
for sides Through tiny holes bored 
in the side pieces, strings are woven 
from side to side to hold the mattress 
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The Most Thoughtful Gift of All 


JEAR-AROUND freedom from 
y spirit-breaking housecleaning 
drudgery—days upon days of 
longed-for leisure and craved recreation 
—hours of delight in a home that is 
satisfyingly clean and restfully sweet— 
what more could any woman wish for? 


Yet that is only part of what the 
gift of a Royal Electric Cleaner means 
to her. The best part—and the reason 
why she will prize the Royal above all 
other gifts—is that it so aptly expresses 
your appreciation of her unceasing ef- 
fort to keep the home bright and full 
of cheer. 





The Royal with its powerful cleans- 
ing air stream draws out all the deeply 
embedded grit and with it the sur- 
face dirt, hair, threads and lint. Its 
use means cleaner, brighter, longer- 
wearing rugs. 


Show your thoughtfulness by giving 
her a Royal. And be sure to include 
the attachments. With them the 
Royal is a complete housecleaning 
plant that will meet every cleaning 
purpose. Furniture, upholsteries, 
draperies, hardwood floors, bed cloth- 
ing—everything that catches dirt and 
dust is thoroughly cleaned 
and freshened by irresistible 
purifying suction of the 
Royal which cleans by air 


alone. 
ELEC “TRI CCLEANER Many of her household 


"Cleans By Air-Aione! 


possessions give a woman 


satisfaction. In a few she 


experiences pride. But for her Royal 
Electric Cleaner she has a genuine 
affection. 


To her it represents something 
more than an unusually efficient 
machine. Its contribution to her com- 
fort and well-being has invested the 
Royal with qualities that are akin to 
human. * 

In this light it is not surprising 
that thousands of women feel that they 
are doing their friends a real service by 
recommending the Royal. 


THE P.A.GEIER COMPANY 


5101 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





BY INVITATION 

MEMBER OF 
Membership in the 
Rice Leaders of the 
World Association is 
your assurance of dem- 
onstrated merit and un- 


questioned integrity. 
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cA Christmas Oiff 
of ! Rare Ditncion 


leurs 


d/Amour 


FLOWERS OF LOVE 


Oxtratt. 
Gau de ‘ TJorlelte, 
Savon. Fide. 

Sachel, Qale, 
CBrilhantine. 


A generous sample will be 
sent youon receipt of 10° 


ROGER & GALLET 


25 WEST 32%? STREET 
NEW YORK 


Creators of Rare Perfumes 
of 


Paris 
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GIFTS THE CHILDREN WILL 
TREASURE 


Long After Christmas Day 











The toilet of the 


has this baby basket. 
meshed, 


basket’s sides. 


dish, comb, 


To make this quilted bath mat, bind 
a small-sized crib pad with three- 
quarter-inch blue tape, and appli- 
Home 
embroidering 


qué on it a blue linen duck 
Pattern No. 4445 
feet, bill, 


eye and wings in yellow. 





The writing- 
paper pad above 
equipped with 
most inspiring 
stationery, one 
child can make 
for another. She 
has only to line 
a piece of pebbled 
oilcloth, 11% by 
7V%4 inches, with 
yellow Japanese 
crépe and fasten 
a 2\%-inch strip 
of oilcloth across 
the bottom with a 
neat blanket stitch 
of yellow wool. 





youngest 
member of the doll family is 
not a bit of trouble when one 
Anopen- 
inexpensive basket 
was painted with white 
enamel, and a pad of 
muslin, covered with 

Swiss, was made for the bot- 
tom, with a lace-edged ruffle 
of the Swiss the height of the 
Through the 
chinks in top of basket run 
pink baby ribbon, with spaces 
left at intervals to hold the soap 
towels and other 
miniature toilet accesscries. 


pink 
dotted 








When one sits on the floor to play jack 
straws, it is nice to have a black oilcloth 
turtle, stuffed with cotton, for a cushion 
The body is thirteen inches long by ten 
wide, and to it are firmly sewed a green 
felt tail and a head, with tiny eyes of red 


four fat yel 


felt, and 
low felt legs. The fa 

tidious baby will like 
the linen bib at the left, 
inwhicha kitten is out- 
lined in a tiny square 
witha buttonhole stitch, 
the material around it 
cut away and the little 
animal held in place 
with a buttonholed web. 
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Any child who owns a_ peg-top 
printing set can make the bag for 
small laundry pieces shown above 
and the candy-box cover at the left 
For the bag 
bleached muslin is printed three 
inches from bottom with two rows 


a half yard of un- 


2.4 of triangles, the inner points of 
» which are joined with yellow em- 
oe) broidery cotton; drawing strings 
are run through loose stitches of 

hem. Orange Japanese paper is 

printed with an arrowhead for box. 


By cherishing the 
tin boxes inwhich 
crackers, small 
cakes, baking 
powder, and so on 
have come, paint- 
ing them with two 
coats of yellow 
enamel, pasting 
a lining of un- 
bleached muslin 
inside and 
Mother Goose 
figures cut from 
chintz on the out- 
side, an adorable 
bureau set can be 
made. 
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Make one room serve as two 


Besides being beautiful and artistic, the Kroehler 
Daven-O is a highly practical piece of furniture 
as well. 

The 


may be used as a davenport; or, by one easy, 


Kroehler Daven-O folds and unfolds— 
well-balanced motion it may be converted into 
a bed—full-size, sanitary and luxuriously com- 
fortable. Thus, it both adds to the attractiveness 
of the home and promotes economy. It mate- 
rially enlarges the sleeping accommodations— 
makes one room seem like two—saves rent— 
saves coal. 

Nothing could convey the ‘‘season’s greetings’’ 
more aptly or uniquely than one of these charm- 
ing home necessities. 

The Kroehler Daven-O comes in two lengths 
—long, for large rooms, short, for small rooms. 
Either contains a full-size, patented folding 


metal bed-frame, sagless springs and a Kroehler 
made 30-lb. felted cotton, removable mattress 
—high-grade, dependable. (See label. ) 


Ample room for pillows, extra coverings, etc., 
in folded bed. 


A splendid variety of Modern Overstuffed, 
Colonial and Period styles, luxuriously uphol 
stered in richest tapestries, velours, leather or 
leather substitutes. All woods—all finishes—but 
one high standard of quality, fully guaranteed. 


Go to your furniture dealer at once and see a 
demonstration of a Kroehler Daven-O. 


The Kroehler trade-mark on every Daven-O is 
the sign of the genuine. To insure service, 
saving and satisfaction, look for it in buying. 


Handsome illustrated booklet, with name of 


nearest dealer, mailed upon request. Write. 
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Factories at: 


Naperville, lll. Binghamton, N. Y. 


KROEHLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Kaukakee, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: 


Stratford, Ontario 
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Money and Labor 
| Saving Hints for 


Home Sewing 
Edited hy Hazel L.Hunt ol 
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UFFLES and plaitings, 
shirring and puffings in- 
dicate that Dame Fashion 

is in a happy mood. She is 
revelling in the frills she loves. 
Not since the olden days when 
dresses were literally laden with 
them, have they been so popular. 
But today we no longer have 
to spend hours and hours making 
them. 

By this we do not mean that 
you can buy whatever you like 
ready-made. Of course you 
might; but they are ridiculously 
high priced. 

Here is a simple little thing, 
a saleswoman will say, bringing 
out a demure little coquette of 
a ruffled dress. It captivates you 
instantly. Then when you calmly 
question the 


tiously 


price or 
slance at the 
your heart sinks at the 


surrepti- 
price tag 
how 
figure asked 


You simply refuse to pay such 


prices. You know you could 
make it at one-third the cost, 
but the frills look so “fussy” 
that you hesitate at the work 


involved. 


~ — 
The Greist 


I enclose 





lingerie, et« 


Sewing 








ifg. Co., 446 Blake St., New Haven, Conn. 


| Nearly 100 suggestions for 


ite in apr 


ashion in 


ruffles and frills 


he ruffles that bedeck the frocks 
in the stores are run off at the 
rate of a yard a minute by means 
of an attachment fastened to 
a sewing machine. You can do 
the same thing on your sewing 


machine with the Greist Five- 
Stitch Ruffler. 
In addition to doing plain 


ruffling it will make most at- 
tractive plaiting by simply chang- 
ing the adjustment. It will form 
groups of gathers or plaits. And 
it does all this automatically. 
You simply set it for whatever 
form of trimming you want and 
out roll your ruffles or plaitings. 
It's so easy, and just think of 
the money you can save! 


Hemming for frills 


The hemming of all the strips 
that are necessary to make ruf- 
fles and plaitings is no labor at 
all with your Greist Hemmer. 
It does the turning at the time 
that the machine sews. Besides 
the Ruffler and Hemmer, Greist 
Attachments include others that 
do binding, braiding, tucking and 
edge stitching. 


Make sure that Greist Attach- 
ments come with the new sewing 
machine you buy. Ask the dealer 
to show them to you and explain 
their uses. 


If your present machine is 
not equipped with these Attach- 
ments, you can purchase them 
and have them demonstrated at 
your local sewing machine store 


Greist Attachments are fully 
guaranteed and should last a 
life-time. 

lo aid you in making easily and 
quickly the hundreds of beautiful thing 


Attach 
we have pre pared the booklet 
listed below. Simply check on the cou 
you wish, fill in your name 


possible with the use of Greist 
ments 


pon the ones 
address and make of your sewing ma 
chine, and mail with the correct amount 
(coin or stamps) to The Greist Manu- 
facturing Company, 446 Blake St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


ATTACHMENTS 


for sewing machines 


The illustrations show only three 
of the many stylish trimmings 
which can be made with the 
Greist Five-Stitch Ruffler 


Please mail me the booklets which 


Il have checked. My sewing machine is a 
SEWING EFFICIENCY (25e, regular price 50c) 
A70 page book brimming 
| making host 


ver withclear, practical directio; sfor 
of attractive articles—dresses, children’s clothes, 
The ony ¢c mplete book 


[] TRIMMINGS (10c) Oo RUFFLING, ENG cree 


AND SHIRRING 


Illustrates and tells how the 


: j vy making tt 
uIcKly and iy iking the 
: martest of ruffling, plaiting and 
h trimmings used nm ex 
7 hirring, which are practically 
| - 8 and lingerie. A impossible to make by hand.can 
. h delight j 
jt k filled with delightful ideas be made in only a few minutes 
| in execution yet so by using the Greist Five-Stitch 
| 


Ruffler 


ca>rance 
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The significant fact about this plucky 
woman producer is she has won back for her- 
self and her hired actors the old and almost 
innumerable Drew clientele. The prince of 
drolls is gone, but the Drew comedies live 
on, thanks to the woman producer who is 
past mistress of their comic spirit. In actual 
directorial achievement, hers is the credit for 
at least twenty humorous screen stories, 
each of half-hour length and making up a 
total of forty thousand feet of photographed, 
edited and widely circulated film. 

To a very large extent in motion pictures 
to-day the art vision is the woman’s, the 
executive force and direction the man’s. 
The direct productive help of refined and 
cultivated feminine intelligence has been 
truly enormous. In many studios the phys 
ical completion of the picture—assembly, 
cutting, inserting of titles—was turned over 
to “film girls” and ‘“‘cutter girls.”” The 
qualities of good taste, quit kness, neatness 
and ready grasp of the pictorial and the 
concrete were found invaluable in this 
mechanical branch. 

Woman in the literary department quickly 
justified her presence too. The director’s 
wife helped him on the stories, or the studio 
worried along with filming standard fiction 
or drama and occasionally buying scripts 
from free lances. Presently the better half 
of Mister Director achieved a permanent 
corner in the studio, or the young lady from 
Oshkosh or Hartford who had mailed in 
several clever scripts was sent for and in- 
stalled as scenario writer. 

Though in many studios the editor still 
clung to the “‘man’s world” idea, in many 
others there was an influx of women staff 
writers, so much so that the visitor to the 
scenario department was as likely as not to 
find a manless Eden. 

In the actual making as well as the writing 
of the staple love stories, women also found 
congenial activities. The costumer was 
usually a woman. The selection of furniture 
and decorations was often intrusted by the 
director to 4 woman helper. Thus gradually 
they became familiarized with all depart 
ments of the work and relieved the despised 
movies of the gaucheries of bad manners, the 
offenses against household taste, the illiterate 
phraseology and the often ridiculous situa- 
tions that made the new medium contempt 
ible to the refined and educated 


When Writers Directed 


N! JW and again a woman scenario editor 
1 N would direct a picture. Among those 
who have one or more pictures to their credit 
are Jeanie MacPherson, the dramatist, now 
a writer, editor and assistant director at the 
Lasky studio; Ruth Ann Baldwin, who di 
rected no less than six Universal stars; 
lsie Jane Wilson, also a Universalite, who 


produced ‘Doha Perfecta’” and ‘The 
Dream Lady”; E. Magnus Ingleton, who 


was a scenario writer and afterward director; 
Ann Maxwell, as assistant director of the 
Vitagraph; Gauntier, the actress, 
upervising director of the Dodge Films and 
codirector of ‘‘From the Manger to the 
Cross.’” Why, even back in the early days the 
Frenchwoman, Mme. Alice Blache, showed 
the ‘‘man’s job” could be done by managing 
several of the Solax companies at the Gau 
monts’ American branch and directing a 
good many of the short films then in vogue 
Of recent years Mme. Blache has not been 
so active, but has to her credit at least two 
full-length features of fair excellence, one of 
them starring Geraldine O’Brien and the 
other Dolores Cassinelli. 


Gene 





WOMEN DIRECTORS OF PLAYS 
AND PICTURES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 





Lois Weber Seems to Enjoy Watering the Garden on Her Studio Grounds 


The latest instance of a directorial marital 
partnership is the Park-De Grasse Produc- 
tions, Inc., and of an actress directing in- 
stead of sensitizing the camera, Lillian Gish. 

When Joseph De Grasse trod the boards 
of the sunlit stages of Los Angeles, Ida May 
Park was a prctific writer of scenarios and 
turned out acceptable play vehicles for Mary 
MacLaren, Louise Glaum, Digby Bell, 
Louise Lovely, and others. As the actor was 
promoted from acting to directorship, he 
naturally sought scenarios from the home 
font. Next, man and wife codirected Doro 
thy Phillips in ‘‘The Fires of Rebellion,” 
and presently Miss Park came before the 


public as a full-fledged director. She did 
“The Rescue,” by Hugh M. Kahler; 
“Vanity Pool,’ “The Amazing Wife,” 


“The Model’s Confession,”’ and in the sum 
mer of 1920 released through Robertson 
Cole “The Butterfly Man,” starring Lew 
Cody. This was a George Barr McCutcheon 
story which she first rewrote and then di 
rected under the studio supervision of 
Gasnier. Her work shows considerable 
command of emotional resource and a de- 
cided turn for portraying the so-called ‘high 
flyers” of society. The characters are well 
selected, beautifully posed; the backgrounds 
are exceedingly artistic; besides all which 
there’s capable management of large groups 
of people and of intricate, exciting scenes. 


Would Rather Obey Than Direct 


DULL winter and a production schedule 

that took the D. W. Griffith forces to 
Florida and busied Chet Withey with the 
filming of “Romance,” led Lillian Gish a 
year ago to direct her sister Dorothy in the 
feature, “ Remodeling Her Husband,” re- 
leased by Paramount. 

The Lillian Gish temperament is hardly 
the kind one would expect to see in executive 
command. Indeed, Miss Gish frankly says 
she would rather obey than direct and let 
somebody else shoulder the blame for the 
mistakes. But, on the other hand, Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish, like their friends the 
Pickfords, have been players since infancy 
Knowing stage business backward, they 
were able to write the continuity in short 
order and to tell the actors what was wanted. 
The chief difficulties were caused by bad 
weather and the lack of attractive exteriors 
under the prevailing winter conditions. The 
old Henry M. Flagler place in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., was the scene of the girls’ activities; 
in the Griffith studio, now located there, they 
made such a good job of it that ‘“‘ Remodeling 
Her Husband” has proved one of the most 
successful of the many releases in which the 
sportive and madcap Dorothy appears. 

Mary Pickford has much to say in the 
direction of her own pictures. The more 
practiced and capable the star, the more he 
or she naturally shares in the work. And of 
the thirty or forty young women closely and 
intimately associated with big production 
through writing continuity in studio and 
daily seeing their writing realized by stage 
settings, acting and working of camera and 
lights, it is safe to say that every one of them 
is at least a near-director 

Expert studio authors like Frances Marion, 
Ouida Bergere, Clara Beranger, Eve Unsell, 
Anita Loos, for example, could quickly step 
forward and fill the directorial gaps if mere 
man quit. In the next five years there will 
undoubtedly be a large number of women 
made productions and the feminine influence 
will be fully “fifty-fifty’”’ in Studio Land, 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 143 
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ROBABLY some of the best recipes you ever tried 

were given to you by other women. In fact, many 
of the very best recipes in existence are not in the 
regular cook books at all, but are known only in 
certain families or at least in very small circles. If 
you have any such recipes, send them in to us and 
try for the cash prizes offered. That is the idea of 
the Borden Recipe Club—to distribute superior 
recipes among its members. 


HOW THE BORDEN RECIPE ALBUM 
WORKS 


First you receive the loose-leaf binder made of stout 
material, so that you can use it continually day in 
and day out and not have it wear out. This album, 
with separate page arrangement, permits you to add 
to your collection of recipes from time to time and 
put each in place so you can locate it conveniently. 
Along with the original binder will be sent the first 
installment of recipes as a foundation to start with. 
Not all of them will be distinctly “milk dishes”. 
But aftér all, most cooking does call for milk, and 
so puddings, custards, cakes, cream pies, muffins, 
ice cream and candies will have a prominent place. 
When the first prize contest closes—only dessert 
recipes are to be entered in this—the winning rec- 
ipes will go to club members on additional sheets 
Malted Milk that fit into the binder. There is no extra fee for 
Milk Chocolate this. There are no club dues. Your membership 
Condenesd Coffee fee, 25c, covers every cost, although it would not 
even pay the price of the cover if you were to 
purchase one like it. But we are anxious to get 


Bordent 
THE NATION’S 
MILK 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 
Evaporated Milk 





Established 1857 







Mark of THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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the best home recipes there are for desserts where 
Borden’s Eagle Brand can be used— that is, dishes 
which call for both milk and sugar. Hence we are 
willing to make this offer. 


SUPERIOR FLAVOR IN DESSERTS 
—AND ECONOMY 


Pure, rich milk and sugar are blended together in 
Eagle Brand to produce a specially prepared cook- 
ing milk, which saves sugar and also gives a richer 
flavor than milk and sugar used separately. An 
easy way to distinguish this difference is by using 
Eagle Brand in coffee. Eagle Brand gives you the same 
difference in all dessert cooking. Another thing: 
your cream pies and puddings won’t “separate’’, 
and you can always regulate your cooking—the 
milk and sugar proportions are always the same. 


RECIPE PRIZE CONTEST 


Everyone is invited to compete, especially members 
of the Borden Recipe Club. The first contest is for 
dessert recipes in which Eagle Brand can be used. 
Decide which is your best and send in the recipe only. 
All recipes must be in the hands of the BordenCom- 
pany by January 15th, 1921. 54 prizes are to be 
awarded. First prize $100; second $50; third and 
fourth $25 each; ten of $10 each; forty more of $5 
each. And anyway, we will send new pages of rec- 
ipes to you free. Your album will always be up-to- 
date. Join now, using the blank at bottom of page. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building 108 Hudson Street New York City 























“Chature 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
EW YORK, U. s. A 






THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building, New York 


Address 





1 wish to join the Borden Recipe Club. Kindly send me the new Recipe Album. 25c for member- 
ship fee enclosed. Send also particulars of the Borden Recipe Contest. 
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La saison trés _Joyeuse A 
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Now, indeed, will Mademoiselle § 
exclaim, “Un Noél trés joyeux!” g 
% 

3 

¢ 


OR are not these Djer-Kiss sets full of the 

very charm of the Christmas Holiday—la 
saison trés joyeuse? Do they not breathe that 
very spirit of discernment which selects the 
appropriate gift, the thoughtful gift for friend or 
for the well-loved? 

Yes. These paquets de Noél—in combinations 
so pleasingly varied —reflect the charm of right 
giving and bring, too, the very grace of Paris to 
the toilette and the dressing table. 

Or—it may be—you wish a simpler gift? Then 
—whether you choose the Extract, Face Powder, 
Toilet Water or one of the reste, you will find 
even in a single Spécialité de Djer-Kiss a gift so 
quite acceptable, so quite correct. 








A little whisper in the ear of Monsieur: “Remember 
HOLIDAY SETS — Djer-Kiss Holiday sets are so loved by Madame, 
by Mademoiselle.” 


come in 5 different 


combinations at 5 dif- A little hint to Madame, Mademoiselle: “For 
ferent prices. A single your intimate friend — Djer-Kiss Holiday sets or a 
Specialite also makes single Specialite. And for Monsieur you may 


a charming gift. wish to select Djer-Kiss Vegetale or Soap or Talc. 


Ask that good clerk in your favorite shop to show you 
these Holiday sets—more attractive than ever before— 
gifts filled to the full with French charm. 


aad * 
CP’ -NNESS 
Made in France 


EXTRACT - FACE POWDER - TALC - SACHET - TOILET WATER - VEGETALE 
These three specialités -COMPACTS, SOAP, CREAM — blended 


in America with pure Djer-Kiss Concentré imported from France. 
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WOMEN DIRECTORS OF PLAYS 
AND PICTURES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


though, of course, as I have indicated,woman 
mostly prefers to give the creative vision by 
means of the written story and to leave the 
doing of it to the man. 

In a sense there have nearly always been 
women managers in the speaking theater, 
stars whom their financial backers have lifted 
to real or nominal proprietorship, or women 
who have been called by a sudden exigency 
to take control. 

The professional stage director of the 
feminine sex is something new in Stage Land, 
however. So is the woman producer 
manager who adds to her other cares the 
selection, preparation and exploitation of 
plays. Women like Mme. Rasimi, in Paris; 
Miss Horniman, in Manchester; Lady Greg 
ory,in Dublin; and Mrs. H. B. Harris, in New 
York, demonstrate that women can success 
fully run theaters and produce. As distin 
guished from the producer originating and 
carrying on the business, the stage director 
ul tually creates the offerings to the publi 
In this highly specialized constructive and 
technical field the success of Lillian Trimble 
Bradley is the most notable. 


She Staged “The Crimson Alibi” 


HE earnings of this woman stage director 
are very large, certainiy fifty thousand 

dollars and probably nearer one hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and they were amply 
justified by her staging of “The Storm,” 
“The Crimson Alibi,” “The Wonderful 
Thing” and ‘“‘Come Seven.” Mrs. Bradley 
got the job as George Broadhurst’s “‘right- 
hand man” because she had more ideas and 
could supply them better than any of the 
men who were available. There’s no mystery 
about it. She knew and she worked 

Born in Kentucky and educated in France, 
she wanted to be a playwright and sought 
success by close study of the regions back and 
front of the footlights. Antoine and others 
in Paris helped her and taught her much 
about the use of light and color. On her 
return to America she embarked earnestly in 
play writing. Then an opportunity to go to 
Russia with a relative who was attached to 
the American Legation opened up to her the 
educative influence of the Art Theater 

Though the Legation was located at Petro- 
grad, she spent most of her time in Moscow, 
learning the methods of the Stanislawsky 
players and unofficially staging several of 
their productions. She brought back from 
Russia four original plays which were subse 
quently produced by American managers 

Now it curiously happened that though 
none of the plays was a great success and two 
of them were quite failures, Mrs. Bradley’s 
work in the staging attracted attention. In 
particular, the veteran Broadhurst was so 
pleased by her suggestions and help in put 
ting on “The Woman on the Index”’ that he 
promised to let her stage his next produc tion 
all by herself. 

The lurid mystery melodrama, “Th 
Crimson Alibi,” by Octavus Roy Cohen, was 
the vehicle. The director had not only to 


create, maintain and heighten the tensity of 
dramatic suspense from scene to scene and 
from act to act, but also to handle scenes of 
violence and gun play man fashion. There 


were large technical difficulties too; many 
elaborate sets, much rapid shifting required, 
hard lighting problems, and finally the manu 
script called for a battle in an interior in 
almost total darkness, with fighting going on 
on three different stories or levels and re 
vealed chiefly by pistol flashes. 

The woman director managed it so well 
that the whole town and afterward London, 
where she made a British production, were 
intrigued and fascinated by the play’s mys- 
tery of “Who killed Josiah Quincy?” In 
addition to the deft management of the 
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action, the lighting and the scenic construc- 
tion called for special remark. Mrs. Bradley 
here put into effect her theory of profoundly 
influencing audience moods by color combi- 
nations, and she built reversible scenery and 
scenery that telescoped, so that the waits be- 
tween the sets were much shortened. In 
August, 1919, Mr. Broadhurst appointed her 
his general stage direetor. 

As a coach her methods are unique. She 
does not permit the players to memorize at 
first, but merely has them read their lines 
from script while she indicates positions and 
business. In this way the visualization of 
the action is first firmly fixed and not easily 
forgotten. 

Able to codrdinate and bring out the best 
efforts of men and women, gifted with dra- 
matic imagination and good strong common 
sense, Mrs. Bradley is, nevertheless, most 
remarkable for her technical achievements. 
She uses color to suggest moods and to en 

ance dramatic effects, much as the old-time 
dramatists used music. For this purpose the 
color mediums of the lights overhead and at 
the sides are carefully matched with the hues 
of the costume designs, now in harmony, 
again in discord if a mood of irritation is to 
be suggested. Both dresses and backgrounds 
are attuned—if I may use the expression— 
to the spirit of the scene. 

It is the more or less popular belief that 
women in public place tend to become un- 
feminized. The five-foot “‘pocket edition of 
a woman Belasco”’ has a devoted family, a 
pleasant home life and rational recreations. 
Mrs. Bradley is a woman’s woman, as are 
most of the feminine leaders in theatricals. 
In fact, it will be found by those curious in 
such things that feminine art is the out- 
growth of the primitive cult of beauty in 
the home and, conversely, the woman artist 
loves to cherish and beautify home. 

The woman author, like Rachel Crothers, 
who directs her own plays and the star, like 
Mrs. Fiske or Ethel Barrymore, carefully 
supervising every detail of the theater, are 
equally fond of the domestic hearth. To be 
sure, difficulties arise if there happens to be a 
houseful of children. Then if the stage can 
not be brought to the nursery, the nursery 
must be brought to the stage! When Ethel 
Barrymore was tied up with day-and-night 
rehearsals or matinée-and-night perform 
ances at the Empire Theater, the governess 
brought the little Colt-Barrymores to the 
theater and the children always had their 
joyful two hours’ reunion back stage with 
their mother. 


A Womanly Business Woman 


Ww I, it may be asked, is the feminine 
reaction to the cares of management? 
Let me quote from the manager of the Hud 
son Theater, Rene Harris, whose husband, 
Henry B. Harris, was lost in the Titanic dis 
aster while on an overseas journey with his 
wife 

“After the tragedy the alternatives befor: 


me ere WOTK and happine ss or idleness al 
rve wrack, perhaps stark madness. I felt 

I must do something vigorously and ener 

getical therefore I took over the manage 


ment of the Hudson, Harris and Fulton 
theaters and carried out all my husband’s 
planned and contracted undertakings. Grad 
ually as I became interested I branched into 
original produc tion and later stage-directed 
several plays. I do my own casting, super 
vise production, often direct or codirect, 
choose the out-of-town routes, and visit my 
traveling plays for important local premiéres 

“Quite aside from finances, I sometimes 
think that I would be better off if I were not 
a business woman,” said Mrs. Harris frankly. 
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*cture Bureau, Edith Dunham Foster 


Censored and Passed Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Feet of Film for 


the Government Soldier and Setter 





infertuinments During the War 





























hat’s True 


in a million homes 


Suppose you read that breakfasts had dropped 85 per cent. 
Think what good news that would be in these high-cost times. 

In countless homes breakfasts have come down. In late years 
millions of new users have adopted Quaker Oats. Those homes 
do save 85 per cent as compared with meat, eggs, fish, etc. 


To save $125 a year 


It costs 6! 
per 1,000 calories, the energy measure of nutriment. 


Quaker Oats costs one cent per large dish. 


It costs 12 times as much to serve one chop—9 times as 
much to serve two eggs. A bite of meat costs as much as a 
dish of oats. 

In a family of five, Quaker Oats breakfasts 
served in place of meat breakfasts save some 


$125 per year. 





The oat is the food of foods. It supplies 16 
elements needed for energy, repair and growth. 
For young folks it is almost the ideal food. As 
vim-food it 


has age-old fame. Each pound 





yields 1,810 calories of nutriment. 


It is wise to start the day on oats, regardless 
of the cost. Yet it costs a trifle 


Quaker Oats 
6% cents per 
1,000 Calories 


as compared 


with meat. 


— 


Average Fish 


50 cents 
per 1,000 Calories 


Average Meats 


45 cents 
per 1,000 Calories 





These figures are based on 
Note 


prices at this writing. 
them carefully. 


Cost Per 


Serving 
Dish Quaker Oats . Ic 
4 ounces meat . . 8c 
One chop ... 12c 
Serving fish . . . 8c 
Bacon andeggs . .15c 


They do not mean that one 
should live on Quaker Oats 
alone. But this premier food 
should be your basic break- 
fast. Serve the costlier foods 


at dinner. 


Quaker Oats 


For the children’s sake 











This brand is flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, 
plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
These delicious flakes cost you no extra price. Get them 


for the children’s sake. They make the dish doubly delightful. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


9 cents 
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content. They’re made of 


CROMPTON 
*“‘All-Weather”’ 


CORDUROY 


the corduroy 
strong and 
damage. 


lose its shape or lose its color. 


Leading boys’ clothing stores now feature suits 
** All-W eather” 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND COMPANY, 


of CROMPTON 


RT 


ab A | 
f : 


At 

















New Christmas Suits for Both the Boys 
HEY’RE double-duty suits—just the thing for 


school, and yet so strong and durable that they 
can coast and skate, slide and play to their heart’s 


that’s soft and comfortable, 
-best of all—protected against water 
Even after a severe wetting, CROMPTON 
ir “All-Weather” CORDUROY will not stiffen, shrink, 


CORDUROY. 
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yet 


Look for this trade- 
mark in the label—it 
means highest qual- 
ity in boy suit cloth, 


Inc., 31 East 31st St., New York, N. Y. 







































back to 
school after 
the holidays 
with a— 





4 lr WILL last for many years, 
* 
‘ 


The interior is a 
chiffonier in 
for a short stay anywhere. 


compact 


one. 
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‘ And It is a trunk of real distinction recognized = jn iemienas 6 
: everywhere as the best the art of designing and __widerangeof prices. 
§ = building trunks has yet produced. Write for Booklet. 
THE MENDEL- DRUCKER COMPANY 

Dept. A CINCINNATI, OHIO 

»| 
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MENDEL 


stantial and convenient to the highest degree. 

Every woman adores a trunk like this. 

Perfect protection for the daintiest garments. 
Complete exclusion of dust and grime and wrinkles. 
clothes 
[It never need be unpacked 












WARDROBE 
TRUNKS 


handsome, sub- 


Look for the Dust- 
proot moulding on 
the trunk you buy. 
Mendel-Drucker 
trunks are made in 
steamer, wardrobe, 


closet and 
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WOMEN DIRECTORS OF PLAYS 
AND PICTURES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143) 


3ut,” she continued brightly, “TI find 
pleasure in home, travel and recreation, and 
I love the fascinating show game that ab- 
sorbs my interest and energy daily between 
the hours of twelve and six. My standard in 
the theater is the clean play which father and 
daughter can witness with equal enjoyment.” 

In talking with her and watching her work, 
one does not get at all the impression of sharp, 
alert masterfulness, butof the charming ultra- 
feminine who carried on because it was the 
thing to do and made abundantly good with 
out losing any womanly attribute. 

In all civilized countries the feminine in 
terest in the theater is far keener than for 
merly, partly as the result of the war and 
partly because education has developed 
unthinking spectators into students. As’ a 
means of expression theatrical! art more and 
more strongly appeals. It is beginning to be 
understood that such art can be localized to 
express the genius of a small city or of a 
petty country as well as of the great metro 
politan centers. In this localized art woman 
has naturally taken the lead or has played 
a very important réle. The numerous so- 
called Little Theaters outside of New York 
have been largely backed or managed by 
women, 

Strictly speaking, this sort of activity does 
not bring women into competition with men, 
nor does it hold out dazzling commercial 
rewards. The war profoundly affected so- 
ciety by temporarily withdrawing man 
power and permitting women to tackle the 
jobs. This was truer in France than any- 
where else. The women came into their own 
in plays and pictures. They not only acted 
but were obliged to assume added mana- 
gerial and producing functions. Conservative 
by temperament as the French are, no one in 
Paris longer questions the right and ability 
of women as creative constructors. 

Now here comes the shock! Are we to be 
favored this season or next by the visit of a 
female Claretie or of a lady Coquelin or even 
a feminine Pathé out-Griffithing Griffith? 
Not at all. Mme. Benedicte Rasimi, our 
first antl only show. ambassadress trom 
France, produces, directs and manages the 
revues at the Ba-ta-clan and the Théatre 
lemina. 


She Was Silent in Seven Languages 


7” ET will be ze 
iyi my 


sensation of ze 
informant, madame’s 


beeg 


secretary, tells me. The precise nature of 
the sensation he does not disclose, though 
Broadway says it is to be a new revue. So 


to the books and our studies. 

Mme. Rasimi has been a Paris theatrical 
manager for more than a decade, having 
owned the Ba-ta-clan since 1908 and having 
taken over the smaller Théatre Femina on a 
five years’ war lease beginning in 1914. She 
is of a theatrical family long noted in the 
provinces, particularly in Lyons, the home of 
silks. Shestudiedartat the Jullian Academy, 
Paris. s long ago as 1912 her compani 
played a season in London, tickling the staid 
Britisher two confections named 

J'adore ca”’ and “Je t’aime.” The 
the sumptuous and the beautiful are her 
stock in trade. Deft satire of Parisian folly 
is intermixed with the apotheosis of Beauty 
in startling guise or no disguise at all. 

When Mme. Rasimi arrived in New York 
by the Imperator in July she was silent in 
seven languages. Indeed, as color is the 
lady’s language, she could make herself much 
better understood by the pennons of the 
Allies than their speech. In answer to the 


with 
merry 
} 


interviewers at the hotel she carefully said 





PHOTO. BY CAMPBELL STUDIOS 
The Success of Mme. Benedicte Rasimi as 
a Director Led Charles Dillingham to Bring 
Her From Paris to Stage a New Revue 


nothing at considerable length, discussing 
the fashions, predicting the increasing vogue 
of panniers and crinolines, and praising 
American good looks. Meantime she hired 
the former Brooks Uniform workshop and 
started her real business. After about three 
weeks an interview was arranged for me, and 
madame was good enough to talk. 

“You have an excellent theater in Amer- 
ica,” she said. ‘‘The lighting, st aging and 
producing are well carried out and, last but 
ia least, the women are very pretty. Only 
the costuming and the individual personal 
touch are lacking. 

“Your plays are, however, too mucha busi 
ness proposition. You are overdepartmen 
talized. In France it is different. There the 
theater manager, who is also the producer 
and the stage director, looks after every 
thing personally.”’ 


A Tribute to the American Woman 


theater in 


HAVE only one Paris now, 
the Ba-ta-clan, and I give equal at 
tention to the front and back of the house. 
In my own atelier the costumes are made 


for my productions. Materials are specially 
woven for me under contract not to put 
them on the market for one year. The 
cloth is painted by my own secret process, 
and the results you can see for yourself,” 
added Mme. Rasimi, guiding the writer to 
a sort of large stereoscopic machine at the 
window. 

And it was then she really spoke. Beauty, 
startling, bewitching, draped in exquisite or 
glorious harmonic hues, colors that intoxi- 
cated sense like perfumes, tone poems that 
revealed loveliness as a flower, a bird, the 
waving grasses or the snowdrops from 
heaven—half human and half divine—as 
tonished the vision. And the settings and 
backgrounds shown in the left-hand pictures 
were just as light, ethereal and exquisitely 
toned as the costumed figurantes on the 
right. Nothing whatever gross or heavy; 
instead of crass material scenes, the im 
pressionism of modern art adapted to the 
theater. 

Madame’s confidante broke the spe I 
“Now do you think we shall be a great 
success in America and make a great deal of 
money?” she inquired with the curious 
directness of the French. 

I agreed that they certainly would if the 
new-made costumes and settings measured 
up to the pictured slides. 

“Tt is only a very small part!” said Mme 
Rasimi briefly. ‘I make two or three thou 
sand costumes a year, and I give personal 
attention to the dress of each individual ar 
tiste. I have brought over some of my 
own workpeople so as to do the same thing 
he re. 

“Please tell the American women that 
they can do anything if and when they want 


to—woman’s service in the war gave proof 
of that! The American woman will achieve 
great things. She already has the busines 
training, and her ready comradeship with 
men is a good schooling for the great world 
where the sexes vie and mingle. As the only 
woman manager of the Paris theatrical sy1 

dicate, | convey a greeting to my sisters in 
America.” 

With a twinkle in her eye Mme. Rasimi 
shook hands and bade me good-by. Is the 
showwoman of the future, I thought, to be 
a glorified designer? Or will she create 
thought and passion as well as beauty? 


Perhaps my readers have the answer in the 
lifework of Lois Weber and 
radley. 


stories of the 
Lillian B 
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Mrs. Lillian Trimble Bradley, Who Staged 
“The Crimson Alibi,”” Was the First Amer- 
ican Woman to be Appointed Stage Director 
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The festive spirit of Good Th ings to Gat” 
calls for Surnetts Vanilla 


Whether it’s a birthday party 
for the tiniest kiddie, a holiday 
celebration, or simply a good 
time for its own sake, the good 
things that are cooked for the 
occasion are largely respon 


sible for its success. 


In the cakes, puddings, and 
confections that give the light- 
some touch, you will need 
vanilla for flavoring. It is a 
small detail, but most im- 
portant; since on it depends the 
delightfulness of the whole 
dessert. To make sure that 
it fully meets all your re- 


HOME JOURNAL 


quirements of purity and 
flavor, use Burnett’s Vanilla. 
Its purity is guaranteed. Its 
flavor proves itself. 


The delicate, mellow, smooth 
‘full flavor’’ of Burnett’s 
Vanilla is due in part to the 
select grade of Mexican 
vanilla beans used for it, in 
part to the slow, ‘“‘nature”’ 
process by which it is made, 
and finally to the happy com- 
bination of both; a stroke of 
fortune which alone can ac- 
count for some of the best 
things in life. 


Be sure to tell your grocer “Burnett's” 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Many new and valuable suggestions for 
the use of Burnett’s Vanilla will be found 
in the 5th revised edition of ‘‘ Dainty and 
Artistic Desserts.’”’ Send for it. Enclose 
your grocer’s name and 15c in stamps 
or coin to cover mailing 























BURNETT’S 


WARRANTED 


PURE EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


FOR FLAVORING 
lee Cream, Custards, &c. 


2 FLUID OUNCES NET. 
BURNETT'S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
ARE ABSOLUTELY PURE. 






pany © 
Pure Food Laws, State eng Nabonal. 





resraneo sv 
OSEPH BURNETT CO. 
TON. MASS., U.S.A. 






E 
ORANGE 
YELLOW 
ROSE 
VIOLET 


Burnett's Vanilla 


Since 1847- Burnett's extracts have meant full flavor 
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Mro Pearls. 


ime is no lovelier gift than these 


glimmering jewels, fashioned to ca- 
ress the white throat of beauty with all the 
sea-magic of orient gems. Such perfection 
of hue, form and texture is found only 
in ocean pearls of great price. 
Coro Pearts are truly a gift a princess 
would be proud to possess. Yet their 
exquisiteness demands no princely rev- 


ence. It is a tribute that may be given 


by any true subject of the Empire of 


Gracious Womanhood. 


Necklaces of Coro Pearis, $15 to 
$350, readily identified, are at jewelers’ 
and fine stores’ jewelry departments — 
also great varieties of Coro jewelry and 
bead necklaces. Coro jewelry is always 
well made, always in good taste. Do you 
know what store near you sells Coro? 


If not, write us. 


Coro, Marbridge Building, New York 




















The Perfect Product 


PAULS JAM . 


Berries fresh from the fields, picked in the 


very hour of full ripeness, 


“ENS IN THE EVERGREEN VA 
a 


— 


7 


~all the richness and flavor preserved in 


a film pure sigar, 


Neier 


PAUL’S JAM, the Perfect voduct of a 


our grocer’s © 


? | table every day” 


Send 4¢ter “From the Valley of 
the Mountain} many ncvel ways 


in which to enjoy PAUL'S JAM. 


CUTHBERT 
RASPBERRY JAM 


ie ae 
PUYALLUP & SUMNER FRUIT GROWERS* uP & 54 


CANNING COMPANY 
10) PAUL AVENUE Py 


A tempting breakfast--PAUL’S 
JAM with French Toast. 


Mapeud, was! 
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“T Wish I Could 
Do More for My 
Daughter,’ Sighed 
Mrs. Blakely 


December, 19: 





TURN YOUR “WISH.I COULD” 
INTO A “GLAD | DID!” 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: It might have been!” 


IS EMMA BLAKELY and her 
daughter parted at the break- 
fast table, the same thought 
was uppermost in both their 
minds. 

“Tf only mother didn’t have 
to work so hard and always 
: : worryabout bills and things!” 
thought Eleanor witha pang. ‘She ought to 
go to the doctor’s, too—she doesn’t look a bit 
well. And I know she needs a lot of dentist’s 
work. She ought to have a vacuum cleaner 
this Christmas. I do wish I could do more 
for her. She’s just the best mother in the 
world—what would I do without her!” 

‘*She ought to be having a good time now 
while she’s young,’’ Emma Blakely was sigh 
ing at that very minute, as she watched her 
tall, wistful-looking young daughter rise ab 
ruptly from her chair in her usual early 
morning scramble to get to the office on time 
“TI just hate to take a cent of her salary. If 
she could only have some nice clothes this 
winter like the other girls, she’d be as pretty 
as any of them, and just as popular. It’s 
unfair that people judge a girl so by her 
looks, but they do It’s a pity the 

’ a | } 


men nowaday an’t tell a nice girl when 











young 
thev see one. unles ne 1s are ed to please 


ther 


H' )W many mothers, and daughters too 
have these vain regrets and wishes! 

It is only natural to want the people you 
love to have the same happiness in life that 
is given to others 

Many a heartache is caused by the realiza 
tion that mother or husband or children are 
not “having a fair chance.” But it is later 
on—“‘too late’’—that the real sorrow and regret 
come, 

A school friend of mine once said to me: 
“T feel as if I might have made something 
more of myself if I had only had half a show 
as a child.” 

I knew exactly what he meant. Asa little 
boy he had suffered as only a child can suffer, 
because he had to wear “funny-looking”’ 
clothes, and some of the children laughed at 
him. It has taken that man years to over- 
come his self-consciousness and lack of self- 
confidence. 

‘*A Christmas tree strung with diamonds 
now would not make up to me for the disap- 
pointments I had as a child,” I once heard a 
wealthy woman say. “I can remember feel- 
ing like a little outcast when the other chil 
dren told what they were going to get or had 
received, and I got practically nothing. I feel 
sorry yet for that little child that used to be 
me’”’—and she laughed, but there were tears 
in her eyes. 

When Mrs. Evans hears a young girl play- 
ing a violin or piano, I know why she looks 
sosad. Herown daughter loves music so, and 
might have been a real musician if her mother 
could only have provided the lessons. As 
little Sarah Gleason watches the tired, wor- 
ried frown deepen on her young husband’s 
face as he “figgers and figgers” how he is 
going to pay insurance and coal and rent and 
clothes and doctor’s and food and every 


other kind of bill rolling up a total like a 
giant snowball, Sarah would give much if 
she could only help him just a little. He 
does look so tired—ready for a cold or other 
germ to ‘“‘get him.”’ The thought of it scares 
Sarah. 


UT goodness me, I could fill the JouRNAL 
with all these wishes, if I didn’t have 
something infinitely better than regrets to tell 


you about: 


I have just shown Eleanor Blakely 
and her mother, and will show this 
same little Sarah Gleason and hun- 
dreds more wives and mothers and 
daughters, how to make enough extra 
money in their spare minutes to turn 
nearly every one of these “Wish I 
coulds”’ into a “‘Glad I did!”’ 


\nd happy! Only another girl can know 
how rich Eleanor Blakely feels to receive 
more than $50 besides her salary, in a single 
month. Only another mother can know the 
pride with which Mrs. Blakely views the 
dainty little wrist watch she has bought for 
Eleanor’s Christmas gift with money she has 
made herself in a few quiet afternoons. And 
they both know they can make as much 
again of this extra money in time for January 

January sales, where Eleanor 
t 


sO many pretty thing 
} 


veal 
i naving thi mone 
ready 

Other nice girls and women, who also think 
that making this money is a great improve 
ment on wishing they had it, will make as 
high as $200 apiece in this very same way. 
And hundreds more Home JOURNAL readers 
will receive this month from $25 to $50 in 
return for a little bit of time given to this 
unique and pleasant way of making money, 
to be spent exactly as the delighted earners 
please, during these next few weeks. It’s like 
“picking up”’ the dollars, really, in just chinks 
and corners of time and such a “‘help in time 
o’ need” as it’s sure to be to every girl or 
woman during the holidays! 


O LET me tell you, too, how to make 

this extra money. Can you? Easily 
No, not a penny of expense to you. These 
others who do so well are all Home JourNAI 
readers like yourself. All busy at othe: 
things. All simply delighted with theirsu 
cess. All only sorry they didn’t join us lo 
ago. 

If there are things you are wishing 
could do, here’s a way to do them that 
save you many a regret later on. An 
a postal written by you immediately 
saying “‘ Please tell me of your way t 
extra money in spare minutes” will b 
a prompt reply and a plan that wi 
you to add cash to your purse fron 
first day. Quite a sum you are su 
in time for Christmas or those Jz 
or January sales. Don’t delay! 
to-day as the 
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Tue Laptes’ Home 
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Nade Better Shan Ever 


How good Holiday pie, pastry and cakes are —when 


they're really home-made! 


No matter how tempting pie fillings may be, it’s the crust 
that really makes you proud. Swans Down Cake Flour 
makes pastry so perfect you never try pie again without 
using it! Flaky, delicate, delicious, every time. 


Swans Down in any good recipe brings best results 
easily. It costs but a few cents more each baking than your 
bread flour, yet it insures against costly disappointments. 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 25 years 


More Swans Down is sold than all other cake flours 
combined, because it is the best, the standard product. 
Recommended by domestic science experts every where. 


The best grocer has Swans Down. If not, write us. 


Evansville 


Igleheart Brothers 


Established 1856 


Also Manufacturers of Swans Down 
Wheat Bran, Nature’s Laxative Food 


Buy one package of 
Swans Down to try in 
your next cake or pie crust. 


You will be pleased. 





Dept. J-12 Indiana 








“Cake Secrets” 


This unique booklet will de- 
light you. Choose some of the 
attractive recipes and follow in 


structions carefully. They are 
tested by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
editor of American Cookery 
Magazine. Send 10 cents for 
“Cake Secrets.” 


‘SWANS DOWN 
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Four new ways to serve Walnuts 


at Christmas 


Walnuts at Christmas are an American institution. 


Cracking these nature-protected packages of wholesome 
goodness is almost as much fun for the children as eating them! 
And every member of the family enjoys the rich, satisfying 
amber meats that the busy nut-crackers disclose—at table after 
lunch or dinner, as a dainty “pick-up” between meals, or before 
the snapping yuletide fire at the Christmas or New Year 


home-gathering. 


As an aid in preparing the holiday feasts, too, Walnuts are 
a genuine “find” for the enterprising housewife. Salads, pud- 
dings, cakes, relishes, candy — all are made better by the liberal 
use of fine-flavored, crisp Walnut meats. They makeit easy to 
prepare foods of character, charm and distinction, and lighten 
the work of planning company and holiday meals. 


There’s healthy enjoyment in plump, perfect Walnuts. Few 
of nature’s foods so thoroughly combine wholesomeness and 




















Pear, Cuzgese AND WALNUT SALAD 


Of the many tempting salads which may 
be made with Walnuts, few if any so well 
combine attractiveness of appearance and 
taste-appeal as the one shown above. The 
recipe is simple: Mix equal parts of Neuf- 
chatel cheese, chopped celery and chopped 
Walnuts. Moisten with cream and season 
with salt, pepper and paprika to taste. Roll 
into’small balls. Place on lettuce leaf, serving 
half pear and three cheeseballs to each plate. 

Mask with mayonnaise dressing. 
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Wanner Divinity Fupoe 


2 cups sugar; 44 cup water; 44 cup white 
Karo; I teaspoon vanilla; white of 1 egg. Boil 
sugar, water and Karo until syrup forms a 
soft ball when tried in cold water. Beat white 
of egg until stiff and add slowly half of syrup, 
beating constantly, Cook remainder until it 
forms a hard ball when tried in cold water 


















‘Bp distinctive flavor — few are so good, so simple and so high in 
a actual food value. 


Be liberal in the use of Walnuts this Christmas, and don't 
be satisfied with any but the best. There’s one sure way: In- 








| hitu sist upon Diamonp Branp —the finest Walnuts from Cali- 
. Hi i fornia’s famous orchards — better grown, carefully sorted; as 
as n 
mi plump, full-shelled and perfect as Walnuts can be. 
j Peat 
tripe 
i) bal The recipes given here are bound to “come out” right if 
ee you make up these dishes with DIAMOND BRAND Walnuts. 
A i] Better order some now. Your Dealer knows DIAMOND 
ny i Li} i BRAND, but if you are not reasonably certain you are get- 
je ting just what you order, have your Walnuts taken directly 
* | | from the hundred-pound bag we ship them in, a miniature 
1 rity picture of which appears below. It pays to be particular. 
Nal CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
ar | LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
4 if } cA purely co-operative, non-profit organization of over 3000 Growers 
4 ‘| j , . . 
. ) Heat Our yearly production over Forty Million Pounds 
Oe 
F 
’ | A BOOK EVERY WOMAN SHOULD HAVE 
The recipes given here and many more just as — 
temptin are given in our new recipe book shown 
: “ee ag i enettine the favorite dishes of the Wives of a 
the Walnut Growers as well as the choicest Walnut 
7 We recipes of a leading culinary expert. Send your Deal 
| er’s name and address for a free copy. Address De ; 
e.W 4 partment “H.”’ 
| f —AND SHELLED WALNUTS, TOO 
4 “3 Below are shown two new and convenient 
| Bi ; ways to buy Diamond Brand Walnuts — 
, { ; Shelled Walnuts in tin (halves and pieces) 
i i ; : ready for use in salads, cakes, candy ,etc.; and 
it choice, selected Walnut Halves in glass for 
H fancy culinary and table use. Both are packed 
: in vacuum to preserve their natural freshness. 
i | Ask your Dealer. 
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SaLtTeD WALNUT 


Shell enough Diamond Brand Walnuts to 
provide 2 cups of meats, being careful to 
keep as many halves unbroken as possible. 
Melt two tablespoons butter in baking pan. 
Put nuts into melted butter, stir well and 
sprinkle with 1 teaspoon salt. Bake until a 
light brown, stirring often. Remove with 
spoon or small skimmer and put on brown 
paper to drain, Serve in individual relish 
dishes as an introduction to the holiday 


feasts, or keep a dish in a convenient place 
so that they may be nibbled between 
meals. ; 
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and add slowly to first mixture. 
stiff, add vanilla and Walnuts, turn into but- 
tered pan, and cut when cold. 


Beat until 








InpIvIpDUAL CuristTMAsS CAKES 


Mix 1 tablespoon each of butter and Crisco 
with 144 cups brown sugar. Add 1 egg, well 
beaten; 144 tablespoons cocoa and 4 tea- 
spoon cloves and cinnamon, Then add %4 = 
sour milk mixed with 14 teaspoon soda; sift 
in 1% cups flour and stir in 1 cup each of 
choppea Walnuts and seedless raisins. Bake 
in layer cake tins and, when cool, cut out 
with small round cutter, Frost with an icing 
made of powdered sugar mixed with just 
enough milk to make it smooth, ad vanilla, 
and put a half Walnut on top of 
each cake. 
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ALNUTS 


ah me, “Crackin’ Good Walnuts” 
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Bilt 
i land-Wo ven 
Words and Music by Anice Terh H 
ry at Some idea of the extraordinary satisfac- 
gre to. tion to be derived from a suit of this unusual 
—— a," , ered fabric can be had from reading the following 
meg seen —— 2 ee a Ne MeO —~ unsolicited letters we have received from 
a = pea eal -o-— ——— wales = ait ae purchasers: 
at == — 2 —e = oe ——— rs = anna = Colorado Springs, Col. 
e oe Biltmore Industries, . 28, 1920. 
ove Sirs:— 4 “ 
Are - i Tr ’ , ; m . m ¢ ease sen me eight and one-quarter 
a Long years a go in Beth le’m town A lit tle Ba by lay........ A yards of the cpcioced sample. I am enclos- 
) ris > ‘ in va - » . ing check for $35.06 in payment. 
2. Three wise men knelt up on the ground A bout man - ger pare Led ut ten years ago Taal & suite odsiie of 
« Mb m- « 4 > ‘ ry ; she , - _ hi ; . your material. The coat is out of style, but 
3. The drows y shep herds, with their sheep, Dozed on dark ling bill batd edie ble Till Sl Guee the aise, whee te eliatneele 
4. So on each joy - ous Christ - mas - tide A myr - ia voic - es sing...... And OO Gear os Ween 5 Gone Fe. 
A Sincerely yours, 
rs. D.C. 
The Procter & Gamble Co. 
¢. —————— : = 4 & _ ae ae " i General Office, Cincinnati, 
Ae {5 ——trw f ee ee = | — ——a peo. ae =  aeamcneamenemmS ~ eee a Grove Park Inn, July 23, 1920. 
val — = a e @e zz T = = $ a “a * 7 pan 4 Gentlemen :— 
a g — i r ene g 7 $ bs $ o_-- $ $ a $ _ - Cd = - :- I am enclosing a small sample of home- 
e oe a $s g . J -*. = a spun for another suit. I purchased one a 
-@-. -& } year ago and hope to have a new one every 
p _— | year, as long as there is room in the house 
for them to collect. They never wear out, 
} 4 ange —s a to etre one away. ant 
| oe eo? eo? — =e = sae a 4 eo me , - - ——__—— + ease let me know how many yards 
| - — — — — — — = tom ——— need so I may send check. 
_ ° a _ + seaman al = naa al E | mom = — ba E @ at - Yours very sincerely, 
Pd + — A os v = = * cz © iris <4 5. FP. De 
- 4 77 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y., 
| Biltmore Industries, Nov. 11, 1919. 
Gentlemen :— 
have made up so many suits of your 
homespun materials that would like to 
carry your samples to show my customers. 
. Will you kindly send me as many samples 
ee SEAR 7 a+ eo EY inate of different colors as possible, also best 
che ote eet oe — prices? I can assure you samples will not 
vhite ——e o #6 a be wasted 
Boil Sicindaiictatiaants ¢ wtieneatil Also send me samples in greys or tans 
‘gs me eee a —- ‘s golf suit and overcoat. 
A : P a anking you for prompt attention, 
rhite Star in heav’n smiled soft - ly down And drove a Gets =. +. Dic acsiad<s: “No - Yours truly, 
frup . . - . . a andes. 
til it by the Star, their King they found And paid Him ‘hom - age there........... “No - . oi, tie 
: . P . P » vansville, In 
nar Ser - aphs waked them from their sleep With tid - ings of good will........... “No - Bitemoce laductsies, Sept 18, 1920. 
Z . _ entlemen :— 
 but- out & - cross the whole world wide Tri - umph - ant car - ols SD) 6 ake 00s.0!00 “No - Enclosed find check for $41.44, for which 
ship to Dr. A. J. Knapp of this city nine and 
three-quarter yards of cloth like enclosed 
=> sample. 
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i =) | EAR CHILDREN: Did you 
ever hear of the ‘‘Christmas 
Waits”? Probably some of 
|} you have read about them, 
| but a few of you do not even 
| know what a “ Wait” is, lam 
| sure. So, as it is Christmas 

=—J time and we all feel very 
Chadatmaeay and happy, I'll tell you a little 
about them. 

In the first place, although their name 
sounds queer, I know, they are not fairies or 
elves or leprechauns or anything at all mys- 
terious or creepy. They are just people like 
ourselves. And on Christmas Eve and 
Christmas night they go round from house 
to house singing carols. 

The first “‘Waits” that we know much 
about lived away back in the fourteenth 
century in “Merrie England.” No matter 
how cold and stormy the night, Christmas 
Eve was sure to find them plowing through 
the snow, all bundled up, gayly singing carol 
after carol as they trudged from one gate to 
another. 

Sometimes the singers were boys and girls, 
sometimes men. Sometimes there were only 
three or four in one group, and sometimes 
there was a whole choir of twenty-five or 
more. But always they sang and sang and 
sang as they wandered about, until the 
youngest and tiniest singers had to rub their 
eyes with their small fists to keep awake at 
all, and sometimes one or two had to be car- 
ried home asleep in the arms of the bigger 
“Waits”; but that was late at night when 
the singing was nearly over. Before that 
hour came there was lots of fun. For at each 
house where they stopped the people would 
give them something to eat or drink—cake 
and ginger pop and nice things like that— 
or else throw them some coins. So that by 



































the time they were ready to go home they 
were stuffed full of goodies and their pockets 
were stuffed full of money. 

In London, long ago, the “‘Waits”’ used to 
wear red caps and long, blue gowns with red 
sleeves. And sometimes they had silver 
chains about their necks. It must have been 
a beautiful sight to see the choristers stand- 
ing out in the falling snow in such pretty 
clothes, singing carols with all their might 
and main. Don’t you think so? 

And nowadays the “Waits” go about in 
England on Christmas Eve just as they did 
centuries ago. Only they do not wear blue 
robes, but just their own thickest coats and 
mufflers and woolly mittens and heavy over- 
shoes. For days beforehand they practice the 
prettiest carols they can find, so that when 
Christmas Eve comes they know the words 
and the music perfectly and can sing them 
very sweetly all together. 
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Then, as soon as it is night, they start out. 
If the stars are shining, so much the better; 
but they don’t mind even if it is storming 
quite hard; for they are singing because it is 
Christmas, and their hearts are full of happi 
ness, just as yours and mine are to-day 
And one of the nicest things about it all is 
that the people put lighted candles in their 
windows to welcome the “Waits” and to 
show them that they are expected. 

So the singers stand right in front of the 
lighted windows and sing until the people 
come out and invite them in. Then they 
gather round the roaring Yule log in the 
tiled hallway, and while they warm their red 
cheeks and the red tips of their cold ears and 
noses they sing more carols. After this 
come the good things to eat and drink —just 
as in the olden time—and then after a carol 
or two more the singers hurry on to the next 
house. 

And, do you know, they are beginning to 
follow this sweet Old World custom in New 
England? Not in all the towns or villages 
by any means, but in many of them, with the 
candles in the windows and the cakes and all 
of it. Isn’t that delightful? I wish everyone 
would doit. I mean to, myself, this Christ- 
mas Eve, and perhaps you would like to, too! 
It is not necessary to sing very well—pretty 
well will do nicely, if you try your very best 
and if you feel the Christmas spirit bubbling 
up in your heart. 

So I’ve written a little Christmas Carol, 
just for you! No one else has ever sung it or 
ever heard it; and if you like it enough to 
learn it, and go round as a “ Wait’’ on Christ 
mas Eve and sing the carol outside my win- 
dow, you'll find a shining candle there to 
welcome you—and perhaps some chocolate 
cake and ice cream—and my very best 
wishes for a Merry, Merry Christmas. 











This makes six suits of your homespun 
I have either ordered or been responsible for 
this Fall from this portion of the world, and 
believe me, I have been kept busy showing 
the samples to my friends. 

Res tfully, 
— * Rc. M.D 
New Orleans, La 
Biltmore Industries, September 26, 1920. 
Gentlemen :— 

I beg to inquire if you make two weights 
of homespun. The suiting I purchased 
about three years ago is still in perfect con- 
dition. The only trouble with your home- 
spun is that you can’t wear it out. Would 
like an additional suit, but our winter cli- 
mate is so moderate that the samples sent 
—— a little heavy. 

Thanking you for further advice, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
B.D. R. 


New York, N. 
Biltmore Industries, Jan. 13, 1920. 
Gentlemen :— 

Will you kindly send me samples of your 
cloth in dark gray and chocolate brown, 
winter weight, and in medium and light 
gray for summer? 

I have been told that homespun loses its 
shape and bags at the knees, but my tailor 
assures me that the cloth I lately bought 
of you will stand up like a church and wear 
forever. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.C 


New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Biltmore Industries, June 4, 1918. 
Dear Sirs:— 

Your recent letter mentioned samples 
sent me some time ago. I gave them to 
my tailor and ordered a suit, which has 
proven a perfect delight. The tailor was 
most enthusiastic about the material and 
recommended it to a number of people. 

Thanking you for a product so satisfac- 
tory, Very truly yours, 

M. W 


Richmond, Va 
Biltmore Industries, November 21, 1918. 
Dear Sirs:— 

Replying to your letter on the opposite 
side, wish to state that I purchased from 
you a year ago material for two suits, when 
I was at the Inn, so that I am entirely fa- 
miliar with the quality of the goods, and 
wish to say that | am more than delighted 
with the wearing qualities; in fact, I don't 
know of any woolen suiting that I have ever 
had in my life that gave me as much satis- 
faction. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W.S.R 


All Biltmore Handwoven Homespuns are 
not like any other in the world. They have 
a character and individuality of their own. 

All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men's 
suits that had been worn two and three 
years, then turned inside out and made over. 

Regular weights $4.25 per yard 
Summer weights $3.75 per yard 
Overcoat $5.25 per yard 

These prices are from $1.00 to $2.00 per 
yard under the prices asked for similar 
weight machine-made cloths which do not 
begin to compare with Biltmore Home- 
spuns. This is because we have in the past 
three years increased our price only enough 
to cover increased cost of wool and labor. 

Seven to eight yards are needed for a 
suit—lady's or man's. 

Samples costing us 10c each will be sent on 
request. Please do not put us to this ex- 
pense unless you are seriously considering 
our homespun. 


Biltmore Industries 
Established 1901 
Asheville, N. C. 


Grove Park Inn, 
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f Silk. with Pointex Heel 
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A TIP TO SANTA 
Borpy: “I say, Edna, do you intend to hang up your stocking 
Christmas Eve?” 
, Epna: “Of course, Bobby; nothing less than an ‘Onyx,’ with 
Pointex Heel, and”’ (glancing at dear old Dad)‘ | do hope 
Santa takes the hint!” 
Onysx —denotes 
Ox in hosiery 
At the Better Shops Everywhere 
f ig 
f “PointexHeel — | 
Emery & Beers Company, Inc. . 
Sole Owners and Wholesale Distributors NEW YORK 
L . J 
rare at = 
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DORSAY  panis 


¥ ls very breath of oui ditendied 
meadows stirring ligt at the 
magic touch ot a vagrant 
a oo ravis. ing, scent whic 
makes of the sense of smell an 
aesthetic ecstasy - - - ~ ~ - 
ChovalergO: ASay~a poem in frag Heurette Bleie 
rance by the rfumérleuseale of Trance 4 


Sole Distributors_Geo. Borg feldt & Co.. New York 
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A THIN SLICE OF ROMANCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


Nita clicked across the tiles to the very 
table in the alcove where Randa had se- 
cretly dreamed of entertaining Bob. It was 
the cosiest, most alluring spot in all Can- 
terbury; white high-backed settles, green 
cushiony pillows, a low swinging lamp. Who 
could fail to be thrillingly enchanted in such 
a lovesome spot? She resented the procras- 
tination which prevented her from going 
there upon her arrival. Yet she wanted to 
linger a little longer in the shadow before 
committing herself to the evening’s adven- 
ture. 

Nita was the prettiest girl in town. She 
nossessed an enviable attractiveness that 
drew flocks of suitors of one sort and another 
to besiege her at home and abroad. Being 
persuaded that she represented a type most 
admired by boys, Randa began to pattern 
herself along these lines in her letters to Bob. 
So her thick dark hair magically brightened 
to pale gold, her mouth bowed itself into 
saucy perfection, her gray eyes melted into 
violet and the unchanging cream of her com- 
plexion flushed and grew rosy at entrancing 
intervals. This was the Randa she had pic 
tured for the lonely boy ina hospital and, she 
frankly confessed, to satisfy her own fancy. 


OW if Nita were waiting for Bob this 

autumn evening instead of herself, how 
perfect it would all be—for them! How fit- 
ting, how infinitely preferable! A swift re- 
solve leaped through her and dragged her to 
her feet. Before second thought had oppor- 
tunity to check her she hurried to the fair- 
haired girl in the alcove. 

“Nita,” she began tremulously, “I’m in 
the most amazing scrape. I feel trapped and 
scared to death. I wonder if you could possi- 
bly consent to help me out?”’ She looked 
imploringly into Nita’s wide blue eyes. 

If Nita was surprised she managed to ask 
practically: “‘What’s the matter?” 

Randa found it singularly hard to explain 
the situation in which she was floundering 
about, but she contrived to wade through it 
at last. Nita’s eyes began to sparkle and 
laugh with understanding. 

‘*You look exactly as I told him I did,” 
pleaded Randa in a concentrated burst of 
solicitation. ‘‘Won’t you please play you 
are me for just an hour? You'll never have 
to see him again and you'll spare both of us 
eternal mortification, besides really giving 
him a good time.” 

The girl considered prettily. “‘It would be 
a precious lark,” she laughed. ‘Tell me 
some more—quick !”’ 

And Randa told her every detail as fast as 
the words could jostle themselves into co- 
herence. 

** All right, I'll doit,” agreed Nita, clapping 
her hands softly, “but stay over there where 
you can hear but not be conspicuous, in 
cace I run aground,” and she pointed to a 
small, unoccupied table in a dusky corner. 
Randa gave her hand a grateful little squeeze, 
thanked her and scudded away just as a sol- 
dierly figure appeared in the street door. 

She watched the man pause, look about 
and then step down to proceed unerringly to 
the pretty with its mellow 
light and waiting girl. Nita greeted 
the man with laughing ease. Ina 
ridiculously short time their tongu 


alc ove 


were wagging like mill clapper It 
was impossible not to hear their 
eager chatter. After an absorbed 
period of ordering dinner when both 
heads were bent near together in 4 
mutual selection from the menu, ky 


the ex-hospital 
person sat up and 
made ready to en- 
joy himself. 


AD!” Randa 

ZF heard him 

remark, ‘‘but 

you're exactly as I 
pictured you 

hair, laugh, looks 
and everything.” 

Nita dimpled 
modestly and said 
nothing. { 

“Seems too good 
to be true,’’ he 
went on with smil- 
ing enthusiasm. 
“Gee, you don’t 
know how darn long the days and nights 
are in a hospital. Nothing to do but think 
and read a little, if you’re lucky. You fur- 
nished the means of both those pleasures 
the reading and thinking,”’ he assured her, 
grinning. “In all those four weeks of lying 
on my back —— 

“But I thought you were there six 
months,” interrupted Nita. Randa was 
forced to admire her astuteness; she had 
learned her lesson with incredible thorough- 
ness for so swift a conning. 

“IT mean,” said the man hastily, “I was 
there a long time, but not flat on my back.” 

“Oh,” nodded Nita. 

“Well, as I was saying,”’ resumed the sol- 
dier, “in all that deadly, boresome time I'd 


have died without your letters. They just 
shined up the dark days like a glorified kind 
of silver polish; rubbed off the tarnish quick 
as a wink You don’t mind,” he broke off 
quickly to look up into his listener’s face 
‘you don’t mind my telling you all this?” 

No, Nita did not mind; she shook her 
pretty head very hard to show him how 
much she wanted him to continue. 

“There were times,”’ he went on, “when— 
oh, well, I won’t go into it now; it’s too tire- 
some, but you know how it is.”” What he 
refrained from qualifying by speech he deftly 
managed to convey with his eyes. It was 
almost too well done. 

An indescribable change of atmosphere, 
like the hint of a cool wind on a warm day, 
stirred Randa vaguely. If this were Bob, he 
wrote more honestly than he spoke. Some 
people did. Nita was a clever pilot and 
steered his craft of words with the ease 
gained from long experience in similar waters. 
It made Randa rather despise her cool as- 
sumption of another’s personality, and when 
the light head and smooth dark one bent 
nearer and nearer, when the grew 
lower and more indistinct, the looks more 
intimate, Randa could bear it no longer. 
If she could only slip away unnoticed and go 
home where she belonged, trying to sneak in 
and avoid Emmeline’s vigilant picketing! 
She rose and started quietly for the door. In 
passing the table in the alcove she glanced 
quickly at the soldier’s face, and lo, there 
were the freckles even as he had written! 
This was too much. 


voices 


ET the hurt that tightened about her 
heart acted inversely as a magnet. 
Though she was eager to be off, she longed to 
stay. She hesitated, and by some mischance 
in stepping collided sharply with a tall per- 
son who was apparently trying to disprove 
the axiom that no two bodies can occupy the 
same space at the same time. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon,” 
voice above her. 
I’m sorry.” 

Randa looked up and met the troubled 
glance of a very concerned young man. “It’s 
quite all right, thank you,” she smiled at 
him. 

And she immediately wondered what 
there was about this ordinary person which 
made her feel so extraordinarily at ease. For 
no reason at all they waited a perceptible 
instant, standing stupidly in the same spot. 
And they looked reflectively at one another, 
being not in the least conscious of anything 
peculiar in their respective regard. 

Finally he spoke in the same pleasant, 
effortless way. ‘‘Do you happen to know a 
Miss Randa Raleigh?” 

“Why, yes,” admitted Miss Randa Ra- 
leigh in an astounded flutter, “I know her.” 

“A friend of mine,” explained the tall 
person, “‘was to meet her here and as we 
were dismissed from the hospital at the same 
time and were traveling home in the same di 
rection I promised to run in here a bit later.” 

Randa felt her presence of mind slide from 
her like water down a steep roof. Who would 

have dreamed of this un 

foreseen complication? 

With a faint little gesture 

she indicated the table in 

the alcove, the soft light, 

the pretty tableau. The 

tranger looked at it all 

with an eager intentness. 

CTheyseem to be rather 

busy, don’t they?” he 

remarked softly. A 

touch of humorous 

delicacy in his voice 

somehow comforted 

the bewildered girl. 

“Guess I'll wait a 

little,” he added, 

and looked about 
for a chair. 


said a pleasant 
“It’s my fault entirely. 











Randa, too 
wretched and con- 
fused for even a 
conventional word 


of Zood-by, turned 
to go. 
Withaswift, sud- 
den impulse the 
man moved in front 
of her. “Say,” he 
begged with his 
“as long as you know Randa 
and as long as my friend is with 


smile, 


slow 
Raleigh, 


her, and as long as I’ve got to wait — 


He hesitated, smiled, sobered, then blurted 
out: “Won’t you stay a little longer and 
talk to me?” 


ANDA liked his hesitancy; she liked his 

smile and final volley of earnestness. 
“Ves, I will,” she assented; “let’s sit over 
there by that table. We shall be near our 
friends, but,”’ she laughed demurely, “‘not 
conspicuous enough to attract their atten- 
tion.” And she led him to the dusky corner 
she had vacated a few minutes before. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 153 
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Natural pride—cz a beautiful possession 
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admire again the rare beauty of her Scranton bed- 
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A THIN SLICE OF ROMANCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


Nita clicked across the tiles to the very 
table in the alcove where Randa had se- 
cretly dreamed of entertaining Bob. It was 
the cosiest, most alluring spot in all Can- 
terbury; white high-backed settles, green 
cushiony pillows, a low swinging lamp. Who 
could fail to be thrillingly enchanted in such 
a lovesome spot? She resented the procras- 
tination which prevented her from going 
there upon her arrival. Yet she wanted to 
linger a little longer in the shadow before 
committing herself to the evening’s adven- 
ture. 

Nita was the prettiest girl in town. She 
possessed an enviable attractiveness that 
drew flocks of suitors of one sort and another 
to besiege her at home and abroad. Being 
persuaded that she represented a type most 
admired by boys, Randa began to pattérn 
herself along these lines in her letters to Bob. 
So her thick dark hair magically brightened 
to pale gold, her mouth bowed itself into 
saucy perfection, her gray eyes melted into 
violet and the unchanging cream of her com- 
plexion flushed and grew rosy at entrancing 
intervals. This was the Randa she had pi 
tured for the lonely boy in a hospital and, she 
frankly confessed, to satisfy her own fancy. 


OW if Nita were waiting for Bob this 

autumn evening instead of herself, how 
perfect it would all be—for them! How fit- 
ting, how infinitely preferable! A swift re- 
solve leaped through her and dragged her to 
her feet. Before second thought had oppor- 
tunity to check her she hurried to the fair- 
haired girl in the alcove. 

“‘Nita,” she began tremulously, “I’m in 
the most amazing scrape. I feel trapped and 
scared to death. I wonder if you could possi- 
bly consent to help me out?” She looked 
imploringly into Nita’s wide blue eyes. 

If Nita was surprised she managed to ask 
practically: “‘What’s the matter?” 

Randa found it singularly hard to explain 
the situation in which she was floundering 
about, but she contrived to wade through it 
at last. Nita’s eyes began to sparkle and 
laugh with understanding. 

‘**You look exactly as I told him I did,” 
pleaded Randa in a concentrated burst of 
solicitation. ‘‘Won’t you please play you 
are me for just an hour? You'll never have 
to see him again and you'll spare both of us 
eternal mortifix ation, besides really giving 
him a good time.” 

The girl considered prettily. “It would be 
a precious lark,” she laughed. “Tell me 
some more—quick !” 

And Randa told her every detail as fast as 
the words could jostle themselves into co 
herence. 

** All right, I'll do it,” agreed Nita, clapping 
her hands softly, “but stay over there where 
you can hear but not be conspicuous, in 
cace I run aground,” and she pointed to a 
small, unoccupied table in a dusky corner. 
Randa gave her hand a grateful little squeeze, 
thanked her and scudded away just as a sol- 
dierly figure appeared in the street door. 

She watched the man pause, look about 
and then step down to proceed unerringly to 
the pretty alcove with its mellow 
light and waiting girl. Nita greeted 
the man with laughing ease Ina 
ridiculously short time their tongu 
were wagging like mill clapper It 
was impossible not to hear their 
eager chatter \fter an absorbed 
pe riod of ordering dinner, when both 
heads were bent near together in y 
mutual selection from the 
the ex-hospital 
person sat up and 
made ready to en- 
joy himself. 


menu, x 


- AD!” Randa 
heard him 
rémark, ‘‘but 
you’re exactly as I 
pictured you 
hair, laugh, looks 
and everything.” 

Nita dimpled 
modestly and said 
nothing. { 

“Seems too good 
to be true,’’ he 
went on with smil- 
ing enthusiasm. 
“Gee, you don’t 
know how darn long the days and nights 
are in a hospital. Nothing to do but think 
and read a little, if you’re lucky. You fur- 
nished the means of both those pleasures 
the reading and thinking,”’ he assured her, 
grinning. “In all those four weeks of lying 
on my back ——” 

“But I thought you were there six 
months,” interrupted Nita. Randa was 
forced to admire her astuteness; she had 
learned her lesson with incredible thorough- 
ness for so swift a conning. 

““T mean,” said the man hastily, “I was 
there a long time, but not flat on my back.”’ 

“Oh,” nodded Nita. 

“Well, as I was saying,” resumed the sol 
dier, ‘‘in all that deadly, boresome time I'd 


have died without your letters. They just 
shined up the dark days like a glorified kind 
of silver polish; rubbed off the tarnish quick 
as a wink. You don’t mind,” he broke off 
quickly to look up into his listener’s face 
“you don’t mind my telling you all this?” 

No, Nita did not mind; she shook her 
pretty head very hard to show him how 
much she wanted him to continue. 

“There were times,” he went on, “ when— 
oh, well, I won’t go into it now; it’s too tire- 
some, but you know how it is.’’ What he 
refrained from qualifying by speech he deftly 
managed to convey with his eyes. It was 
almost too well done. 

An indescribable change of atmosphere, 
like the hint of a cool wind on a warm day, 
stirred Randa vaguely. If this were Bob, he 
wrote more honestly than he spoke. Some 
people did. Nita was a clever pilot and 
steered his craft of words with the ease 
gained from long experience in similar waters. 

t made Randa rather despise her cool as- 

sumption of another’s personality, and when 
the light head and smooth dark one bent 
nearer and nearer, when the voices grew 
lower and more indistinct, the looks more 
intimate, Randa could bear it no longer. 
If she could only slip away unnoticed and go 
home where she belonged, trying to sneak in 
and avoid Emmeline’s vigilant picketing! 
She rose and started quietly for the door. In 
passing the table in the alcove she glanced 
quickly at the soldier’s face, and lo, there 
were the freckles even as he had written! 
This was too much. 


ET the hurt that tightened about her 

heart acted inversely as a magnet. 
Though she was eager to be off, she longed to 
stay. She hesitated, and by some mischance 
in stepping collided sharply with a tall per- 
son who was apparently trying to disprove 
the axiom that no two bodies can occupy the 
same space at the same time. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said a pleasant 
voice above her. “It’s my fault entirely. 
I’m sorry.” 

Randa looked up and met the troubled 
glance of a very concerned young man. “It’s 
quite all right, thank you,” she smiled at 
him. 

And she immediately wondered what 
there was about this ordinary person which 
made her feel so extraordinarily at ease. For 
no reason at all they waited a perceptible 
instant, standing stupidly in the same spot. 
And they looked reflectively at one another, 
being not in the least conscious of anything 
peculiar in their respective regard. 

Finally he spoke in the same pleasant, 
effortless way. “‘Do you happen to know a 
Miss Randa Raleigh?” 

“Why, yes,” admitted Miss Randa Ra- 
leigh in an astounded flutter, “I know her.” 

“A friend of mine,” explained the tall 
person, “‘was to meet her here and as we 
were dismissed from the hospital at the same 
time and were traveling home in the same di 
rection I promised to run in here a bit later.” 

Randa felt her presence of mind slide from 
her like water down a steep roof. Who would 
have dreamed of this un- 
foreseen complication? 
With a faint little gesture 
she indicated the table in 
the alcove, the soft light, 
the pretty tableau. The 

tranger looked at it all 
with an eager intentness. 

Chey seem to be rather 
| | busy, don’t they?” he 
remarked softly. A 
touch of humorous 
delicacy in his voice 
somehow comforted 
the bewildered girl. 
“Guess I'll wait a 
little,’ he added, 
and looked about 
for a chair. 

Randa, too 
wretched and con- 
fused for even a 
conventional word 
of good-by, turned 
to go. 

Withaswift, sud- 
den impulse the 
man moved in front 
of her. “Say,” he 
begged with his 
slow smile, ‘‘as long as you know Randa 
Raleigh, and as long as my friend is with 
her, and as long as ! ‘ 








!’'ve got to wait —— 
He hesitated, smiled, sobered, then blurted 
out: “Won’t you stay a little longer and 
talk to me?” 


ANDA liked his hesitancy; she liked his 
smile and final volley of earnestness. 
“Ves, I will,” she assented; “let’s sit over 
there by that table. We shall be near our 
friends, but,’’ she laughed demurely, “not 
conspicuous enough to attract their atten- 
tion.’’ And she led him to the dusky corner 
she had vacated a few minutes before. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 153 
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Natural pride—cz a beautiful possession 
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ruin your appearance 





IND and cold, you know, are 
ruinous to the texture of your 
skin. They whip the moisture 
out of it—leave it dry and tense. Then 
follow roughening and chapping. 





Skin specialists say that one can protect 
the skin by applying a softening and sooth- 
ing cream always before venturing out. 
Never omit this. One little slip, and your 
skin has had its first dangerous lesson on 
how to grow rough! 
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To make the 
powder stay on 
lleveningapply 

, 
a powder base of 
Pond’s Vantish- 


in Cream 


Of course you need for this pro 
tection a cream which will not make 
your face look oily before going 
out. Pond’s Vanishing Cream is 
made without any oil precisely 
for this daytime and evening 
use. It cannot reappear in a 
shine. Lightly touch your face 
with Pond’s V anishing C ream. | 
This leaves your face smooth 
and protects it from the \ 
weather. Do this every time 
you go out and your skin will 
not chap or get the least bit 
roughened all winter long. Re- 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


POND'S EXTRAC I COMP ANY, 115-D Hudson St., New York 
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sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
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It is so easy to let your skin acquire bad traits 


A little roughness, a little shine, a little cloudiness of skin, and 
one’s looks are gone! It is so easy, too, to let your skin acquire 
these bad little traits unless you know just how to avoid them. 


gardless of the weather it will become 

more and more exquisite in texture. 
Does the powder keep coming off your 

face, leaving you all shiny and embar- 


rassed? 


Perhaps you are expecting too much of 


it. Really, it is entirely your own fault if 
you put the powder directly on the skin 
and expect it to stay on of its own accord. 
The finest of powders needs a base to hold 
it, and to keep it smooth. 


For this use, as for protection from the 
weather, you need a cream without oil. 
Before you powder, take a bit of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream and rub it lightly into 
the skin. At once it disappears, leaving 
your skin softened. Now powder as usual 
and don’t think of it again. The powder 
will stay on two or three times as long as 
ever before. 

When your face is tense from a long, 
hard day, yet you want to “look beauti- 
ful,” remember that the cool, fragrant 
touch of Pond’s Vanishing Cream smoothed 
over the face and neck will instantly 
bring it new freshness. Do this before 
you go to a dance. All the tell-tale weari- 
ness around eyes and mouth will vanish. 
Your skin will gain a new transparency. 


You need never let it get into the way of 


staying tired. 
Beware of allowing your skin to cloud 
When this hap- 


up and lose its clearness. 
pens, it is because minute particles of dust 
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Pond’s Cold Cream 
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ion new freshness at a moment's notice. Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream is famous for the eleventh 


hour freshening it brings your skin 


have worked their way too deep into the 
pores to be removed by ordinary bathing. 
Really, it means that you have been allow- 
ing your skin to go only half cleansed! To 
remove this deeply lodged dust you need 
an entirely different cream, a cream with 
an oil base. Pond’s Cold Cream has just 
the amount of oil to work deep into the 
pores and cleanse them. 


Before you go to bed and whenever you 
have been especially exposed to dust, rub 
Pond’s Co/d Cream into the pores of the 
skin. Then wipe it off with a soft cloth. 
You will say, ““How cou/d so much dust 
have gotten into my pores!’ Do this 
regularly and you will be rewarded by a 
clear, fresh skin. 


Every normal skin needs both these 
creams. Neither will foster the growth 
of hair. 

Get a jar or tube of each today at any 
drug or department store. You will realize 
for the first time how lovely your skin 
can be. 
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A THIN SLICE OF ROMANCE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150 


They sat down with a little clatter of 
chairs on the stone floor. At first they were 
careful to make no pretense of talking. They 
were aware that the balance of the situation 
was too nicely adjusted for careless treat- 
ment. Besides, they were both manifestly 
interested in the alcove. 

Nita’s voice with its delicious breaks and 
inflections reached them murmurously. Her 
soldier companion had become oblivious of 
everything save her distracting presence. 
There was a singleness of devotion in his 
manner which amused and exasperated 
Randa exceedingly. What was Nita’s mar 
velous charm—mere prettiness? Randa 
altered her position to admit a partial view 
of the man opposite her. ‘‘ Miss Raleigh i 
very pretty, isn’t she?” she remarked with 
polite distinctness. 

rhe tall man nodded. “Yes, 
agreed. “I was afraid she 
added soberly. Then, seeming to recollect 
himself, he blushed. ‘‘That is, I mean she’s 
exactly the sort of girl one would expect.” 


“Oh, yes,” answered Randa { 
Oh, ve 


} 


very, rn 


would be on | ( 


artled 
1! de d ! 

What a ingular y¢ ing mal il nat 
singular remark! ‘ 
conscious of her situation in an enlarged 
interest for her companion. He was unques- 
tionably a nice young man, as his next re- 
mark clearly indicated. 

“They most all are, you know,” he in- 
sisted earnestly, and Randa was again made 
subject to that pleasant, friendly scrutiny. 

“Are what?” she demanded with surpris- 
ing vigor. 

The man motioned widely with his hand. 
“Oh, pretty and curly haired and smiling 
and—well, that sort of high, fast way of 
talking that makes you giddy and rattles 
around in your head like hailstones. Not but 
what I like and approve of ’em that way,”’ 
he hastened to confide, “but now and then 
a change would be refreshing.” 


Randa grew a trifle less 


ANDA surveyed him quietly. He had 

good eyes, clear and direct, and there 
was something warmly prepossessing in his 
voice. 

“I’m always sort of scared of girls,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘some girls, I] mean. I never knew 
many, and those I did weren’t just what I 
expected. They had such different 
Careless and smooth and a queer jumble of 
words that seemed a language all their own.” 
He appealed to Randa with a look that 
pleaded for generous understanding. 

She nodded 

“They squeal and twitter and fuss and al 
the time they’re way off on a mountain top 
where you can’t get at what they are really 
thinking.” 

Randa beamed at him. 
come to judgment ! 

“ And first thing you know,” he continued, 
“they ‘re so close to you the y make you gasp 
and you what in thunder you'r 
going to say, but before you’ve had time to 
think up a thing off they go laughing.” He 
laughed himself. “‘ Funny I should be telling 


ways 


What a Daniel 


wonder 





you all this. I hope you'll forgive me and 
not think me the thering i I appea 
But you’re one of the friendly on I like 
the man measured | vord ith sobe 
liberation peopk 

peal I don’t « é 
nouse trving to tind the 
maybe,’’ he smiled mas} 
two by mistake.’ 

“I do too,” admitted Randa with glowi 


eyes 

They bent a 
other. Randa felt a tiny tremble and thrill 
in her throat. 


rious regard upon one an 


= OW this Miss Raleigh,” he gravely con- 

tinued, “‘she’s your friend. She’s pretty 
as the dickens and has proved herselfa mighty 
decent little scout to—somebody I know. 
She can write the finest letters in the world 
to a lonely, homesick boy who is digging off 
the days on the calendar until he can quit the 
hospital for good and streak for home where 
his folks are. I realize all that, but og 


He fingered a fork with detached attention 
and then looked up at Randa with a comical 
sort of desperation. “I’ve got something 
awfully darn heavy on my chest; it weighs a 
ton,”’ he apologized. ‘‘Say,” he laughed, “‘is 





there any law against eating? What a 
beastly idiot I’ve been. You won’t mind 
having a snack with me, will you? I feel 
hollow as a hole.” 

Randa reached for the menu. 

Mind? Not at this interesting juncture! 
Because her little party rolled along in two 
sections was no reason for refusing a ride, so 
to speak. 

“Let’s have tomato bisque,” said the man. 
“It’s smooth, slippery, satisfying and 
‘schloopy.’” a 

“They have heavenly chicken patties 
here,” volunteered Randa timidly. 

“ Allright, only I want dozens and dozens.” 

“To paddle around in th 


‘schloopi 
ness 

“Precisely !”’ 

I hey laughed together 
preciation of their nonsens« 
times a magic which make 
say irresistibly funny. 


AS THE order was given the man gave a 
F quicl exclamation ** Look ne ried 


the ne tro! tine I 


n delighted ap 


here is some 


everything you 


Randa looked Sure enough, they had 
gone. The table was tantalizingly empty. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” exploded the man. 
“Of all the nerve!” 

They regarded each other silently and the 
same thought hung between them. 

“‘Let’s get that table before anybody else 
does,” he urged. 

Randa nodded. 

They rose and scrambled to the alcove as 
though they had not a minute to lose, sliding 
into the low comfortable seats with the 
pleased eagerness of two children. 

“Pretty nice,” said the man. 

“‘Pretty nice,” answered the girl, and then 
bethought herself. ‘‘ But your friend,’ she 
objected; “‘ you were to meet him here 7 
Her question trailed off to a whisper. 

“Did he look like he needed attention 
when we saw him last?” inquired the man 
gravely. 

*“No-o-o,”’ admitted Randa. 

‘I might suggest that you keep your at- 
tention strictly on me; we’ve got a precedent 
to follow He flourished a hand meaningly 
about their new location. 

* The er alcove dhs 

‘You guessed right 

They were silent in a happy giow 


I 
panionship 


After several quiet minutes Randa began 
thinking of the man’s half-confessed confi 
dence ‘That weight on your chest,” she 
reminded him, using his words with intimate 
confidence, “‘is it any less crushing?’ 


“I’m breathing better now, thank you,” 
he answered with a wicked sort of 
‘but I’d still like to heave ’er off so I can 
really enjoy the patties 


} ANDA waited All her nervous, excited 
tension had miraculously vanished. Her 


solemnity; 


spirits mounted on steady. exhilarating 
\ gs she is rear to la igh t anvt ng 
' ? he H }’* ne 
[’n el 
W 
' taal t i im 
A ) iI We ice ‘ 
: le rie ited 
Randa peered ¢ sely at hi noc t wa 
vell peppe red y sh ioned. 
not comprehending. 
‘No, his!” 


“*This sounds like a conversation with the 
mad hatter,” said Randa. 

“I’m madder than the maddest of mad 
hatters!”” He gulped down a theatrical sob. 
‘‘Here goes; brace your feet against the 
dashboard and hold your breath. You see, I 
was so plumb scared of that Randa Raleigh 
that I bribed a chum to take my place, the 
sort of « hap I thought she’d be sure to like.”’ 

“Then you Miss Raleigh be 
fore?”’ faltered Randa. 

“Know her?” cried the man; “know her? 
Bless you, she’s been writing me corking let 
ters for six months. I’m Bob Dagget!”’ 

So Randa had her thin slice of romance 
after all. 


Knew 








New Yarn Book 


Send for your copy today 


Sweater styles for the coming season—jaunty 


hats to match. 


Delicate surplice sweater for indoor wear 


Entirely knitted sports suit. 
Corticelli Yarn Book No. 15: 


Newest designs in sweaters and scarfs, a Quakeress surplice 
sweater of delicate Cobweb Yarn, knitted and crocheted Tuxedo 
sweaters, smart crocheted hats and tams, an exclusive design 
for an entirely knitted sports suit, a saucy ‘*Ming Toy”” blouse, 
new French gored sweaters, one of real French filet work with 


53 


Pretty things for 


a hat-band to match. 
cents, by mail 28 cents. 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 14: 


Corticelli Crochet Book No. 13: 
Full of t newest thing 7 ‘ an 


Price 1§ ts, by mail 18 





The different Corticelli Yarns 
what each twist and weight is good for 


Flosola—a 


Knitola —f ¢ k y— 
. ‘ ere’ wea Pr —_ ft tex 


Cobweb—a delicate, fine yarn for women’s 
sheer garments, 


durable, unsurpassed for general knitting. 


Americantown —a pliant, genera! utility 
7& 





save postage, or address Corticelli 
otuck St., Florence, Mass. 


No Canadia 


children. 


Jaunty designs for light-weight tailored an 
gr Tu ‘*Haw s K, wea 
‘Dogw i 
Pr 15 cents, by mail 18 


Scotola—a soft 4 ply Scotch fingering yarn, strong and 


yarn for 
sweaters, scarfs, blouses, sports hats and tams. Gar- 
ments will retain their shape and have a firm texture. 






Price 25 





Knitted Sports Suit — Easy to make 
This sports suit shows the newest 
ideas in knit wear—note the new 





long shoulders, the original collar, 


and the smart plaited skirt. 


Artificial Silk and Worsted Yarn—a medium weight 


yarn of fine, silky lustre and soft texture. Splendid 
for ladies’ knitted sweaters and blouses. 
Write today, Order these books from your dealer and oO o 


k Mills, 113 Non 
n orders accepted. 


Also makers of Corticelli 
Spool Silk and Dress Silks 














| %s A Christmas Suggestion 
R Send for booklet illustrating 
“a Wagner Ware Cooking Utensil 
7 with Christmas Suggestions 
a Where we have no dealer a price 
¥ list will be included, and in thi 


4 case orders will be accepted tor 


lelivery fr our factory. 








Ea eye #25 





Christ 


membered and cherished throughout 

the vear, to receiv i gift of the beau 

tiful Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware. 

On the gift tables of th sands of homes 

will find Wagner Alumit , occupying 

places of prominence ind ever ca ising expres 
yns of joyful gratitude. 


J CAST i 
ALUMINUM 


ARE =; 


**From Generation to Generation’’ 
Its beauty, its individuality and its obvious 
quality make it stand out from all other kitchen 
ware. Most people call it the Sterling’’ of ran) 
kitchen utensils. 

Every piece is cast in one solid piece from 
in individual mold. It will not warp, dent, « 
burn through. And the thickness of the met 
where most needed means superior cookin 


qualities, due to even distribution of heat. 


here are Wagner Cast Aluminum Cookin 
Utensils for every pur post all beautiful ill 
of the same goodness, which means tl they 
will wear “‘From Generation to Generation.” 


\sk your dealer to show them to you. You'll 
find him enthusiastic about the advantages 
of Wagner Cast Aluminum. Send for booklet. @. 


The Wagner Mfg. Co. er, 
Dept. 110 Sidney, Ohio “ 


Manufacturers of & 
WAGNER CAST ALUMINUM WARE § 
WAGNER DE LUXE IRON WARI S 
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FOR KNITTING THESE FASCINATING 


Ll 
each, Ne 


5 stite 


el 


“DATMINE 


for winter wear 


COMPLETE DIRECTIONS 


ACCESSORIES 


eo] 


é 


The Maldon Tam 


ATERIALS REQUIRED; Fileisher’s Shetland Floss 
1 pair 


2 balls white, 1 Needles 
). 3, No. 5. 


hes equal | inch; 8 rows equal 1 inch. 


ball scarlet; 


Pattern; \st row, knit; 2nd row, purl. 


Directions: With white Shetland Floss and No. 5 needles, 
Increase in every stitch. 2nd | 
3rd row—*Knit 1, increase | stitch in the 
Repeat the 2nd and 


Knit 


cast on 8 stitches. 
row—Even. 


next stit 


3rd rows once. 
1*, purl 2, increase 1 in the next*, purl 1, knit 1. 9th and 
Knit 1, *knit 3, increase 1 
14th 
Knit 1, *purl 4, increase 1 in the next stitch*, purl 
1, knit 1. Continue to increase in this way every 3rd row, 
until there are 16 stitches between 
crease every 3rd row, same as you increased, until there 
On the next row, de- 
crease by knitting together the Sth and 6th stitches across 
. Join another strand of yarn, using the 3% 
Draw 


10th rows 
in the next*, knit 2. 


row 


are 9 st 


the 


needles, 


row 


center v 


Pompons: With scarlet, measure 114 yards, 40 times. 
Sew to tam with scarlet floss, 


Cut in 


Ist row 


ch*. (Repeat between *’s.) 


6th and 7th rows—E.ven. 8th row 


Even. 11th row 


12th and 13th rows—Even. 


increases. 


itches between decreases. 


knit 1 and purl 1, for 1 inch. Bind off. 


ery tight, and sew up seam. 


11%-inch lengths. 


as illustrated. 


i 


Patter 
between 


Directions: 


stitches. 
and end 


With scarlet, make pompons same as for Tam. Trim 
, I | 


{TERIALS: 


white, 1 ball scarlet; Needles 


The Maldon Scarf 


Shetland 
1 pair No. 5. 


Fleisher’s 


n: 1st row, knit; 2nd row, knit 2*, purl *, repeat 


*'s) end row with knit 2. 


Bind off. 


Knit 24 yards even. 


Ss. 


as illustrated. 


Get the Yarn and Make Them 


2 i v- illustration shows you only part of the 
tam | 
Their real loveliness 


beauty of this smart new scart and 
at’ once dainty 


comes 


beautiful 


and vivid. 
Lhe Fleisher Yarns. Ihe 
their 


from 


texture is the result of 


softness and uniformity. 


Make this “Maldon” 


tam and scarf— 


for yourself or for a friend. You'll enjoy 


the making of it, and the stunning result 
when finished. But—be sure you use 
The Fleisher Yarns. Only when The 


Fleisher Yarns are used can we guaran- 
tee that you will get the softness, the 
vivacity, the correct fit and proportion. 


40 cent 
of 24 tr 
id 20 


bye 


The New Fleisher Knitting 
and Crochet Manual, 17th Edition 
Price 40c 


For Sale at the Store where 
You Buy The Fleisher Yarns 
and at 
Bookstores and Newsdealers’ 
Everywhere 


s a copy, or sent 
ide mark tickets (taken from The Fleisher Yarns) 
cents. No knitter should fail to see the exclusive 
autiful orginal designs tor sweaters and other 
ind crocheted articles contained in it. . The most . 
a =, 4 » en 
ete, up-to-date book of its kind published. | HE neu Maldon 
mn 
Scarf and Tam, 
made with The Fleisher 


S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc. 


Dept. 2419 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“EVERY COLOR IN THE 


F Of ip 


Then de 


Floss—14 balls 


With Shetland Floss white, cast on 
Sew up seams | 


lirect from the mill upon receipt 
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WAIT—FOR PRINCE CHARMING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


“And you?” He leaned forward a little. 
Nannie was aware of the feeling of excite- 
ment which he could always rouse in her. 
When he spoke like that she saw herself as 
something rather perfect and princesslike. 

“‘Wait—for Prince Charming,” he said. 

Nannie was sure that when Prince Charm- 
ng came he would be like Mr. Knox; younger 
perhaps, but with that same lovely manner. 

“Of course,” Mr. Knox said gently, “I 
uppose I ought not to advise, but if I were 
you”’—he touched the sparkling ring—‘“I 
hould give it back to him.” 


O AFTER several absorbing talks with 

her employer on the subject, Nannie gave 

the ring back, and when poor Dick passed his 

friend the policeman on his way home he 
stopped and told his story. 

“They are all like that,” Tommy said, 
“but if I were you I wouldn’t take ‘no’ for 
an answer.” 

Dick brightened. “‘Wouldn’t you?” 

“Not if I had to carry her off under my 
arm,” said Tommy between his teeth. 

“But I can’t carry her off, Tommy—and 
he won’t go.” 

“She'll go if you ain’t afraid of her,’ 
fommy told him with solemn emphasis. ‘I 
was afraid.” 

They were under the street lamp, and Dick 
stared at him in astonishment. ‘I didn’t 
know you were afraid of anything.” 

‘“*T didn’t know it either,”” was Tommy’s 
grim response, “until I met her. But I’ve 
known it ever since.” 

“Well, it’s hard luck.” 

“Tt is hardest at Christmas time,”’ said 
Tommy, “‘and my beat ain’t the best one to 
make me cheerful. There are too many 
stores. And dolls in the windows. And 
drums. And horns. And Santa Claus hand- 
ing out things to kids. And I’ve got to see it, 
with money just burning in my pocket to 
buy things and to have a tree of my own and 
a turkey in my oven and a table with some- 
one who cares at the other end. And all I'll 
get out of the merry season is a table d’héte 
at Nitti’s and a box of cigars from the boys.”’ 

“ Ain’t women the limit, Tommy?” 

““Well’’—Tommy’s tone held a note of 
forced cheerfulness—‘‘that little redhead 
must have had some reason for not wanting 
you, Dick. Maybe 
we men ain’t 
worth it.” 

“Worth what?” 

“Marrying. A 
woman’s got a 
square deal com- 
ing to her, and she 
doesn’t always get 
cK 

‘“*‘She’d get it 
with you, and 
she’d get it with 
me; you know 
that, Tommy.” 

“She might,” | 
aid Tommy pes | 
simistically, “if 
the good Lord 
helped us.” 

Nannie on the 
day after her break 
with Dick was 
blushingly aware 
of the bareness of 
her third finger as 

he took Kingdon 
Knox’s dictation. 
When he had fin- 
ished his letters, 
Knox smiled at 
her. “So you gave 
it back,” he said. 
“Tels 
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“f~OOD little 
girl. You’ll 

find something 

much better if you 

wait. And I don’t ee 

want you wasted.”’ He opened 

a drawer and took out a long 

box. He opened it and lifted 

a string of beads. They were 

of carved ivory, and matched the cream of 

Nannie’s complexion. They were strung 

strongly on a thick thread of scarlet silk, 

and there was a scarlet tassel at the end. 

“They are for you,” he said. “It is my 
first Christmas present to you; but I hope 
it won’t be the last.” 

Nannie’s heart beat so that she could al- 
most hear it. “Oh, thank you,” she said 
breathlessly; “they’re so beautiful.” 

But she did not know how rare they were, 
nor how expensive until she wore them in 
Mary’s room that night. 

“Where did you get them, Nannie?” 
“Mr. Knox gave them to me.” 

There was dead silence, then Mary said: 
Nannie, you ought not to take them.” 
“Why not?” 

“They cost such an awful lot, Nannie. 
They look simple, but they aren’t. The 
carving is exquisite.” 

“Well, he gave you beads, Mary.” 


Mary’s face was turned away. “It was 
different. I have been such a long time in 
the office.” 

“T don’t think it is much different, and I 
don’t see how I can give them back, Mary.”’ 

Mary did not argue, but when a little later 
Nannie told of her broken engagement, Mary 
said sharply: “ But, Nannie—why?” 

“Well, mother doesn’t care much for the 
idea. She—she thinks a girl is much better 
off to keep on at the office.” 

Mary was lying in her fong chair under the 
lamp. She had a cushion under her head 
and her hand shaded her eyes. ‘‘ Did—M1 
Knox have anything to do with it?” 

“What makes you ask that, Mary?”’ 

“Did he?” 

“Well, yes. You know what I told you 
he thinks I’d be—wasted.” 

“On Dick?” 

“7.” 

Mary lay for a long time with her hand 
over her eyes; then she said: “If you 
don’t marry Dick, what about your future, 
Nannie?” 

““There’s time enough to think about that 
And—and I can wait 

“For what?”’ 

Nannie blushed and 
**Prince Charming.” 

After that there was a silence, out of which 
Nannie asked: “Does your head ache, 
Mary?” 

“A little.” 

“Can’t I get you something?” 

“No. After I’ve rested a bit I'll take a 
walk. 


laughed a little. 


ARY’S walk led her by the lighted shop 

windows. The air was keen and cold 
and helped her head. But it did not help 
her heart. She had a sense of suffocation 
when she thought of Nannie. 

She stopped in front of one of the shops. 
There were dolls in the window, charming, 
round-eyed, ringleted. One of them was 
especially captivating, with fat blond curls, 
fat legs, blue silk socks and slippers, crisp 
frills and a broad blue hat. 

““How I should have loved her when I was 
a little girl,” was Mary’s thought as she 
stood looking in. Then: “ How a child of my 
own would have loved her.” 

She made up her mind that she would buy 
the doll—in the morning when the shop 
opened. It was a whimsical thing to do, to 
give herself a doll at her time of life. But it 

. would be in a sense symbolic 
She had no child to which to give 
it; she would give it to the child 
who was once herself. 

She came home with a lighter 
heart and with the knowledge of 
what she had to do. She put on 
her blue house coat and sat down 
to her desk with its embossed 
leather fittings, and there under 
the lovely lamp which Kingdon 
Knox had given her she wrote 
to Nannie. 

She gave the letter to Nannie 
the next morning. “I want you 
to read it when you are all alone 
Then tear it up. It must always 
be just between you 
and me¢ Nannie 

Nannie read th 
letter in the lunch 
hour. She got her 
lunch at a cafeteria 
and there was a 
rest room. It was 
very quiet and she 
had a corner to her 
self. She wondered 
what Mary had to 
say to her,and why 
she didn’t talk it 
out instead of 
writing about it 

But Mary had 
felt that she could 
not trust herself to 


speak. There 
would have 
SS been Nan- 


nie’s eyes to 
meet, questions to answer; and this meant 
so much. Paper and pen were impersonal. 


It isn’t easy to talk such things out, Nannie 
I should never have written this if I had not 
realized last night that your feet were following 
the path which my own have followed for fifteen 
years. And I knew that you were envying me 
and wanting to be like me; and I am saying what 
I shall say in this letter so that I may save you, 
Nannie, 

When I first came into Mr. Knox’s office I 
was young like you, and I[ had a lover, young 
and fine like Dick, and he satisfied me. We had 
our plans—of a home and the happiness we 
should have together. If I had married him, I 
should now have sons and daughters growing 
up about me, and when Christmas came there 
would be a tree and young faces smiling, and my 
husband, smiling. 

But Mr. Knox talked to me as he talked to 
you. He told me, too, to wait—for Prince 
Charming. He told me I was too fine to be 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 ~ 
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“Built for Beauty”— 


You’d Say 


You wouldn't think of the Ease-All 
as an arch-support shoe — unless 
you knew. Its steel arch is built-in, 
invisible, and its specially constructed 
counters, long both inside and out- 
side, that give support to sagging 
bones and strained ligaments, only 
serve to accentuate its slender and 


shapely lines. 


The Ease-All is emphatically stylish and 
handsome. Also and just as emphatically, 
it is comfortable and corrective. The pat- 


ented comfort-features 


ive prompt relief 


to weakened and painful arches and even- 
tually serve to correct the trouble entirely. 


Women who think they have to choose be- 
tween the suffering of fallen arches and 
ugliness in footwear ought to learn about 
the Ease-All. Let us send you our booklet 
—“Getting Beneath the Surface of Foot 


Troubles""— and the name of the nearest 


Ease-All Store. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. «sive 


48 Canal St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of 
Shoes of Quality’’ 


for Women 
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| that lightens daily tasks 

Ay 

ket The pleasure of receiving a Bissell’s on Christmas Day is multiplied 365 
A. times during the year for the home manager. 

vie Day by day rugs and carpets are kept clean and neat without the old- 
i fashioned drudgery. Women are happier. Homes brighter and more livable. 
A Light, smooth running, always ready for instant use, Bissell Sweepers 
Wr. remove dust, dirt and litter quickly and thoroughly. Easily carried from 
me room to room, upstairs and down. Run with one hand. 






BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweepers and Vacuum Sweepers 
Every home needs both 


oy 


the Bissell Carpet Sweeper for the daily sweep- 
ing and the Bissell New Lightweight Vacuum Sweeper for the periodical 
house cleaning. 

The Vacuum Sweeper develops a more powerful suction than the average 
electric, and there is no operating cost. 


Give her a Bissell’s. See Bissell’s 


demonstrated at most good stores. 
Prices $9.00 to $17.50. “Cyco” Ball 
Bearing Carpet Sweepers $9.00 and 
less. Send for booklet. 


| BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


214 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Made in Canada, too 


Put Your Sweeping Reliance on a 
Bissell’s Appliance 
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Five Thousand Stores 
Display This Sign— 


ARSHALL BURNS LLOYD did certainly upset the most 
primitive art of the centuries and one of the oldest businesses 
in the world when he invented his method of producing wicker 

articles and his wonderfv! loom. 


At one stroke he was not only producing Loom-Woven Baby 
Carriages many times faster than by the cumbersome old hand 
way but many times finer as well. And cheaper, of course. 
Merchants all over America bought Lloyd Loom-Woven Baby 
Carriages as fast as they could be made. 
are now ready to supply you. 

Look for the Lloyd Dealers in your City, or write us and we'll 
send you their names together with our pretty FREE Book of 
Baby Carriage Styles. 


Lucky is the Little 
Winter Baby 
Who Has a 


LLOYD 


Get a Lloyd Stroller or Sulky 
for the older Baby. i 
keep him a healthier baby 
all winter long. 


LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Menominee, 


Five thousand Stores 





Mich. 


December, 1‘ 
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Advanced Spring 


Sports’ Suits at 


. 


You can buy these 
suits from any Miss 


Manhattanagency. If 


there isnone near you, 
order through your 
favorite store—noad- 
ditional charge to you. 
Of all-wool, heather- 
jersey in Brown,Pekin 
and Copper. Sizes 14 
to 20 and 36 to 40. 
A most exceptional 
value at $20. 

Send for the new 


\ Spring Fashion Book 
-——fready March 15th. 


Ms Mloakolts 
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wasted. He hinted that 
the man I was planning to 
marry was a plain fellow, 
not good enough for me. 
He talked and I listened. 
He opened vistas. I saw 
myself raised to a different 
sphere by some man like 
Mr. Knox—just as well 
groomed, just as distin- 
guished, just as rich and 
wonderful. 

But such men don’t come 
often into the lives of girls 
like you and me, Nannie. I 
know that now. I did not 
know it then. _But Mr. 
Knox should have known 
it. Yet he held out the 
hope; and at last he robbed 
me of my future, of the little 
home, my fine, strong hus 
band. He robbed me of 
my woman’s heritage of a child in my arms 

And in return he gavé me—nothing. I have 
found in the years that I have been with him 
that he likes to be admired and looked up to 
by pretty women. He likes to mold us into 
something exquisite and ornamental, he likes to 
feel that he has molded us. He likes to see our 
blushes. All these years that I have been with 
him, he has liked to feel that I looked upon him 
as the ideal toward which all my girlish dreams 
tended. 

He is not in love with me, and I am not in 
love with him. But he has always known that 
if he had been free and had wooed me, I should 
have felt that King Cophetua had come to the 
beggar maid. Yet, too late, I can see that if he 
had been free he would never have wooed me. 
His ambition would have carried him up and 
beyond anything I can ever hope to be, and he 
would have sought some woman of his own 
circle who would have contributed to his ma- 
terial success. 

And now he is trying to spoil your life, 
Nannie—to make you discontented with your 
future with Dick. You look at him and see in 
your life some day a Prince Charming. But I 
tell you this, Nannie, that Prince Charming will 
never come. And after a time all you will have 
to show for the years that you have spent in the 
office will be just a pretty room, a few bits of 
wood and leather and bronze in exchange for 
warm, human happiness, clinging hands, a 
husband like Dick, who adores you, who comes 
home at night, eager—for you! 

You can have all this—and I have lost it. 
And there isn’t much ahead of me. I shan’t 
always be ornamental, and then Mr. Knox will 
let me drop out of his life, as he has let others 
drop out. And there’ll be loneliness and old age 
and—nothing else. 

Oh, Nannie, I want you to marry Dick. I 
want you to know that all the rest is dust and 
ashes. I feel tired and old; and when I think of 
your youth and beauty, I want Dick to have 
it, not Mr. Knox, who will flatter and—forget. 

Tear this letter up, Nannie. It hasn’t been 
easy to write. I don’t want anybody but you 
to read it. 


But Nannie did not tear it up. 

She tucked it in her bag and went to tele- 
phone to Dick. 

And would he meet her on the corner 
under the street lamp that night when she 
came home from the office? She had some- 
thing to tell him. 


ICK met Nannie, and presently they 
pursued their rapturous way. A little 
later Tommy Jackson passed by. Something 
caught his eye 
\ bit of white paper 
He stooped and pic ked it up It was 
Mary’s letter to Nannie. Nannie had cried 
into her little handkerchief while she talked 
to Dick, and in getting the handkerchief out 
of the bag the letter had come with it and 
had dropped unnoticed to the ground. 
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WAIT—FOR PRINCE CHARMING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155) 


It had been years since 
Tommy had seen any of 
Mary’s writing. A sen- 
tence caught his eye, and 
he read straight through. 
After all, there are things 

rmitted an officer of the 
ie which might be un- 
seemly in the average citi- 
zen. 

And when he had read, 
Tommy began to say 
things beneath his breath. 
And the chances are that 
had Kingdon Knox ap 
peared at that moment 
things would have fared 
badly with him. 

But it was Mary Barker 
who came. She had under 
her arm in a paper parcel the fat doll with 
the blond curls and the blue socks. She did 
not see Tommy until she was almost upon 
him. 

Then she said: “ 
Tommy?” 

“Why shouldn’t I be here?”’ 

“This isn’t your beat.” 

“Tt has been my beat since two weeks 
ago. I’ve seen you go by every night, 
Mary.” 

She stood looking up at him. And he 
looked down at her; and so, of course, their 
gaze met, and something that she saw in 
Tommy’s eyes made Mary’s overflow. 

“‘Mary, darling,” said Tommy tenderly. 

“You said you wouldn’t forgive me.” 

“That was fifteen years ago.” 

“Tommy, I’m sorry.” 

Tommy stood very straight as became an 
officer of the law with the eyes of the world 
upon him. 

“Mary,” he said, “I just read your letter 
to Nannie. She dropped it. If I’d known 
the things in that letter fifteen years ago 
I’d have stayed on my job until [ got you. 
But I thought you didn’t care.” 

“T thought so too,” said Mary 

“But the letter told me that you wanted 
a husband’s loving heart and a strong arm,” 
said Tommy, “and, please God, you are 
going to have them, Mary. And now you 
run along, girl, dear. I can’t be making love 
when I’m on duty. But I'll come and kiss 
you at nine.” 


What are you doing here, 


O MARY ran along, and her heart sang. 
And when she got home she unwrapped 


‘the fat doll and kissed every curl of her, 


and she set her under the lovely lamp; and 
then she got a long box and put something 
in it and wrapped it and addressed it to 
Kingdon Knox. 

And after that she went to the window 
and stood there, watching until she saw 
Tommy coming. 

And the next morning when Kingdon 
Knox found the long box on his desk, ad- 
dressed in Mary’s handwriting, he thought 
it was a Christmas present, and he opened it, 
smiling 

But his smile died as he read the note 
which lay on top of a string of jade beads: 


I am sending them back, Mr. Knox, with my 
resignation. I should never have taken them 
But somehow you made me feel that I was a 
sort of fairy princess, and that jade beads 
belonged to me, and everything beautiful, and 
that some day life would bring them. But life 
isn’t that, and you knew it and I didn’t. Life is 
just warm human happiness, and a home, and 
work for those we love. And so, after all, I am 
going to marry Tommy. And Nannie is going 
to marry Dick. In a way it is a happy ending, 
and in a way it isn’t, because I’ve grown away 
from the kind of life I must live with Tommy, 
and I am afraid that in some ways I am not 
fitted for it. But Tommy says that I am silly to 
be afraid. And in the future I am going to 
trust Tommy. 


And so Mary went out of Kingdon Knox’s 
life. And on Christmas Day at the head of a 
great table, with servants to the right of him 
and servants to the left, he 
carved a mammoth turkey; and 
there was silver shining, and 
glass sparkling and lovely 
women smiling, all in honor of 
the merry season. 

But Kingdon Knox was not 
merry as he thought of the jade 
beads and of Mary’s empty desk. 
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A Shampoo that 


yo leaves the hair silky 


| ” can I make my hair look well for to- Wildroot’s delicate, elusive fragrance. Enjoy its 


night? I wish I hadn’t washed it this morn- rich, mild, greaseless, creamy lather that cleanses 


nen le 
ae > 
\ a és PYM 


ing!” without unduly drying the hair. See how soft and 


[hat used to be a frequent tragedy—yes, trag- pretty and lustrous your h ul becomes Le im how 
easy it is to put up your hair after using Wildrcot 


— me, 


edy—for sometimes a girl’s happiness depends on 
. . a 4 : : id Sh; 
her hair. Life turns on such tremendous trifles. Liquid Shampoo. 





But it is different now—almost as soon as you rhe reason is in the mild, pure cocoanut oil 
finish using Wildroot Liquid Shampoo your hair base, and in its freedom from every trace of harm- 
will be delightfully pretty—clean—silk-like—and ful alkali. It leaves the hair fresh, but not stiff. 





























manageable! A 6-ounce bottle will last for several months. 
Men notice a woman’s hair—all men do. Almost any good druggist will be glad to pro 
j And how a girl’s hair can enhance her charm vide you with a large bottle of Wildroot with th 
or spoil her beauty at a glance! unusual guarantee: f 
; ; Oy 
Clip the coupon below and let us send you this If you do not think this Wildroot Liquid | 
dainty traveler’s size bottle. Learn for yourself Shampoo is worth more than it costs you, Za 
how easy, how delightful a shampoo can be. Notice your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
‘ 
eal 
A , 
¥ 
1 \ aN 
’ y 
yA -LIQUID 
rc oa 
f et 3 
. : -) “ie 
AND €, 
: ©. © 5 
Ao . 
ee Ft : 
> T “ ‘ T S ry 
(PURE COCOANUT OIL BASE) MAIL THIS COUPON FOR ] 
YOUR TRIAL BOTTLE 
* Hairdressers approve this method of shampooing Wildroot Co., Inc. | 
° F r " Dept. (D 
—~ : ~ we First: Wet the hair and Tuirp: Apply more Wild- Buffalo, N. ¥ 
PS ‘ ; scalp with warm water. root Liquid Shampoo, mas- I enclose roc. Please send me my | 
Seconp: Apply a little saging lightly, then rinse Traveler's Sine Bottle of Wildrot 4 
se aan ee PP — thi be & é times with Liquid Shampoo. If I am not fully KZ 
Wildroot Liquid Shampoo ‘ree or four 1€s ial, ge agree reetag F 
and rub to a rich creamy warm water and finish by ainde. 
lather. Rinse with clear rinsing with cold water. 
warm water. Dry thoroughly. ; Name 
, f : Address 
. ¥ | sy YA My Druggist’s Name 
5. ; ' : Q 2 J Druggist's Address 
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73 samples 
of all wool 


worsted yarn 


Knitting yarns direct 
from the mill 


SIRST quality all wool 
worsted yarn at 
$4.40 to $5.00 a 

pound. Sold direct trom 
the yarn mill to you 


Send today for the free 
Peace Dale sample card 
4 weights 45 lovely colors! 
73 samples in all Popular 
heathers, the new Fibre Silk 
and Worsted Mixtures, Ger 


. mantowns, heavy Sweater 


Yarns, Shetland Floss. 


Peace Dale Yarns are the 
finest quality all wool wor 
ted yarns Strong, good 
wearing — yet soft and light 
Wonderfully smooth and 
even. They knit up beauti 
fully. Your satisfaction with 
every order is guaranteed. 


Write for your free sample 
ecard today. Address Peace 
Dale Mills, Sales Office, 
Dept. 142, 25 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


DIRECT FROM THE 
MILL PRICES 
Per 

4 oz. skein 

4-ply Germantown $1.15 

$-ply Germantown 1.20 

Men's Sweater Yarns 1.10 

4-ply Fibre Silk 


and Worsted 1.20 
Fibre Silk and 
Worsted Floss 1.25 
Shetland Floss - 1.20 
Special Sock Yarn 
perlb. - 3.25 


Peace Dale pays postage 
Miss Mary Burrough of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., writes: * Your 
yarn is the best I have ever 


and far cheaper than 
any on our local market 

Miss Anna | Dearborn of 
Pittsfield, N. H., says In all 
the eight skeins I have used I 
have not found one uneven 
place or one knot.” 

Mrs. G. S. Wampler of Union 
City, Ind., says: “ Your yarns 
knit up beautifully. My 
friends all admire the gar- 
ments made of them,” 


Peace Dale Mills founded 180i 
Write for sample card today 








Ask 


Pep ere 


SHEETING 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 


Weight is right, yet light enough for easy washing 
and heavy enough to stand the wear. Used by many 
railroads and some of the largest 


hotels because PEPPERELL 
The 
Standard Family Sheeting for over 
sixty years. Look for the Pepperell 


SHEETING is hard to tear 


label on the goods. 


Address Dept. 2 for Circular 


BLISS, FABYAN & CO. 
32 Thomas St., New York 















Kunderd’s Newest Gladioli 


More than eighty new 
varieties never before 
offered and hundreds 
of our other famous 
kinds are described 
and illustrated in our 
catalog for 1921. This 
book of sixty pages, illus- 
trated in beautiful colors, is sent free 
on request. Send your name for a copy. 
The Ruffled Gladiolus” | 


A. E. Kunderd 


Box 8, Goshen, Indiana, U.S. A. 


iddre the originator of 
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Use This Chest FREE 







Sent on 


FreeTria A Famous 
Piedmont Red 
Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles and ™ 
A Piedmont 
protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
and damp Finest Xmas, wedding or birthday gift 
Write today for new illustrated catalog 


designs sent on 15 days’ free trial 


tt 


postpaid free to 


you. Also ask for a tree box of fragrant Red Cedar shavings. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 18, Statesville, N.C. 





TELL TOMORROW’S 









forecasts the weather 
8 to 24hoursinad vance 
Not 


gm White's Weather Prophet Weather 


a toy but a scientifically 
constructed instrument work 
ing automatically Handsome, 
> and everlasting 

An Ideal Xmas Gift 

Made doubly interesting by the little fig 
ures of Hansel and Gretel and the Witch, 


who come in and out to tell you what the 


weather will be 
Size 6 ‘4x7; fully guaranteed Sy 25 
any address in _ 


Agents Wanted S. or Canada on receipt of 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 68, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee. Wis. 


Postpaid to 
I 








or experence unnecessary 





———Other Women Make $500.00. 


So Can You 
Sell dainty, distinctive, exclusive Dress Goods, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Hosiery, et« Wonderful variety! Money 
Protected territory. Work 
part or whole time. Free booklet. Write today. 


Mitchell & Church Co. Inc., Dept. 74, Binghamton, N. Y. 








ONE HUNDRED RECENT BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


By Louise Maunsell Field 


GOOD book is a good friend; 
Yian obliging friend, ready to 
¥4) give you companionship whert 
you want it, to stay quietly 
on the shelf when you don’t, 
a loyal friend, unaltered by 
change of fortune, never dis- 
“J turbed by what “they say,” 
never out of temper, never betraying a confi- 
dence. And since Christmastime is above 
all others the time when friends try to 
make one another happy, what better gift 
can you send to your friend than some good 
book ? 

You can’t give your travel-loving friend a 
ticket to the South Seas; but you can give 
him a book that will take him there. You 
can’t bring back the scents and sounds of 
her country home to your fricnd who is 
toiling in a city office, you can’t create ro- 
mance and adventure for those who long for 
them, but a good book can. You can’t intro- 
duce your ambitious friend to the great 
people of the world—except through a book. 

With the help of books you may do all 
these things for your friends—all these, and 
more. You can show your interest in what 
they care for most, your sympathy, your 
affection, by the Christmas message of a 
book. But books differ as much as people, 
and to give the wrong book to the wrong 
person is as awkward a blunder as to intro- 
duce relatives who are not on speaking 
terms. So here is a list to help you choose, 
out of the hundreds of worth-while publica- 
tions issued in 1920, those which will help 
to make this Christmas a happy one for your 
friends—and for you. 








For the Armchair Traveler 


“The Splendid Wayfaring,” by John G. 
Neihardt (Macmillan). A thrilling account 
of the exploration of the great route from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. 

“Letters of Travel, 1892-1913” by Rud- 
yard Kipling (Doubleday, Page). A book 
which gives one the privilege of journeying 
with Kipling through the United States, 
Egypt, and other places, and hearing what 
he thought about them. 

“The Conquest of the Old Southwest,” 
by Archibald Henderson (Century). The 
romantic and exciting experiences of those 
early pioneers who ventured out into the 
wilderness of Virginia, the Carolinas, Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. 

“South-Sea Foam,” by A. Safroni- 
Middleton (Doran). Relates how the author, 
armed only with a violin, wandered through 
the islands of the South Seas, associating 
with ex-cannibal chiefs—and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

“The Shadow-Show,” by J. A. Curle 
(Doran). A fascinating narrative of travel 
in many lands, from Norway to India, from 
Russia to Central Africa. 

“Birds of La Plata,” by W. H. Hudson 
(Dutton). Contains not only beautifully 
written descriptions of the birds of the 
Argentine, but interesting ones of the coun- 
try as well. 

‘Roaming Through the West Indies,” by 
Harry G. Franck (Century). A varied and 
entertaining book by a well-known traveler. 

“The Sea and the Jungle,” by H. M. Tom- 
linson (Dutton). The true and adventurous 
story of a voyage on the Amazon. 


Fiction 


“The Rescue,” by Joseph Conrad (Dou- 
bleday, Page). A splendid and intensely 
interesting novel of adventure on the 
Malayan coast. 

“The Eye of Zeitoun,” by Talbot Mundy 
(Bobbs-Merrill). A swiftly moving, exciting 
story of peril and romance in Armenia. 

“The Ancient Allan,” by H. Rider Hag- 
gard (Longmans, Green). The prince of 
romancers carries us back into Egypt and 
the wilds of Africa, as they were some two 
thousand years ago. 


For the Man—or Woman—of Affairs 


“The New Frontier,’ by Guy Emerson 
(Holt). A book well described as “a study 
of the liberal spirit, its frontier origin, and 
its application to modern prob- 
lems.” 

“Democracy,” by Viscount 
Bryce (Macmillan). The famous 
Englishman shows what democ- 
racy has accomplished or failed 
to accomplish, as compared with 
other kinds of government, for the 
well-being of each people. 

“The Greatest Failure in All 
History,’’ by John Spargo 
(Harper). A Socialist’s view of 
the Soviets. 


“The United States in Our Own Time, 
1865-1920,’ by Paul L. Haworth. (Scrib- 
ner). A vigorous account of the period. 

“The Prime Minister; Life and Times of 
David Lloyd George,’ by Harold Spender 
(Doran). Lloyd George’s life, admirably 
presented from his own. point of view. 

““Mexico in Revolution,” by Vicente 
Blasco Tbafiez (Dutton). The noted novel- 
ist’s much discussed, vivid sketches of the 
Mexico of to-day and her leaders. 

“Theodore Roosevelt and His Times,” by 
Joseph Bucklin Bishop (Scribner). Much 
of this interesting volume is said to have 
been gone over by the Colonel himself. It 
contains many of his letters and, in company 
with the volume called “Theodore Roose- 
velt; An Autobiography,’ constitutes his 
‘Life and Letters.” 

“Humanizing Industry,” by R. C. Feld 
(Dutton). A lucid account of the way in 
which many large manufacturers are trying 
to settle the problems of capital and labor. 

“History of Journalism in the United 
States,” by George Henry Payne (Appleton). 
The story of American journalism, its 
changes and development, from 1690, when 
the first newspaper was published, down to 
the present day. 

“The Inside Story of the Peace Confer- 
ence,” by Dr. E. J. Dillon (Harper). A 
much discussed book, sufficiently explained 
by its title. 
Fiction 

“One After Another,” by Stacey Aumon- 
ier (Macmillan). An interesting, thought- 
ful novel, the theme of which is change and 
the passing of all things and which tells the 
story of a brother and sister. 

“The Old Man’s Youth,” by William De 
Morgan (Holt). In a tale said to be largely 
autobiographical, the author gives a quaint 
and delightful picture of Victorian England. 

“Mainwaring,” by Maurice Hewlett 
(Dodd, Mead). A novel of life and politics 
in the England of the "eighties. 

‘‘When Love Flies Out o’ the Window,” 
by Leonard Merrick (Dutton). The fasci- 
nating story of a man who was entirely 
willing to give all he had, but who could 
not endure the hurt to his pride when his wife 
began to earn more than he did. 


For the Tired Business Man 


“The Real Diary of the Worst Farmer,” 
by Judge Henry A. Shute (Houghton, 
Mifflin). An entertaining account of the 
mishaps of an amateur farmer. 

‘“Pipefuls,” by Christopher Morley (Dou- 
bleday, Page). Short and amusing papers 
on making friends, moving day, one-night 
stands, and so on. 

‘‘Hand-Made Fables,” by George Ade 
(Doubleday, Page). More fables in slang. 

“The Abandoned Farmers,” by Irvin S 
Cobb (Doran) An account of the author 
truggles with an “‘abandoned”’ farm 


Fiction 

“Come Seven!” by Octavus Roy Cohen 
(Dodd, Mead). The Negro short stories from 
which a successful play has been made 

‘*Sunbeams, Inc.,’’ by Julian Street (Dou- 
bleday, Page). An amusing little tale 
illustrating the power of advertising in 
general, and of self-advertising in particular. 

“The Lonely House,” by Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes (Doran). A thrilling and ingenious 
mystery story. 

“The Portygee,”’ by Joseph C. Lincoln 
(Appleton). Another of this popular 
author’s familiar stories 
of Cape Cod. 

“Up, the Rebels!” 
by George A. Birming 
ham (Doran). A very 

















entertaining story, in which the Sinn Fein is 
actually made amusing. 

“The Talleyrand Maxim,” by J. S. 
Fletcher (Knopf). An unusual and clever 
detective story. 

“The Man of the Forest,”’ by Zane Grey 
(Harper). A romance of great spaces and 
the Western forests. 


For Those Who Do Not “Want to 
Forget the War” 


“Now it Can be Told,” by Philip Gibbs 
(Harper). A terrible yet wonderful account 
of those things which during the war the 
censor would not pass. 

**A Gallipoli Diary,” by Sir Ian Hamilton 

Doran). The tragedy of Gallipoli, as it 
unfolded day by day. 

“‘A History of the Transport Service,”’ by 
Admiral Albert Gleaves (Doran). Relates 
the adventures and achievements of that 
transport service of which all good Amer- 
icans are proud. 

“The Life of Lord Kitchener,” by Sir 
George Arthur (Macmillan). A biography, in 
which the character of a much misunderstood 
man is revealed by his private secretary. 

‘Cardinal Mercier’s Own Story” (Doran). 
In which the great hero-priest tells how he 
faced the might of Germany. 

“Memoirs and Records,’”’ by Admiral 
Lord Fisher (Doran). A lively and uncon- 
ventional as well as important book by the 
man who for a time represented the sea 
power of Great Britain. 

**The Human Cost of the War,” by Homer 
Folks (Harper). An interesting presentation 
of the cost of the war in terms of lessened 
vitality and efficiency. 

““My Three Years in America,”’ by Count 
Bernstorff (Scribner). The ex-ambassador’s 
account of his activities in the United States 
during the first years of the war. a 

‘“*Simsadus: London. The American Navy 
in Europe,” by John Langdon Leighton 
(Holt). A sane and expert narrative, telling 
what our navy did overseas during the war. 


Fiction 

“The Secret Battle,” by A. P. Herbert 
(Knopf). A remarkable study of a brave 
man who lost his nerve. 

“The House of Baltazar,” by W. J. Locke 
(John Lane). What the war did to an im 
petuous, extravagant and lovable recluse. 

“The Summons,” by A. E. W. Mason 
(Doran). An interesting story of German 
spies and German submarines. 

“Blind,” by Ernest Poole (Macmillan). 
A story of America during and after the war. 

“The Great Impersonation,” by E. Phil 
lips Oppenheim (Little, Brown). A combi- 
nation of German spy and mystery story. 


For the Person Who Likes to be Able 
to Hold His or Her Own at All Times 
and in All Places 


“An Irishman Looks at His World,” by 
George A. Birmingham (Doran). A sane, 
interesting and often amusing study of the 
Irish question. 

“An Outline of History,” by H. G. Wells 
(Macmillan). A book which, like most of its 
author’s work, is a stimulant to discussion. 

“Intimate Pages of Mexican History,”’ by 
Edith O’Shaughnessy (Doran). An account 
of the four Presidents of Mexico who were 
personally known to the author. 

““All and Sundry,” by E. T. Raymond 
(Holt). Clever pen portraits of men promi- 

nent in politics and other things, 
from the Prince of Wales and Presi- 
dent Wilson to Sir A. Conan Doyle 
and G. K. Chesterton. 

“The Russian People,” by the 
Princess Cantacuzéne (Scribner). 
The granddaughter of General 
Grant writes in interesting fashion 
of her personal experience among 
the Russians before and during 
the Revolution. 

“Our Unseen Guest,” by “‘ Darby 
and Joan” (Harper). An unusu- 
ally interesting psychic book; the 
experiences of two-skeptics who in 
an idle moment chanced to take 
up a ouija board. 

“A Straight Deal,” by Owen 
Wister (Macmillan). An admi- 
rable analysis of our ‘‘ancient 
grudge” against England. 

“Memoirs of the Empress Eu- 
génie,” by Count Fleury (Apple- 
ton). Written at the desire of the 
Empress, and withheld from pub- 
lication until after her death, 
these memoirs give an interesting 
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or these reasons 


F you know the wonderful structure of your skin this ad- 
vice is superfluous. You know that thorough cleanliness 1s 
the fundamental skin treatment—an absolute essential to a 


fair, smooth complexion. 


This is because countless minute lands and tiny pores are 
constantly eliminating, oil and perspiration which must be 
washed away. 


Let this oil and perspiration accumulate, allow it to combine 
with dust, and successive applications of rouge and powder, 
and these jlands and pores become clo}ed. Natural, healthy 
elimination can't $0 on. Irritation surely follows. 


This irritation soon results in redness and ugly blotches. These 
develop into pimples and eruptions. External applications 
won't help, medication is useless. You are now only treatin}, 
results instead of the original cause. 


Wash your face thoroughly every day and this calamity will 
never happen. Give your complexion intelligent care and you 
need not fear imperfections. 


Don't say your complexion won't stand soap. This is a super- 
stition. You may find ordinary soaps too harsh, but never 
the mild lather of Palmolive. 


How Palmolive acts 
Simply as a thorough cleanser which dissolves poisonous ac- 


cumulations. Its thick, rich lather penetrates every pore, re- 
moviné, all irritating, foreijn matter. 














The necessary rinsing, and washing, in hot and cold water 
stimulates circulation and a natural healthy color results. 


Then, on a skin thus healthfully cleansed, it is perfectly safe 
to use rouseand powder. Apply Palmolive Cold Cream if your 
skin is dry (every dry skin needs Palmolive Cold Cream 
both before and after washinj). 


The secret of Palmolive mildness 


Palmolive is the modern successor to the oldest of beauty 
secrets—the use of Palm and Olive Oils as cosmetic cleansers. 


Cleopatra knew their value. They adorned the marble baths 
of the Greeks and Romans. 


Palmolive owes its soothing, cleaning, qualities to thes: 


rare oriental oils. They produce the smooth, creamy 
Palmolive lather, bland 


fection of the crude combination of ancient days 


as a lotion. It is the final per- 
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Most wonderful of all— Palmolive isn’t expensive 


Measured by quality Palmolive should be very 
expensive soap. The ingredients are costly and 
come from overseas. The process of makin, 
is exacting, 


But the demand for Palmolive—its appreciation 
by millions of women— makes the volume of 


production enormous. Our factories work day 
and night. We buy all ingredients in enormous 
quantities. 

Thus we are able to offer Palmolive at the price 
of ordinary soap. You can afford to use it for 
every toilet purpose —on the washstand, for 
bathing, the supreme modern toilet luxury. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U.S. A 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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BuSTER Bro WN SHOES 

The Brown Shapin > depen give to Buster Good stores everywhere sell Buster 
Brown Shoes their perfect anatomicalshape, | Brown Shoes at $4.90, $5.00, $6.00 and up 
which prevents tortured toes, broken —=in button, lace, and blucher models— 
arches, and annoying foot ailments. with genuine Goodyear Welt construction 


and government standard oak- 
tanned soles. 









Goodyear Welt construction, 
used in all Buster. Brown Shoes, 
preserves the shape, makes them 
more flexible, free 
from harmful tacks, 
and adds greatly to 
their appearance, 
comfort, and wear. 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY. ST. LOUIS, U.5. A. 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and for Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 


Write today for “Training 
the Growing Feet”—the free 
book that is how to save your 
boys and girls from needless 
future suffering by properly car- 
ing for their feet in childhood. 
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We heard John’s heavy breathing, and 
Kinlosti scarcely waited even to answer her. 
He thrust the coffer back into the box and 
locked it. “It is impossible,’ he pronounced. 
“‘T do not bear this trust alone. In the spirit 
I fear that I break it already. You will rest 
here for a little while, mademoiselle?”’ 

If this was meant as a hint to me, it was 
of no avail. I stood by Rose’s side and she 
shook her head. 

“You will not let me make you some of 
our own Russian tea?’’ he begged 

‘Bring me some downstairs,” she sug 
gested ‘I will be glad to come over and sit 


in your corner.”’ 


N THE corridor, on our way down, we 
met the malevolent Mrs. Cotesham, who 
paused, leaning on her stick, and watched 
Rose and her companion with the hungry 
glare of the protes ional scandal-monger 


Kinlosti hurried past her with a little shiver 
Rose laughed gayly as she descended the 


tairs “T believe that you have a penchant 
for Mrs. Cotesham he declared 
t st rrible « idy I |} 
ever seen a here he said fervent 
They tell me that she is over ninety, and 
that she has but one joy in life—to make 


where she can mischief and trouble and un- 
happiness. She comes here every year, and 
every servant hates her. Even the managers 
would keep her away if they could, but she 
has bought shares in the hotel and has in 
terest with the directors.”’ 

“The old man Mr. Grant is nearly as 
bad,”’ Rose remarked. 

“Him I know nothing of,’’ Kinlosti re- 
plied, ‘save that he is one of those who have 
surely lived too long.” 

Leonard and I left Rose to her téte-a-téte 
and took a seat in the lounge. A few yards 
from us the little daily comedy, which never 
failed to amuse the onlookers, was in prog 
ress. Mr. Grant was seated in the easy 
chair affected by Mrs. Cotesham. She came 
stumping along from the lift and stopped 
about a foot from the chair. 

““This man has taken my chair,” she ex 
claimed in a loud voice for the benefit of 
every one “T left a book in it.”’ 

Mr. Grant continued to read through his 
heavy spectacles, unmoved 

She struck the side of his chair with her 
stick I want my chair,” she 
Mr. Grant half turned round 
the woman want?”’ he snarled 
her chair. It’s a hotel 
empty and I sat down 


repeated 
“What does 

“This isn’f 
chair. I found it 
I am going to stay 


‘““Where’s my book?”’ Mrs. Cotesham de 
manded, handing him the end of her ear 
trumpet. 

I threw it on the lounge,” he shouted 


here itis. Now don’t bother me any more.” 

“He calls himself a gentleman!”’ the old 
lady declared, shaking with fury 

‘“* Never called myself anything of the sort 


in my life,”’ he snapped 

I rose and wheeled the easy-chair in which 
I was sitting to the side of Mr. Grant’s. “ Will 
you it here mad 
i I entured 


Gi hed her 
» trumpet almost 


‘ 
r 
y tact ~ ay 


t it igain, young 


an,’ he directed 


I re peated it at the 


top of my voice 
She nodded and a 
subsided into the \ 


chair. “I don’t like 
having to sit near 
such people,”’ she 
said, ‘but I prefer 
this side of the fire- 


place.” 

Her neighbor 
looked out of the 
corner of his eye. ‘‘I 


wish the pestilential 
old woman would 
stay up in her room,” 
he growled. 

She handed him 
her trumpet. “Say 
thatagain, willyou?” 
she invited. “I don’t 
like people talking 
about me whenIcan’t 
hear what they say.” 

Mr. Grant shut his 
book with a snap, 
rose to his feet and 
hobbled across to a 
distant part of the 
lounge. “That old 
woman ought to be 
locked up,” he de- 
clared loudly. “‘She’s 
a confounded nuis- 
ance to everybody!” 
He found another 
seat and recom- 
menced his book. 








Mrs. Cotesham, with a pur of content, 
settled herself in the chair which he had 
vacated, stretched out her feet upon the 
footstool and looked around triumphantly. 
“T’ve been to a good many hotels in my life,” 
she confided to every one within hearing, 
“but I never met a man who called himself a 
gentleman, with such disgusting manners.” 


EONARD and I strolled away to find 
Rose. It was time for us to go back to 

our rooms and chéage for the evening per 
formance. We found her with Kinlosti in 
his corner. He was smoking furiously and 
talking hard. , 

Rose welcomed our approach, I thought, 
with something almost like eagerness. “It is 
time to go, I am sure,”’ she declared, spring 
ing to her feet 

Her companion broke off in the middk 
of a sentence, and frowned. “We 
together to-night, then?” 

She shook her head at him, smiling all the 
time, though, and with that little tantalizing 
| 1 bot! 


look in her eyes whi h Leonard and ] 
lI “*T am not ire, he replies 


Spe ak 


k SO We 


‘The management l complain if I talk 
much with one of the guests, but I will play 
‘Valse Triste’ for you. Au revoir!” 

We had almost left the hotel—we were 
on the outside steps indeed—when the hall 
porter caught up with me. He was carrying 
one of the now familiar typewritten letters. 

This time I asked him a point-blank ques- 
tion. ‘‘Look here,” I said, with my hand in 
my trousers’ pocket, ‘‘this is the third note 
I have received from my friend in this 
fashion. I want to know how you get them. 
Who leaves them at the bureau?”’ 

The man saw the ten-shilling note in my 
hand, but he only shook his head. I believe 
that he was perfectly honest. “I would tell 
you in a minute if I knew, sir,”’ he declared, 
‘but to tell you the truth I have never seen 
one delivered. All three I have picked up 
from the desk in my office, evidently left 
there when my back was turned for a 
moment.” 

“You haven’t any idea who leaves them 
there, then?” I persisted. 

“Not the slightest, sir,” the man assured 
me without hesitation. 

“Keep a good lookout,” I begged him 
“and let me know if you do find out. There 
may be another one; I can’t tell; but I'll 
double this ten shillings if you succeed.”’ 
The man thanked me and withdrew. 


7 
\ JE THREE crossed to the less fre 
/ quented side of the road. I walked in 
the middle, with Rose and Leonard on eithe 


arm. We read the note together 
If the box Miss Mindel saw in Kinlosti 

room was a purple leather, with gold clasp 
and corners, let 
the first item i: 
your repertoire 
to night be t he 
Missouri Walt: 
If it was a box « 

if any oth ck 


er 
cription, play t 


elect f 
( ( 
( “ 
“Well, I é 
I i red Le 
I excCial 
Be ire! 
I é 
Thomso! 


probably under 
neath these pa 
ing stones.” 
Rose shivere: 
a little. “Do you 
think he wants 
to steal the jew 
els, Maurice?” 
she asked me. 
“Gm aol” I 
answered. “He 
probably wants 
to borrow them 
to wear at the 


lord mayor’s 
. _ show!” 
SANs She made a 


yrimace. 
“That’s all very 
well, Mr. Lister,” she said, 
with an attempt at hauteur, 
“but will you kindly remem 
ber that you two are not in at 
this show? It is I who seem 
to be chosen as principal ac 
complice. I.m not infatuated 
with Mr. Kinlosti, but I don’t 
want him to lose his jewels.”’ 
‘I bet you a four-pound 
box of chocolates he does lose 
them,” Leonard observed. 
Rose sighed. “Anyhow,” 
she murmured, “‘ we shall have 
to play ‘Chu-Chin-Chow’.”’ 
Leonard and Rose played a selection from 
“‘Chu-Chin-Chow” that evening as well as 
they could with an extemporized rendering 
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Get these fine 


Dresses = 
Approval 


We send our fine quality dresses \ mo. 
on free approval for 48-hour exami “4 
nation, to all parts of the United 
States, without requiring any deposit 
whatever. You examine the dress in 
your own home—see whether it fits 
well and looks well on you—you 
thoroughly inspect the fine material 










and careful workmanship before you 
decide If you like the dress, you 
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Besides our dresses for Ay 
normal wear, we have a spe- 
cial department for Mater- 
nity Dresses. We guarantee /.. 
that ‘“‘Doublewear’’ Mater- t 
nity Dresses can be worn 
both before and afler without t 
alteration—or money back. 
They are natural looking 
dresses in which we have 
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able lines to conceal the lines 

of the changing figure. We 

send them to your home on 
approva'—without any de- 
posit. 


Free Maternity Style Book 
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Rose played the piano, Leonard the violin, 
and I pretended to be turning over the pages 
of the music, although all the time I was 
engaged in a furtive search of the crowded 
lounge for some sign of our patron or a pos- 
sible emissary. There were the usual little 
groups there, and a more harmless or obvious 
set of people I don’t think I ever came across. 

Mrs. Cotesham was seated with her back 
to us, with a shawl arranged around her 
head so as to still further deaden sound, and 
ostentatiously reading a novel. Mr. Grant 
had stumped past us on his way to the bill 
iard room, muttering to himself, before the 
first few bars of our little effort had been 
played. The others were nearly all known to 
us by name or reputation. There seemed 
something uncanny in the thought that 
somewhere or other were ears waiting for the 
message our selection conveyed 

We were halfway through the “‘Cobbler’s 
Song”? when, without the slightest warning, 
Rose, who was facing the staircase, broke off 
abruptly in her playing. I caught sight of 
her face, suddenly pale, upturned toward the 
head of the staircase, followed the dire 
tion of her gaze, and was myself stricken 
dumb and nerveless. 


A THE top of the staircase John was 
standing, holding out a terrified, strug- 
gling figure almost at arm’s length. The 
fingers of his right hand seemed to be clasped 
around the neck of his unfortunate victim, 
while with his left hand he held him by the 
ankle. This was all in full view of the lounge. 
There were shrieks from the women, and some 
of the men, amongst them myself, hurried 
toward the staircase. 

We were too late, however, to be of any 
practical use. John, who seemed like « man 
beside himself with passion, suddenly swung 
the prostrate form of his captive a little 
farther back, and then dashed it from him 
down the stairs. A little cry of horror rip- 
pled and sobbed through the tense air. The 
man lay on the rug at the bottom of the 
stairs, a crumpled-up heap, motionless and 
without speech. 

I was one of those who helped to carry 
the unforturate victim of John’s fury into the 
manager’s office. He appeared to be a man 
of about medium height and build, dressed 
in the severest clerical clothes. I remembered 
having seen him arrive on the previous day 
We laid him upon a sofa and left him there 
while one of us telephoned for a doctor. Out 
in the lounge, every one was grouped around 
the stairs, where Kinlosti was talking to John. 

The veins of the latter’s temples were still 
standing out. “That man is a thief in dis 
guise,” he shouted. ‘‘ You will find burglar’s 
tools in his pocket and a revolver. He came 
into the room where I was guarding my 
master’s property, pretended to have mis- 
taken the room and tried to slip in behind 
me. I was too quick for him. He has fol 
lowed us from Russia, that man. My master 
will tell you.” 


FTHE manager, who had been lingering in 
the background, came down the stairs 

The man’s story may be true he said 

Il'wo of the maids saw him hanging about 
They heard the altercation, and there is a 
chloroformed handkerchief in the tt 
room 

‘IT have a valuable box there,” 
explained, “‘ which it is my servant's duty to 
guard. It contains property which belongs 
to the dead.”’ 

“All the same,”’ one of the bystanders ob 
served, ‘‘one does not treat even a thief like 
that. The man’s neck is probably broken.” 

Kinlosti seemed to have lost his nervous- 
ness in this minute of crisis. “‘I beg,’’ he said 
to the manager, ‘“‘that you will await the 
doctor’s verdict before you send for the 
police. If the man is not seriously injured 
he got not more than his deserts. It was 
John’s duty to guard what he was guarding 
with his life.” 

“Here is the doctor,” 
nounced 

Half a dozen of us followed the manager 
and the doctor back to the room where 
we had carried the injured man. When we 
opened the door, however, we were faced 
with a great surprise. There was a current 
of cold air, the win- 
dow was wide open, 
the sofa was empty! 

We examined the 
ground below the 


Kinlosti 


the manager an 


window and found traces where a man had 
stepped out. To those of us who had seen 
the fall, the thing grew more wonderful the 
more we thought of it. 

“T think,” the doctor pronounced, “that 
this is more a casé for the police.” 

Kinlosti shook his head. “1 do not think,” 
he said dryly, “that the police of Bath are 
likely to be of much service in this matter.” 

“You have a suspicion perhaps?” the 
manager asked. 


| th owe ISTI smiled a little bitterly. “TI 
» know the people who have been follow 

ing me,” he replied; ‘‘who. would follow me 
around the world until I am quit of my trust 
They are Jugo Slavs. No Bath polic eman 
will ever lay hands upon that seemingly rey 

erend gentleman.” 

‘*‘At the same time,”’ the manager said a 
little stiffly, ‘I shall give information. It 
appears that he wrote for a room a week ago, 
from a vicarage near London, and signed 
himself ‘The Reverend Edward Cummings.’” 

“You will find that vicarage a myth,” 
Kinlosti observed—“‘a much a myth as the 
1 Edward Cummings himself.”’ 

The sensation died away. We all drifted 
back to our places. At the manager’s earnest 
request we recommenced our program, but 
I am quite sure that no one listened, for the 
buzz of conversation almost drowned the 
sound of our instruments. The manager 
carried on an earnest conversation with Kin- 
losti in his corner, greatly apparently to the 
latter’s distress. 

After our first essay we attempted no more 
music. Leonard went off to speak to some 
friends in the lounge. 

I was talking to Rose and showing her a 
paragraph in the evening paper when Kin- 
losti approached. 

“It is very distressing,” he said. “ Be- 
cause of this unfortunate happening, the 
manager has asked me to leave the hotel. 
Every place in Bath is full, and my cure is 
not complete.” 

I showed him the paragraph in the paper 
“You may not be able to go,”’ I pointed out 
“Tt seems that there is every possibility of a 
railway strike being declared to-night.” 

He glanced at the paragraph, and returned 
the paper to me unmoved. “It would not 
affect me,” he said. “I travel everywhere by 
car. I think after what has happened I shall 
go. In London I can acquit myself of my 
trust. I see that the person who is em 
powered to take over my responsibility is 
back in London a few days sooner than he 
was expected.” 


Rey eren 


LOOKED at the paragraph underneath 

the one which I had indicated, which an- 
nounced that a royal personage had returned 
to London a few days earlier than intended, 
owing to the threatened strike. 

“To-morrow,” Kinlosti continued quietly, 
‘I shall order my car and depart. It will 
perhaps be better. If things get worse, they 
may commandeer the petrol. I will rid myself 
of this responsibility and either return or try 


Harrogate. You three will come up and have 
a parting cup with meandsomesandwiches? 

Rose, to my joy, was quite firm in her 
refusal She returned with hin to his corne oe 
however, and the at there with their head 
close together whilst Leonard and | fidgeted 
about in the lounge \ period of quietude 
had followed the « itement of the last 
half hour 


Mr. Grant had apparently fallen asleep in 
his easy-chair. Mrs. Cotesham watched him 
malevolently through her horn-rimmed spe 
tacles 

“What a pity fora man to make such ugly 
noises when he’s asleep!” she remarked to 
her neighbor. ‘I wish some one would wake 
him. He’s disturbing the whole room.” 

Mr. Grant opened one eye, then the other 
Finally he sat up. “‘ Madam,” he shouted as 
she raised her trumpet to her ear, “ you for 
get that I am not like you—deaf.” 

‘IT don’t care whether you are or not,”’ she 
replied “I’m glad I woke you up Bea 
tke place for you.” 

“A coftin’s the place for you,”” Mr. Gran: 
muttered under his breath. ‘“‘ How are you 
going to get away from here, ma’am?”’ he 
continued, raising his tone. “I hear your 
rooms are let from to-morrow.” 

“Very likely I shall 
not go. They cannot 
turn me out,” she 
answered sharply. 

CONTINUED ON 
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From the Sea to Your Table 


This Deep Sea Fish, with the freshness of Old 
Ocean, makes New England’s famous fish dishes as 


near to you as your grocer. 
for Fried Fish Cakes will delight 


This tempt ing recipe 
your 


family. 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


The firm, white meat of choicest Cod and Haddock, 
direct from the cold, deep sea, with wholesome 


flavor, and immediately 


AT YOUR GROCER'S 


fresh-caught 


Ready for instant use in preparing 

Fish Hash 
Fish Souffle 
and many other tempting fish dishes. 


st—‘*Good Eating,” a booklet of delicious 
recipes for Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. 


Creamed Fish 
Fish Chowder 


Free on request 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
70 Water Street, Portland, Maine 


Packing and specializing in State of Maine food products 
their kind—including B & M Y 
Beans, B & M Clam Chowder, B & M Clams, 





obtainable 


the best of 


Paris Sugar Corn, B & M Pork and 
BS M Lobster 
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Fried Fish Cakes 


Cook in boiling salted water 


until tencler two cups raw pota- : 
toes cut in quarters. Drain, mash 
and add one tin B & M Fish 
Flakes, two tablespoons butter, 


or cream sauce, a pinch of pep- 
per and a little hot milk. Beat 
thoroughly, shape into cakes, dip 
in flour and fry in fat tried out 
from three or four slices of bacon. 
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Panama Pacific Pearls 
The Gift That Lasts 
A Necklace of La Tausca 
Pearls for Christmas 


At Your Jeweler’s 


The Gift That Charms 
La Gausea Pearls 


Send for “Tne Charm of the Pearl” 
KARPELES, Maker of the Worlds Fine Pearls 
PARIS - PROVIDENCE - NEW YORK 














A beautifully graduated Orien- 
tal necklace, with solid 
clasp in grey velvet case. |8-in 
length, $18; 24-in. length, 
$24; 30-in. length, $28. 
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Beautiful Well-made 








garments 
Lingerie 











Special Features of the New Styles 


“DOVE” PortoRican 
Hand-made lingerie, 
exquisite needle-work 
in the daintiest em- 
broidery designs. 


Luxurious Crépe de 
Chine and Satin styles, 
full-cut, high quality, 
at low prices. Most 
appealingly feminine. 


Beautiful novelty styles 
of cotton, some with 
fancy stitchings, others 
with pretty lace or 
embroidery. 


New for December 


“DOVE” Envelope Chemise No. 327--Shown 
here. Hand-made in Porto Rico. Camisole top. 
Of fine quality white Batiste trimmed with neat, 
hand-embroidered design, and hand-hemstitched 
at the top. “DOVE” Night Gown No. 127 
matches this Envelope Chemise. 


Hand-made 


“DOVE” Night Gown No. 145—Shown here. 


in Porto Rico. Round neck style in 


fine quality white Batiste, trimmed with dainty 
hand-embroidered motif. 
finished with hand scalloping. Matches‘ DOVE” 
Envelope Chemise No. 345. 


Neck and sleeves 


There’s a Store Near You That Sells “Dove” Under-garments 


D. E. SICHER & CO. Inc. 


45-51 West 21st Street, New York 


“World’s Largest Makers of Lingerie” 











HERE is something in the very air of 
romantic old Ireland that gives zest and 


sparkle to Derryvale Genuine I rish Linen 


that comes from the Emerald Isle, across 


the seas to you. 


You see in its play of light the shim- 
mering reflection of Irish sunshine, in its 
rich shadows the mist of Irish hills. Its 


beauty and its reputation for 


life-time 


service have made “Derryvale Genuine 


Irish Linen” 
quality the world over. 


the name that stands for 


"If it’s Derryvale, it’s Irish Linen’’ 


“Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen” products in- 
clude Table Cloths and Napkins to match, Art 


Linens for Embroidery and Crochet, 


Damasks, 


Sheeting, Huck, Crash and Glass Toweling. 


For 5 
Table for 


you can obtain the book “* How to Set the 
very Occasion,” from the one depart- 


ment store that has the “Derryvale Agency” in 
your City exclusively, or we will send it to you pre- 


paid, on receipt of check, post 
money order. 
mentioning your dealer's name. 


or express 


Write for the Derryvale catalog, 


DERRYVALE LINEN COMPANY, Inc. 


27 East 22d Street 
Mills - - Belfast, Ireland 


New York City 
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THE SEVEN CONUNDRUMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 163) 


“T don’t think they’ll miss the oppor- 
tunity,” her interlocutor retorted with a 
sardonic smile. 

She laid her speaking trumpet in her lap. 
“T shan’t listen to you any more,” she de- 
clared. ‘‘You’re a rude old man. if it inter- 
ests any one else to know what will become 
of me, I have relatives in Bristol who wili be 
only too glad for me to pay them a visit.” 

“They'll be gladder to get rid of her,” 
Mr. Grant observed, looking around for 
sympathy. 

At that moment the hall porter touched 
me on the shoulder. The inevitable note was 
thrust into my hand. “I found this on my 
desk just now, sir,’’ he announced, in answer 
to my look of inquiry. “I am very sorry I 
can’t tell you how it got there.” 

I opened it and read: 


You will terminate your engagement at the 
Crown this evening. Proceed to London to- 
morrow, where you will find rooms taken for 
you at the Mayfair Hotel. Accept any offer 
you may receive of a lift to London, individ- 
ually or collectively. 


SHOWED Leonard the note and hurried 

away to the manager’s office. He made 
no difficulty about letting us go; in fact I 
gathered that half the residents in the hotel 
were hurrying away by motor car, fearing a 
general confiscation of petrol. 

He detained me just as I was leaving the 
room. ‘Queer affair, that attempted rob- 
bery, Mr. Lister,” he remarked. 

“Extraordinary,” I agreed. 

“T notice you people seem quite friendly 
with Mr. Kinlosti,” he continued. ‘Do you 
know if it is true that he is related to the late 
Czar?” 

“‘T have no idea,” I answered. ‘All that 
he has told us is that he was a member of the 
household.” 

“He may be a nobleman, and I dare say he 
is,” the manager went on a little nervously; 
“but I don’t care about people at my hotel 
with a savage manservant like his and half a 
million pounds’ worth of jewels. Bath isn’t 
the place for that sort of thing. My clients 
like a quiet life.” 

“No doubt,” I answered. ‘Anyhow he’s 
leaving to-morrow.” 

“Prince or no prince, I am glad to hear 
it,” was the heartfelt reply. “People ought 
to deposit valuables like that in a bank. 
They’re my od asking for trouble when they 
cart them about the country. It’s a thing 
I’ve seldom done to a client, but I told Mr. 
Kinlosti this evening that I should be glad 
for him to leave as soon as convenient.” 

I went back to 
the corner where I 
had left Rose. My 
disquietude in- 
creased as I ap- 
proached. Bothshe 
and her companion 
were quite uncon- 
scious of my com- 
ing. Kinlosti was 
leaning forward, 
talking earnestly, 
and Rose was lis- 
tening with a queer 
andunfamiliarlook 
in her eyes. 

Leonard sud- 
denly gripped me 
by the arm and led 
me a little way 
away. ‘‘ Maurice,” 
he confided, “that 
fellow Kinlosti is 
making love to 
her.” 

“Tf I thought 
so!’’ I muttered, 
clenching my fists. 

“But she’s let- 
ting him,” Leonard 
groaned. ‘‘What 
the mischief can we 
do? We’ve no hold 
on her. Owing to 
that silly bargain 
we made, she 
doesn’t dream that 
either of us cares a 








“What! To-morrow?” she exclaimed. 

“‘T have received a message,” I told her. 

She sprang up and drew me to one side, 
with a little nod to Kinlosti which seemed to 
promise a swift return. I showed her the 
typewritten sheet. “Maurice,” she whis- 
pered, “Mr. Kinlosti has already been beg- 
ging me to accept a seat in his car to London 
to-morrow.” 

“Tndeed!” I answered coldly. 

“Of course I never had any idea of leaving 
you two,”’ she went on, “but now—well, you 
see what our instructions are.” 

“‘Confound our instructions!” I muttered. 
“Rose, you’re not falling in love with that 
fellow?” 

“Don’t be foolish, please,” she answered, 
“and don’t call him a fellow.” 

“T’ll call him a scoundrel if he behaves like 
one,” I retorted. 

She looked at me queerly for a moment, 
but she answered without any signs of ill 
feeling. “You and Leonard are both very 
kind in looking after me,” she admitted, 
“but after all I am quite able, when it is 
necessary, to make up my mind for myself on 
things that concern me personally.” 

“You're not going up to London alone 
with Kinlosti,”’ I said doggedly. 

She swung around and rejoined him with- 
out replying. Leonard and I went and 
fetched our coats and hats. A little ostenta- 
tiously we laid her fur coat upon the top of 
the piano and waited. In a moment or two 
she got up and came over toward us, Kinlosti 
by her side. He turned courteously to me. 


- OU also are leaving Bath to-morrow, 

Miss Mindel reminds me. I have two 
seats in my car, one of which I have offered 
to Miss Mindel. If the other is of any service 
to you, I shall be delighted.” 

I thanked him a little perfunctorily. “We 
don’t as a rule separate when we have a 
journey to make,” I said. “ However, in this 
case the circumstances are a little excep- 
tional. If you will take Miss Mindel and 
Mr. Cotton, I dare say I can manage to get 
up somehow.” 

“We can’t leave you, Maurice,” 
protested. 

‘So far as I am concerned, I am afraid it 
must be so,”’ Kinlosti intervened in a tone 
full of courteous regret. 

Then he explained: “Ihave John outside 
with the chauffeur, and there is only room 
for two comfortably in the inside. We shall 
have to improvise a seat for Mr. Cotton.” 

“You don’t anticipate any adventures on 
the way, I suppose?” I asked. “Nothing 
after the style of 
this evening’s hap- 
penings?”’ 

‘“*T sincerely 
trust not,”’ was the 
earnest reply. 
** However, Poth 
John and I are 
armed, and I do 
not think anyone 
will venture to 
hold up the car.” 

“In that case, 
Rose,” I said, ‘I 
think you and 
Leonard had better 
accept Mr. Kin- 
losti’s offer. I hear 
there are some 
char-a-bancs_ run- 
ning. I shall prob- 
ably get a lift. At 
what hour did you 
think of starting?” 


Rose 


“AT NINEo’clock, 

if Miss Min- 
del doesn’t mind,” 
Kinlosti answered 
hastily. ‘‘The 
sooner wegetaway, 
the better. My 
chauffeur tells me 
that they are ask- 
ing two pounds a 
tin for petrol, and 
a government or- 
der, commandeer- 











snap of the fingers 


ing stocks, is 





about her, except 
as a little pal and 
a partner. It’s all clear sailing for that 
unwholesome brute.” 

My anger died away, but a very solid 
determination was there in its place. “‘Leon- 
ard,” I said, “‘we aren’t going to leave her 
and we'll know more about that fellow before 
many days have passed.” 


I RETRACED my steps then and went up 
to them. Kinlosti looked up at mea little 
impatiently. 

‘Is it late?” he asked. “I am leaving 
to-morrow, and I am anxious to have a 
few minutes’ more conversation with Miss 
Mindel.”’ 

“As it happens, we are leaving ourselves,” 
I replied. “I thought perhaps that Miss 
Mindel would like to know.” 





expected out to- 
morrow.” 

We were more silent than usual on our 
walk home, perhaps because the events of 
the evening had left us all something to 
think about. 

Once Rose pressed my arm. “TI feel rather 
mean about you to-morrow, Maurice,” she 
ventured. 

I reminded her of the mandate we had 
received. ‘No help for it. Two were invited 
and two have to go. I ‘can’t tell what sur- 

rises may be in store for me. I may get an 
invitation myself.” 

Rose turned a troubled face toward me. 
“Maurice,” she confessed, “I’m afraid of 
to-morrow. I’m afraid that we are being 
made use of to rob Mr. Kinlosti.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 167 
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Se 


N the great Sé€ llers fac tories, one ide al dominates all 
our ettorts. Chat ideal is to make the Sellers 
Kitchen Cabinet the most convenient cabinet in all 
the world. Today many thousands of women say we 
have succeeded. 

The reason is plain. It lies in such important de- 
velopments as the Automatic Lowering Flour Bin. 
This is only one example of what Sellers has done to 
make the kitchen cabinet more than a mere portable 
pantry. It lifts the Sellers Kitchen Cabinet into a class 
entirely its own. Yet there are at least 14 other im 
provements—such as Sellers Scientific Arrangement, 
which gives tremendous capacity; the Automatic Base 
Shelf Extender; the Dust-Proof Base Top; the Ant- 


G. 1. SELLERS & SONS CO., ELWOOD, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory: Sellers Kitchen Cabinet Ceo, of Car 



































How Sellers Developed Cabinet Convenience 


Proof Casters: the Porc eliron Work lable, etc. never 
before combined in any cabinet. 

[hese things are essential to perfect cabinet con- 
venience. We do not understand how any woman could 
be contented witha cabinet not having them. And stead- 
ily increasing thousands of housewives agree with us. 

Why do not you select a beautiful Sellers? With all 
its improvements it costs no more than any good cab- 
inet. And any progressive dealer will gladly arrange 
terms to suit your income. 

Go see the local Sellers dealer. Inspect the cabinet. 
In the meantime, we shall be glad to mail you a copy of 
the latest Sellers Book done in charming colors. Write 
for it today. There is no charge. 


ida—Southampton, Ontarie, Canada 
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On Christmas Eve I went to bed 
And hung my stocking by my head, 

Then shut my eyes so quick and tight 
I slumbered soundly all the night. 


When I awoke and looked around, 
What do you think it was I found? 
The stocking full of toys—and more, 


A Kiddie-Kar upon the floor. 


I had asked Santa Claus to bring 
A dozen different kinds of thing; 
But still it was the Kiddie-Kar 
I needed in particular. 


I rode upon it all the day, 
And had no time for other play, 
Until we had our Christmas tree 
With many useful gifts for me. 


REAL KIDDIE-KARS 





Made in Five Sizes: 


No. 1—for 1-2 years, $2.0¢ ' 

No. 2—for 2-3 years 2.75 eae 
No. 3—for 3-4 years 3.50 

No. 4—for 4-5 years’ 4.00 

No. 5—for over § yrs. 4.50 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FOR AMERICAN GIRLS AND BOYS 


Kiddie-Kar Trailer 2.00 
Higher West of the Mississippi 


MADE IN AMERICA 


THE BRAodDt s&s Ss 
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Soldiers and animals, games and blocks, 
A ball and bat, and woolly socks, 

A boat that goes, a gun that shoots, 
An engine and some rubber boots. 


I played with each a little while 
And then I put them in a pile, 

And took them to my room, and then 
I rode my Kiddie-Kar again. 


When I am big and rich and wise; 
I mean to give a great surprise 

To all the boys and girls there are— 
I'll send each one a Kiddie-Kar! 






Be sure this mark 
is on the seat. 
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© H. C. White Co. 


F all the Christmas gifts the one 

which will be used most and 

will last longest is the Kiddie-Kar. It 

is just as practical indoors as it is out- 
doors. It is good all the year round. 

It is so solidly built that it is practi- 
cally indestructible. There are no ad- 
justments to get out of order. The 
wheels are strong, and stay round. 
There is no paint to come off. The 
steering post will not break or get 
wobbly. 


And it is perfectly safe for any child, 
boy or girl, even for those who have 
not yet learned to walk. 


The demand for Kiddie-Kars is so 
great that you had better buy one be- 
fore they are all gone. You will find 
them wherever juvenile vehicles are sold. 


ARE MADE ONLY BY WhITE 


The only genuine KIDDIE- 
KAR is made by the H. C. 
White Company of North 
Bennington, Vt. In Canada, 

anadian . Company, 
Elora, Ontario. In England, 
H. A. Moore & Co. Ltd., Pre- 
mier House, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C. 1. Thename 
KIDDIE-KAR is a registered 
trade-mark; it is always on 
the seat. The KIDDIE-KAR 
is protected by four patents. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 164) 


“Can’t be helped,” Leonard put in, as I 
remained for a moment silent. ‘We took 
this business on with our eyes open. Our 
consciences weren’t very active when we 
were starving and cold and in debt. It’s no 
good finding them too sensitive now that 
we're living on the fat of the land. We’ve 
just got to see the thing through for a year, 
at any rate.” 

‘Leonard is right,” I assented. ‘We've 
got to grin and bear it. This time,” I added, 
“it seems as though you two were going to 
have the show to yourselves.” 

“You can have my share,” Rose sighed 


‘hae hall of the Crown Hotel, at a few 
minutes before nine o’clock on the follow 
ing morning, presented a scene of curious 
animation. All trains had ceased to run and 
rumors as to the government’s commandeer 
ing of petrol were universal. Fully a score of 
cars were outside, waiting, besides one of the 
smaller char-A-bancs,and half adozen luggage 
porters were working their hardest. Kinlosti, 
looking curiously shrunken in a great fur 
coat, pale and nervous, greeted us on the 
steps. His car, laden with luggage, stood at 
the entrance. On the box seat sat John, an 
immovable figure of fierce watchfulness. 

“We could start any time you liked,” 
Kinlosti said, addressing Rose eagerly. ‘We 
have left room for your trunk behind, and 
there will be a quite comfortable place for 
Mr. Cotton. You are ready, Miss Mindel?” 

“Quite,” she answered. 

He gripped Leonard’s arm and commenced 
to descend the steps. It was obvious that 
he was in great pain, and I supported him 
on the other side. A gray mist hung over 
the street, and he shivered as we made our 
slow progress. 

“Tt is the damp which has brought this on 
again,” he confided. ‘‘Only a few days ago 
I was better. Every one says the same thing. 
It is when one leaves here that one reaps 
the benefit of the treatment. I am ashamed 
to be so much trouble.” 

We had almost to lift him into the car 
and, notwithstanding the chill of the morn- 
ing, there were beads of perspiration upon 
his forehead. Rose and Leonard took their 
places beside him 

I felt a little forlorn as I saw them start, 
but I waved my hand encouragingly. “I'll 
get up somehow,” I shouted. “‘See you to 
night,”’ and I turned back into the hotel 

Mrs. Cotesham, almost indistinguishable 
in rugs and wraps, was seated on a chair, 
watching the carrying out of her luggage, all 
neatly wrapped after the continental fashion 
in brown holland covers. She counted the 
articles one by one as they passed 

Mr. Grant, also attired for motoring, came 
shuffling along. He picked up Mrs. Cote 
sham’s speaking trumpet. ‘“‘Got any one to 
take you in?” he asked 

She snatched it away him. “Of 
course I have,” she answered. “I’m not a 
miserable, disagreeable old curmudgeon like 
you. My friends are glad to have me pay 
them a visit.” 


MS GRANT chuckled. ‘Gladder to get 
a rid of you, I know His eve fel upo 
eat “Well, young Mister Mu iclal 


went on, ° how are you going to get 


from 


Pad the hoof, eh, as your sort used to a fe 
hundred years ago 

‘Not at all,” I answered cheerfully. ‘I’m 
hoping some one will offer me a lift to 
London. Why won’t you give me a lift, sir?” 
I added, putting a bold front on it 
your car out there, empty 

‘Yes, why don’t you give the poor young 
man a ride?” Mrs. Cotesham chipped in, 
lowering the speaking trumpet from her ear. 
“Fancy wanting all that great car to your- 
self! I hate selfishness.” 

Mr. Grant smiled. “I couldn’t persuade 
you, my dear lady———”’ he began. 

“No, you couldn’t,” she interrupted vigor- 
“T wouldn’t step inside your old car 
if you paid me. I’m not going your way 
either. I’m going to Clifton. And I hope 
that as long as I live I'll never set eyes upon 
your repulsive face again.” 

Mr. Grant lifted his hat solemnly. 
“Amen!” he said. ‘Come on, young fellow,” 
he added gruffly. “I'll take you to London 
as long as you promise not to try and sing to 
me.” 

I spared my benefactor any exuberant 
show of gratitude, but I felt that I was in 
luck’s way as I stretched myself out in the 
luxuriously cushioned seat of Mr. Grant’s 
limousine. We swung off along the Bristol 
road. 


“T sec 


ously. 





“Got to call at a house three miles out 
on this road,” Mr. Grant explained thickly. 
“We'll be in London before the fastest of 
them, though.” 

“It’s quite immaterial to me so long as we 
get there by this evening,” I answered. 

We drove on for between three and four 
miles. Then, without any order from Mr. 
Grant, the car came to a standstill by the 
side of the road. I looked at my conipanion 
“Ts the house where_you want to call near 
here?” I asked. _ 

“Listen!” was the brusque reply. 

I thrust my head out of the window of the 
car and held my breath. \Climbing the hill 
behind us, hidden by the mist, was another 
car, puffing and snorting as though in some 
difficulty. It came into sight in a minute 
a Bath taxicab laden with luggage—and 
came to a standstill a little to our rear. 

Mr. Grant descended. ‘Something wrong 
with that engine,” he remarked. ‘ Perhaps 
we had better inquire if we can help.’ 

The chauffeur, who had already jumped 
from his place and opened the bonnet, wa 
tinkering with his engine. I fancied that a 
glance of intelligence passed between him 
and Mr. Grant. 

‘*Dear me,” the latter exclaimed, finding 
me at his heels. “Our amiable old friend 
on her way to Bristol! We must see whether 
we cannot be of some assistance.” 





V HAT followed—the rapidity and the 
/V wonder of it—kept me _ spellbound. 
There was no stump about Mr. Grant as he 
threw open the door of the taxicab. His 
spring was the spring of a young man, and 
before I could realize what was happening 
he had Mrs. Cotesham by the throat. With 
the other hand he passed out to me the box 
which she had been using as a footstool. 
“The game’s up, Kinlosti,” he said, and 
while the face was still that of Mr. Grant, 
the voice was that of Mr. Richard Thomson. 
“T’ll shake the life out of you, if you reach 
for that pistol.” 

For a moment I stood in the middle of 
the road spellbound. The pseudo Mrs. Cote 
sham was a wonderful sight. Her false front 
and mass of gray curls had slipped over her 
ear, disclosing the clean-shaven head of a 
young man. The paint was cracking upon 
Thomson’s terrible grip seemed to 
be strangling her, and slowly from out the 
wreck there seemed to creep another face, 
the face of a man with Kinlosti’s haunting 
eyes. He seemed to wrench himself at that 
momenta little freer from the cruel grip upon 
his windpipe, and a cry of terror rang out 
into the mist, the thrilling, horrible cry of a 
man in fear of his life. 

The cry was stifled by something which 
Thomson held in his hand. He turned to me 
‘“*Get back in the car and take that box with 
you,” he directed. 

I obeyed him, glad enough to be away 
from whatever else might happen. In a 
minute or two Thomson returned. He gave 
a brief order to the chauffeur, and the car 
swung around. 


her face. 





As we flashed past the taxicab I caught a 

mentary glin t occupant 
i¢ i ice | Y nis i 

1K i ll 

parently 

shan t l a 

mpal l He al none 

Chomson shook his head The game isn't 
played that way,” he said shortly Can 
you hold out until we reach Londor I 


don’t want to stop for luncheon 

‘Easily,’ I replied. “I had a good breal 
fast and, to tell you the truth,” I added 
boldly, “‘I’m too curious to be hungry.”’ 

Thomson yawned and closed his eyes. 
“You can keep your curiosity and your appe 
tite, too, if you like,”’ he said, ‘until eight 
o'clock this evening; Milan restaurant 
not grill room.” 

“*All three of us?” I asked. 

“ Yes.” 

Thomson leaned his head back, and not 
another word was spoken until he set me 
down at the Mayfair Hotel. 


T WAS evidently not only at hotels that 

Thomson was persona grata. The table to 
which he led us on our arrival at the Milan 
was one of ‘the best in the room. The 
proprietor himself was in attendance to ex 
change amenities with an evidently well 
known and respected patron. The menu of a 
specially prepared dinner was deferentially 
handed to him by the head waiter. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 
























HE home of Maine’s greatest son, 
James G. Blaine, beloved statesman 
= of a generation ago, is now the 

Governor’s Mansion, at Augusta, Me. 


And such a home! How classic an example it is 
of the true Colonial, how fascinating its rich sim- 


plicity from foundation to roof! 


Only highest quality appointments could keep com- 
pany with this Colonial treasure—which accounts 
for the fact that Hartshorn Shade Rollers and Shade 
Fabrics are in use throughout; their dignified ap- 
pearance and reliability made them necessary. 


In hotel and club, college and home, the name 
**Hartshorn’’ associated with Shadesand Shade Rollers 
is a guarantee of the elimination of all shade troubles. 


- 


_SHADE ROLLERS AND 
“WINDOW SHADE FABRICS 


% 
“ 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MIDDIWEAR 


“Nayvee Middiwear! I can 
hardly wait to put it on.” 


A smaller stitch—greater care in inspections. The figure- 
conforming curve and pase fit at the hips in real sailor 
style. Tighe cuffs, puffed slees es and dyed-in-the-yarn ma- 
terials insuring absolute fast colors, se are some of the 
reasons why you should msist on Nayvee Middiwear. 
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Send for new illustrated style folder. 
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N THE SEVEN CONUNDRUMS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 167 
We seated ourselves with some faint re- should be quite frank about his possession of 
’ * : turn of that unreal feeling which had been _ the jewels, but the box which was supposed to 
) Don t St reak, Spot or Ruin YOUT| evoked by the two previous feasts at which ren a them wasadummy. Paul, the actor, 
} . . we had assisted. This one especially was hard impersonated an old lady, and was really in 
i = Material ina Poor Dye to realize. ’ possession of the jewels, and the idea was 
ae Nowhere could the appurtenances of lux- that he should watch his opportunity and 
i te ury have been more elaborately displayed. take steamer direct from Bristol to some 
if AY ‘ Coa - P . Pink hothouse roses almost covered the little port at which he could reship to New 
| . » \ Vass Each package of “‘ Diamond Dyes contains direc- tablecloth and gave a faint, exotic odor to York.” 
| 4 re kX tions so simple that any woman can diamond-dye the restful atmosphere of the room. Outside We murmured comprehension. 
M ope worn, shabby garments draperies coverings, every: the orchestra was playing with subdued and “Miss Mindel here, Thomson continued, 
aa" . o cahiat: ; - 5 eaplbis : os — ’ melodious cadence the music of ‘ Louise “kept admirably in touch with Andrea Kin 
® "A thing, a new, rich, fadeless color, no matter what the | We seemed in an oasis, in 9 world far re losti, the pseudo-nobleman. She was able to 
eee A ats material may be. mo\ ed from the tragedies of the day. give me the information I desired, as to 
¢ , | ‘“‘T fear,” our host said to Rose, *‘ that your which of the two really possessed the jewels. 
| journey up to-day has fatigued you.”’ Furthermore, directly Andrea sought het 
Buy “Diamond Dvyes’’—no other kind—then per “It wasn’t the distance,” Rose replied companionship for the journey to London, I ar 
\ Re i X « , .| “It was Mr. Kinlosti’s extraordinary be knew that it was Paul who was to have the 
fect results are guaranteed even if vou hav © never | | . : * . : , ” ’ 
; : ap a 1avior. I have never seen a man so nervous jewels. Upon the whole,” he concluded, 
dyed betore. Your druggist has a “ Diamond Dyes | in all my life. He could not sit still. He ‘for two arch-criminals of wonderful reputa 
| Color Card showing 16 rich colors. seemed to lose sometimes almost the power tion [ think their final attempt to get away 
\) of speech. Always he seemed to be expecting with the booty was a little disappointing. 
} } : something which never happened.” “What has happened to them?” Rose 
It’s easy and really fun to diamond-dve “Ah!” Thomson murmured. “Thatis not asked. 
; | to be wondered at.”’ 
| ; 7 ; , R. THOMSON picked up the evening 
{ LH y Woolens Skirts Stockings : wo we neared London,” Rose con NY tL paper which he had placed by the sid 
+ Sweaters Curtains Ginghams tinued, ‘and I ventured to congratu of his plate. ‘‘This is just a telegram,”’ he 
p Blouses Jackets Cottons late him upon the near fulfillment of his observed, turning to the stop-press news: 
q d \ Silks Deeeses 8 neues trust, I thought he would have had hysterics. Just before the sailing of the S. S. Avon 
\/ ( Deaneries Hangings Coenen We left him at Hammersmith, telephoning mouth from Bristol this afternoon, the body 
Ne ren . ( . : : wildly. After waiting half an hour, we of an elderly lady, who had booked a passage 
SS a Children’s Coats Mixed Goods Everything! moved our things into a taxi.”’ to Jamaica in the name of Mrs. Cotesham, was 
“Things did not turn out,” Thomson re- found in her cabin. It is feared that the de 
flected, ‘‘exactly as Mr. Kinlosti had antici- ceased lady was the victim of foul play, as 
pated.” : there were marks of strangulation upon her 
PT . throat, and her property had apparently been 
“Tt has been your custom, sir,’ reminded — yifed. 
him, leaning forward in my place, ‘“‘on the LATER. 
occasion of these little celebrations, to Further extraordinary revelations concern- | 
5 vouchsafe us some slight inkling as to the ing the murder on the Avonmouth have just | 
} meaning of our efforts. I feel that we come to hand, from which it appears that the 
q should do more justice to this wonderful “ceased was a man in woman's clothes. | 
dinner if you could give us some faint idea ‘““What made him go on?” I asked. 
as to the nature of the tragedy or farce or Thomson smiled. “A little information I | 
whatever it may be at which we have been whispered to him,” he said, “concerning the 
| assisting.” movements of some of his cutthroat friends | 
Thomson ruminated for a moment. He from Russia. They were hardonhistrack,as | 
seemed to be watching two unobtrusive- this paragraph proves.” | 
looking men, still in morning dress, who were “And what about—the other one,”’ Rose | 
making their way through the room toward asked in a stifled, breathless voice, “the one | 
b the more retired tables set out on the bal- I traveled up with?” 
cony. “That is true,” he admitted. “TI will “Andrea?”’ Thomson replied. “I am 
tell you, then, a little history. It may per- afraid, Miss Mindel, that he is a very bad lot 
£ haps bring some part of the color back to indeed. If I had not been sure that your 
Miss Mindel’s cheeks.” protection was adequate, I should certainly 5 
“Tt may also,” I observed, “stop me from have hesitated before I asked you to play 
thinking I can see two of every thing.”’ Delilah.” 
“A month ago,’ Thomson said, ‘there ‘I am still wondering,”’ Rose murmured 
r landed in England three of the greatest ‘what has become of him.” 
i rascals that ever drew breath in any country Thomson had been watching the progr 
i One was Andrea Kinlosti, at one time valet of three men through the crowded restaurant > & 
and barber to the Czar of Russia. The other By a silent gesture he invited her attention to R 
4 was Paul Kinlosti, jhis brother, an actor them. The foremost figure was the man a 
of some small note in a stock company at whom we had known as Andrea Kinlosti 
St. Petersburg. The third was a hardened Behind him were the two unobtrusive 
criminal, whom, not to confuse you, we will looking men who had passed through thx 
call John, wanted even in his own country — restaurant a few minutes before. Kinlosti 
for something like thirteen murders. Andrea looked neither to the right nor to the left 
Kinlosti was the gentleman, Miss Rose, who _ his cheeks were ashen pale. The two men who 
brought you to London today. Paul Kin followed watched his every movement wit! 
losti, the actor, gave a very wonderful render catlike intensity. When they passed into the 
ing of Mrs Cotesham. And John well you lounge, the \ dre Ww one on either sick ot hin 
know about him.” “*He is in luck,’ Thomson said grimly 
‘Andrea Kinlosti’s story, t Rost Scotland Yard has a pretty black recor 
began. against him since his last vi to Engla 
1X OF ven years ago; but if it had bee t 
, TISSUE of lies,” our host interrupt others, I don’t think they would have be¢ 
J 4 “The facts about his appearance in kind to himas they were to his brother. At 
England are these: A very valuable portio1 ow that’s the end of my story,”’ he went o 
: of the crown jewels were hidden by on in an altered tone. ‘‘ Mi Mindel, I ar 
| of the monarchist party in St. Petersburg. assured that this young turkey is as tende1 


A Dictionary with Your 3-in-One 





Packed with every bottle is a valuable little booklet explaining 


all the many, many ways in which vou « 


oil—79 uses for the home alone. 


an use this wonderful 


Be sure to study this 3-in-One Dictionary carefully as soon as you 
open the package. You will learn new uses that will surprise you, 


3-in-One 


The Universal 
Quality Ofi 


not only lubricates perfectly all your household machinery, from 
sewing machine to window pulleys, but prevents rust and tarnish 
on all metals; cleans and polishes finest furniture, woodwork, 


Partly through Andrea Kinlosti’s interven 
tion, these jewels fell into the hands of the 
Bolshevists. The two Kinlostis and John, 
however, managed to secure possession of 
them and escaped to England. Hard on 
their heels came four or five of their kidney, 
and the attempt you saw at theft at the 
Crown Hotel was the third or fourth which 
lias been made since they arrived in this 
country. In the absence of any extradition 


treaty between the present government of 
Russia and this country, the trio thought 
that they would be safe here and could make 


They did 


their plans to realize on the jewels. 
not count, how 
ever, upon the 
little stream of 
fellow rascals who 
found their way 
over here after 
them. The Bath 
idea seems fan 
tastic, but on the 
whole it had it 


as the chestnut stuffing. Lister, you ought 
to have an appetite, for I did you out of yo 


lunch. Cotton, your good health.” 


THINK that a certain callousness, born of 

our recent adventures, was finding its way 
into our natures, for we each one of us re 
sponded cheerfully to our host’s invitation 

There was one—the great—question, how 
ever, which I could not refrain from asking 
“About those jewels, sir—where are they?” 
I asked. 

Thomson scratched his chin. ‘“ Young 
man,” he replied, “‘don’t you think, after all, 
you'd be better 
off without know 
ing where half a 
million pounds’ 
worth of jewels 
are?’ 

‘*That isn’t 
what I meant,’ 
I persisted. ** You 
seem to have re 


; floors, linoleum, oilcloth; makes excellent Polish 
: Dustless Dust Cloths. 


s-in-One 1 


Mops and 


covered them 
from the original 
thieves. Whatare 


Andrea 
was really suffer 
ing horribly Irom 


points. 


about the handiest thing you can keep about the 


Thomson 
smiled. ‘‘ Let me 
see, heobserved; 
“that will be 
Conundrum | 
Number Two.” 


house--and the 3-in-One Dictionary is ndies ; 

cto next hanciest. rheumatism, and you going to do | 
3.in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-0z.. 3-02. and 8-oz « hotel of the about it?” 
bottles and 3-07. Handy Oil Cans that fit any machine drawer | 


class of the 


IHREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 CVW. Broadway, New York 


Crown seemed as 
good a hiding 
place as any from 
the kind of person 
whom they de- 
sired to avoid. 
The scheme was 
that Kinlosti 
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A generous sample and Dictionary of Uses sent 


postal card for both. 
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ew of the 350,000 women whohave selected Eureka 
concern themselves why it cleans so marvelously. 

They appreciate Eureka primarily for what it does. 
They only know it cleans on a principle that is 
fundamentally right. 
That principle is: A large volume of air moving at 
great velocity creates powerful suction. 
They know powerful suction cleans deeply, thor- 
oughly, and without mechanical assistance. 


They know they have but to attach the Eureka 
and guide it from place to place—without exertion, 
without inconvenience, and confident that hidden 


dust will be dislodged. 


Winner of Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Grand Prize and ( 
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‘—and everything is 
always clean!” 


To them, its operation is ever a source of delight 
never one of fatigue. 

Little wonder, then, that these keepers of immac- 
ulate homes welcome their friends with pride and 
satisfaction. 

Little wonder, indeed, that they are so eager to 
praise the Eureka, telling their friends not how it 
operates, but how well it cleans. 


Every housekeeper should read “Keeping the House 
Clean”—ari attractive booklet on modern house- 
keeping methods. A post card brings your copy. 





EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch: Kitchener, Ont. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher St., London, Eng 


pe ger 


at Brussels, Belgium, February, 1920, and Grand Prize and Gold Medal at Milan, It ily, July 
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Dept. 10 — 101 East 16th St. 
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This marvelous new 


AMBERG DOLL WALKS! 


Any little girl can take it by the hand and walk it 
ilong. This doll has attracted thousands of interested 
pectators in New York, and is now on sale throughout 
you almost think 


the country. It walks so naturally 

alive and it is a fully jointed composition doll. 
The children consider it the finest doll in the world 
AND THEY ARE RIGHT 


FREE! Today write for a remarkably interesting booklet 
ibout this doll, which will be sent FREE postage paid 
on request. 


LOUIS AMBERG & SONS 
New York City 





Beautiful Christmas Presents 
Give your baby, or your iend's 

baby, head made ixfante’ wear uae, FA 
made in New Orleans by real 


French needle-workers, 


De ite 


Infants’ Wear 


2523C—Crépe de Chine cap, with 

dainty triple thornstitching and French 

knots, fluffy little lace ruffles, and silk 

padded lining that can be taken out to 

launder. Fancy ribbon ties. White, 

pink or blue, 11 to 16 $3.75 
1081—Batiste Dress —tucks, 
French knots and embroidery; 
neck and sleeves edged with 
entre-deux and lace. Infants 
6 mos., 1, 2 yrs . 

Ask for Catalog 


DE LIS, Dept. F, New Orleans, La. 
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Gordon & Dilworth 
REAL 
ORANGE 
MARMALADE 


made from wild bitter oranges 


Superior in Quality and Flavor 
AT YOUR DEALER 














Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


Fireless 
On My Rapid, Cooker 


Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted 1 will refund every 
cent. Get my 

Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout Full 
set of famous “ Wear-Ever" 
aluminum cooking utensils 
Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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. he $30 a Week 
40 @ log and Earn 
, while 
wr* 1 1 you learn 
athe v WRITE 
pr ¢ ia ‘ an NOW 
S. " » ot &, FOR 
e a nurse Thousands of 7 age 
res nurses are needed every FREE 
to replace those doing BOOK 
struction work Learn it v ae 
ne. Graduates earn $18 to $30 
week, and often earn money while 
learning. System founded 20 years f F 


ago by Dr. O. J. Perkins. Thou 


ands of successful students. BOOK FREE 


have unusual sovial advantages. Fastest and most economical way 


to learn. Free outfits. Diplomas given er, writ 


If 18 or « € 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept.312, 1168. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Read how easy our 
mple Course is to master. Learn in unusually short time. Nurses 





A Delightful Christmas Gift 
Distinctive 

Unique 
Pleasing 










THREE PENCILS, your name engraved in Gold, 50 cts. 
Holly or Fioral Box. Reindeer boxes please the kiddies 
The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City 
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no substitute for imported 


Pompeian 
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Ts ae ae £1 a 


School 











Course at home inside two years. Meet 





are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H953 





You can complete 
this simplified High 


all requirements for entrance to college and the leading 
professions This and thirty-six other practical courses 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 


EIGHTY YEARS OF REMINISCENCE 


ILLUSTRATION BY NAT 


lll 

F SEVENTY- 
FIVE years 
ago Richmond 
did not, as now, 
claim the title of 
‘Queen City of 
the South,” she 
sat upon her 
seven hills with 
royal mien like 

‘“‘a lady among 

kingdoms.’’ 

The capital of 

the Old Domin- 

ion was an ur- 
ban collection of homesteads rather than 
a city. Substantial dwellings constructed 
when builders were honest and ground plans 
were measured by yards instead of feet, 
adorned Shox koe and Chur h hills, the prin 
cipal eminences of the seven upon and 
around which the town was built. These 
homes, environed by pleasure grounds ‘and 
backed by well-stocked gardens and thrifty 
orchards, would now be called a country 
neighborhood. 

Tobacco factories, flour mills and other 
manufacturing centers were so far removed 
from the residential region that they did not 
mar the general effect. 

The shopping district was, naturally 
enough, ‘“‘downtown,” for Main Street, the 
chief artery of town and country trade, 
sloped directly down to James River, the 
watery thoroughfare to the great outer 
world. 

Upon the banks of this were warehouses, 
factories, iron foundries and other evidences 
of growing commercial prosperity. 





A THE date of the occurrences treated of 
in this chapter business had begun to en- 
croach seriously upon -he aristocratic seclu- 
sion of old residents. Broad Street, a wide 
avenue connecting Shockoe and Church hills, 
was rendered utterly ineligible for private 
residences at the upper end by the Rich 
mond, Fredericksburg and Washington Rail 
way, which ran for a quarter mile into the 
heart of the town, where a whole square was 
occupied by station, storehouses, and other 
terminal buildings. As might have been an 
ticipated, blocks of stores, public offices, and 
so on, were speedily erected in the desecrated 
precincts, although churches and stately 
dwellings held their own farther down the 
avenue. 

My father had removed his family to 
Richmond in 1845, and my elder sister and 
myself were duly enrolled as pupils in a 
school newly opened 
upon Franklin Street 
by Mrs. Nottingham 
and her daughters. 
They were emphati 
cally gentlewomen of 
the finest type, born 
and bred at the 
North, but of Eng 
lish extraction 

It may not be 
amiss to mention 
here that every girls’ 
school of note at that 
day was under the 
patronage and direct 
influence of some re- 
ligious denomina- 
tion. A fashionable 
boarding and day 
school for young 
ladies was presided 
over by Mrs. Meade, 
of the Episcopal 
Church, whose de- 
ceased husband had 
been a clergyman of 
that communion 


\ RS. Notting- 
‘1 ham and her 
daughters were Pres 
byterians, and the 
first woman’s col 
lege they said fe 
male college then 
in Virginia was 
located in Richmond 
later under the aus- 
pices of the Baptist 
Church 

The like rule 
obtained with 
young men’s colleges 
throughout the 
state. For example, 


By Marion Harland 


Prince Edward County, was eminently Pres- 
byterian, and the oldest university in Vir- 
ginia, William and Mary, in Williamsburg, 
was distinctively Episcopal. 

The old house at the corner of Franklin 
and Fifth streets in which we studied and 
recited for three of the happiest and busiest 
years of my life belonged to a former genera 
tion. It was so irregular in construction that 
the exterior was ungainly; but within it was 
roomy and especially convenient for the pur 
pose for which it was now used. Two large, 
light rooms upon the ground floor, communi 
cating by double doors, were utilized for 
recitations. 

At the back of the house, smaller rooms, 
but light and pleasant, were devoted to 
French, Latin and drawing classes. Harp 
and piano were in the music room upon the 
second floor. The house had been originally 
one of the homesteads to which I have al 
luded, with the requisite environment of 
domestic “‘ offices,” gardens, and, back of all, 
stables. The march of modern improve- 
ments—resistless even then—had swept all 
these away, and newer and smaller buildings 
left only a strip of lawn and a kitchen at the 
rear of the lot. 


HE school term opened on the first of 

October. We were speedily and happily 
ensconced in our new sphere of action and 
thought. The’ society of classmates and 
other school companions, like that of the 
wider social circles to which we were intro- 
duced, was delightful, congenial and even- 
threaded. The Reverend Doctor Hoge, 
popularly known as the Patrick Henry of 
the Southern pulpit, was pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Churchand my mother’s 
cousin—a fact which would have been our 
passport to the good graces of his parish- 
ioners, had they not been already amiably 
disposed. By the first of the year we were 
as comfortably at home as though the inter- 
vening months had been years 

The fancy fair was a popular entertain 
ment of that day. The modern girl to whom 
I spoke of this yesterday said that from the 
account her maiden great-aunt had once 
given her of this order of revelry she opined 
that it was ‘‘a sort of cross between a Meth- 
odist tea fight and a dance-hall orgy,” and 
in origin as old as the hills; in fact, a pre- 
\damite function. 

For the edification of readers who may be 
as ignorant as she—although I would fain 
believe less flippantly patronizing—I subjoin 
a brief description of the said obsolete com 
bination of pleasure and profit 





LITTLE 


The Second Presbyterian Church was 
newly incorporated, the congregation wor- 
shiping in the chapel while a larger edifice 
was in process of building. As was the wont 
of ladies’ aid associations of the period, the 
women of our church engaged to raise a cer 
tain sum toward defraying the expenses of 
erecting the sanctuary. The amount, as I 
recollect distinctly, was five thousand dollars, 
a sum which in that golden age of equable 
prices was equivalent to five times as much 
to-day. 


\ Y MOTHER, whose deft fingers and 
LVI available wits made her a valuable ac 
cessory in the enterprise, was to furnish a 
table at the fancy fair to be held in February. 
For two months and more my sister and my 
self had worked with her out of school hours in 
the manufacture of bead purses, collarettes, 
chains, bracelets, embroidered pocket hand 
kerchiefs, chemise bands and yokes, knitted 
worsted scarfs, caps, shawls, bedside slip- 
pers, embroidered satin and velvet bags and 
men’s slippers—where will the growing 
numbers end?—together with a tempting 
variety of useful articles for the household 
and for personal wear, to say nothing of 
dressed dolls, great and small. 

These were to be arranged upon one of the 
tables that would line two sides and one end 
of the largest hall in the city, a hall built 
expressly for political mass meetings and 
rented by the week for fairs or bazaars. 
There was also a table well furnished with 
books and stationery, and another stocked 
with confectionery in boxes and baskets for 
the delectation of children and courting 
couples. 

The room and tables were profusely deco 
rated with wreaths, rings and ropes of ever 
green. The expanse of polished floor between 
the double row of booths would have been 
utilized for dancing had not the projectors 
and managers of the entertainment held alle 
giance to a church which forbade that form 
of amusement. So, when, as a final attrac 
tion to the general public, the armory band, 
the best in the city, was stationed in the 
balcony overhead, it played quicksteps, 
variations of popular airs, and so on, at half- 
hour intervals from seven to eleven o’clock 
each evening. 

There was method in the half-hour inter 
vals, for during these the tempting floor was 
filled with promenaders of both sexes in 
evening dress, contributing largely to the 
gayety of the scene. One hard-headed man 
ager declared that the band played all the 
cash out of the treasury. The broad aisle 
between the tables 
was cleared for the 
benefit of sales 
women and custom- 
ers, and it could not 
be denied that the 
music and prome 
nade sensibly in 
creased the profits of 
the doorkeeper and 
the venders of ice 
cream in the booths 
flanking the supper 
table at the far end 
of the big room 

These prefatory 
observations being 
safely disposed of, I 
hurry on to that 
which, by reason of 
what happened in 
the next week, must 
always stand out in 
my memory as an 
event of dire impor- 
tance. 


HEhall was alive 

with customers 
and ‘groups of other 
visitors, when I es- 
pied, standing in the 
middle of the floor, 
a man of rather more 
than medium height, 
with broad shoul 
ders, a nobly formed 
head and an intel 
lectual cast of coun 
tenance. I knew him 
by sight, but had 
never had so close a 
view of him before 
and eagerly im- 
proved the opportu- 
nity f bose 


Randolph-Macon, in inspe: | joy a as 
Ashland, Hanover talkir : rT 
County, was con- Hoge R tailer 
ducted by Metho- 

dists; Hampden Ritchie Es’..ped With a Gash in His Face, Inflicted, Some Thought, by the co 


Sidney College, in 


Bowie Knife in Pleasants’ Hand 
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Skinners Silks ana Satins 


HALEDON PRINTED 




















The Way to Choose a Printed Silk 


To carry the quality of 
their finest silks straight 
through to the printed 
pattern, the leading silk 
manufacturers have 
their silks HALEDON 
PRIN TED. You find the 
trade mark HALEDON 
PRINTED stamped on 
the ends of piece silks or 
in the label of a made-up 
garment. 


It's SKINNER’S— quite enough 
to know about the silk itself. 
And it's HALEDON PRINTED 
—quite enough to know about 
the pattern. The twe names 
give you double quality assurance. 
You know, therefore, that you are get- 
ting exquisite silk, exquisitely printed, 
when you choose this exclusive pat- 
tern HALEDON PRINTED on 
SKINNER‘’S SILK. 

ORIENTAL SILK PRINTING CO 

HALEDON, NEW JERSEY 


109 EAST 29th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Write for 

“A BETTER WAY 
rO BUY STYLE IN 
CLOTHES.” This little 
shopping guide tells how 
to avoid the style mis- 
takes that spoil a ward- 
robe It also lists the 
trade mark names of 
manufacturers whose 
silks are HALEDON 
PRINTED 














pleasant labor on your part. It is only nec- 
essary to sprinkle a little of it into the bow! 


Scrubbing the Toilet Bowl 
Is Out-of-Date Drudgery 


It scratches the finish of the bowl and 


only makes it harder to clean the next time. 
Sani-Flush cleans closet bowls without un- 




















according to the directions on the can— 
and flush. A\ll the unsightly stains and in- 
crustations disappear and the bowl and 


hidden trap are spotlessly white. Although 
Sani-Flush cleans thoroughly, even where 
you could never reach with a scrub brush, 
it will not harm the plumbing. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1210 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 


HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 


nishing stores. 
dealer cannot supply you at 
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Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing and housefur- 


If your 


once send us 25c in coin or 


stamps for a full-sized can 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 
35¢; foreign price, 50c.) 


Sani-Flush 


TRADE MARK REG U S PATENT OFFICE 


— $$$ 
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EIGHTY YEARS OF REMINISCENCE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170) 


man than he, who looked down into his com- 
panion’s face with kindly interest, mingled, 
as I fancied, with affectionate solicitude. 

John Hampden Pleasants was the editor 
in chief of the Richmond Whig. then pre 
eminently the organ of the party it repre- 
sented. His brilliant talents and trenchant 
pen were the glory and pride of the Whigs, 
the dread of their opponents. His rival— 
and a formidable one—was the Richmond 
E:ntuirer, a sheet which had been so long 
under the generalship of Thomas Ritchie, 
“the Nestor of the American press,’ that 
few men of middle age could recollect when 
he took the editorial chair. His associate 
editors at this time were his sons, William 
Foushee Ritchie, of whom I shall spéak more 
at length in a subsequent chapter, and the 
father’s namesake and active coadjutor, the 
younger son 


At Richmond was now agog with excite- 
ment over a recent passage at arms be 
tween the latter and Pleasants. The junior 
Thomas Ritchie had accused Pleasants of 
being in league with the National Intelli 
gencer, of Washington, to forward the schemes 
of Northern abolitionists. Pleasants had re 
plied with an unequivocal and bitter denial 
of the aspersion. This drew forth a counter 
attack, threatening a personal encounter, 
which Pleasants met as follows: 

Calmly reviewing this piece of impertinence, 
I should be of the opinion that this assailant 
meditated fight if I could think that a young 
brave would seek, as an antagonist upon whom 
to flesh his maiden sword, a man so much older 
than himself as I am and with dependent 
children. 

The next day appeared Ritchie’s retort: 

This letter affords strong corroborative evi- 
dence of our opinion expressed in our article 
of the twenty-seventh ultimo, and from Mr. 
J. H. Pleasants’ communication, evidently 
understood by him to the extent we intended 
namely, that facts within our knowledge proved 
him to be a coward. He appeals to the confines 
of age and dependent children. Let it be! We 
shall not disturb him. 


I copy here an extract from the testimony 
offered at the trial by a friend of both men 
who was overpersuaded to go upon the field 
on the morning of the duel in the faint hope 
that it might yet be averted. 

In his interview with one of Mr. Ritchie’s 
seconds the friend said: ‘‘I asked him if the 
matter could be adjusted. I asked if Mr. 
Ritchie would not be willing to withdraw the 
epithet of ‘coward,’ in case Mr. Pleasants 
should come upon the field. His reply was 
that Mr. Ritchie conscientiously believed 
Mr. Pleasants to be a coward.”’ 

The morning of February 25, 1846, was 
cold, damp and raw. There had been rain 
overnight, which, freezing as it fell, had 
coated everything with sleet. To avoid the 
espionage of the Richmond police, what was 
styled in contemporary journals and later 
histories ‘‘a notable affair of honor,” was 
to be fought in 
Chesterfield County 
across the river. 


HE flooring of 

the bridge over 
which passed the car- 
riages conveying 
principals, seconds 
and surgeons was so 
slippery that the 
.horses moved as ina 
funeral procession. 
The rendezvous was 
in a field at a safe 
distance from the 
public highway, and 
screened from this by 
rows and clumps of 
evergreen. The 
ground was uneven 
and the withered 
grass stiff with rime. 
After the necessary 
preliminaries the 
principals were 
placed two hundred 
yards apart, with in- j 
structions to fire at Gy 
intervals as they ap- £ 
proached one an- 
other. They were 
ready to advance when the “ mutual friend,” 
of whose fruitless appeal to Ritchie’s second 
we have spoken, made a final and, it must 
be admitted, tactless effort to avert the 
catastrophe. 

He says: “I renewed the application I 
had made the evening before, telling him 
that Mr. Pleasants was on the field and ask- 
ing him if he would not withdraw the impu- 
tation of cowardice.” This second attempt 
was as futile as the first. 

-assing over as tedious and painful the 
particulars of the advance and firing that 
brought them face to face, come we to the 
result. From the outset Pleasants had fired 
so wildly that not one of his bullets reached 
the mark—how wildly is illustrated by the 
fact that one of his bullets was found 


afterward in the outer wall of a barn some 
distance from the scene of action, imbedded 
in the wood nine feet above the ground. He 
fell mortally wounded at the feet of his 
opponent, six of whose balls had lodged in 
Pleasants’ body. Ritchie escaped with a 
gash in his face, inflicted, some thought, by 
the bowie knife in Pleasants’ hand. Others 
declared, and probably more truthfully, that 
the wounded man, maddened and blinded 
by pain, had dashed his pistol into Ritchie’s 
face. 


HE victim was taken back to home and 

friends. This was on Wednesday. He 
lived for two days, conscious, knowing that 
he was fatally injured and exonerating hi 
opponent from blame in the matter of the 
duel: ‘‘I thought I had run him through. It 
was providential that I did not. Ritchie is a 
brave man. I shall not recover. You will 
be candid with me, doctor? It is all right.” 

On Friday morning the flag on the capitol 
hung at half-staff. The mourners who went 
about the streets were ‘his fellow townsmen; 
they had no word of condemnation for him 
and the rash act that ended his career. 

The sadness that pervaded our school 
rooms during those two days was a fair ex- 
pression of a city’s grief. As I have said, a 
daughter of the deceased was among my 
schoolmates, as was also a niece. Both were 
well beloved and objects of sympathy as 
true and tender as if they had been of our 
own blood. 

The trial of Thomas Ritchie for murder in 
the first degree and of the seconds as “ prin- 
cipals in the second degree” followed close 
upon the duel. On March 31, 1846, four of 
the ablest lawyers of the state appeared in 
court to defend the prisoners. The result 
was a foregone conclusion. The argument 
for the defense was virtually a labored 
and ingenious vindication of dueling. The 
jury, without leaving the box, returned a 
verdict of “Not guilty,” which, says the 
official report, “‘was received by the large 
auditory with loud manifestations of ap- 
plause.” 


NE summer morning in the halcyon 

period of my girlhood, as I came in 
from a walk, I saw a black Jeghorn hat, an 
unusual article of men’s headgear, upon the 
rack in the hall. On the table near by was a 
card with a narrow black border. I picked 
it up and read: 


EDGAR ALLAN Pot 


It was a name to conjure with in all reading 
circles. I learned afterward that my mother 
had laid the card there on her way to the 
drawing-room to receive the guest, who had 
brought a letter of introduction from a 
Boston friend. She had left the door ajar by 
perhaps an inch, and in 
the intensity of my ex- 
citement I stepped near 
enough to the entrance 
to catch the sound of 
voices within. One | 
knew for my mother’s, 
of course. The other was 
a man’s voice, gentle, yet res 
onant, with refined intona 
tions that seemed to caress 
the listener’s ear. 

Recalling myself in an in 
stant to the impropriety of 
eavesdropping, I flew up the 
stairs and made my way to 
my “study,” a small room 
with a window opening down 
to the floor and out 
upon the flat roof of 
the front porc h. 

In my swift flight 
I had bethought me 
first, that the visitor's 
call must soon be at 
an end; secondly, that 
I could, would and 
should get a glimpse 
of him on his way out 

At length the sound 
| of the closing door 
Ag below brought me to 
' — ers? my feet. I heard him 
go lightly down the 
steps and unlatch the 
front gate. Peering 
cautiously through the interstices of the 
railing I had a view of him which is as dis 
tinct to my mind’s eye as I write as if it 
had been photographed yesterday. The day 
was warm, and he lifted his hat to wipe his 
forehead with his handkerchief, giving me 
the perfect view for which I longed. 

Whatever may have been his lineage and 
however dissipated his habits, the refined 
features upon which T now looked were 
patrician and purely intellectual, Not one 
in twenty of the portrait whg to be 
likenesses of him convey at Gea of the 
rare charm of the original 
















EpiTor’s Note—In the next « 


nent the 
author will give her recollectior Edward 
Everett. 
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JETOIL 


FOR WOMENS AND CHILDRENS 
BLACK SHOES 
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Jet-Oil is aliquid wax and 


oil polish. It preserves the 
leather,and gives anew 
shoe finish without rub- 
bing = brushing gives a 
brilliant shine 4% Quickly 
applied with the dauber 
without soiling the hands 
or clothing Economical 


SOLD BY GROCERS,SHOE ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF BIXBY'S 
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THE NATIONAL SALTED PEANUTS 


Here 1s the best nut of all—the all-year round nut—ready to 
serve instantly and without trouble. There is an irresistible 
flavor about the golden PLANTERS PENNANT SALTED PEANUTS 
that appeals to every appetite. They are clean, free from skins 
and salted to exactly the right taste 


“p> po<? } KOAT ; A TY ‘ . - 
PLANTERS PENNANT PEANUTS as a food are nourishing and 
as a contection dainty and satisfying 

are selected: for 
size and beauty. of 


Lele 


anteed to be a/ways fresh 
‘ardless ot how long they have 
mn the dealers shel, in your possession. No other 


anuts are a/ways firm and crisp 


Glasseme Bag 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO 


- Wtihes Barre, Pe Suffolk, Va 
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SIMPLE SWEETS FOR 
CHILDREN 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D., 


Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the 


UGAR is one of the most important 
food elements we have; it is classified 
as a fuel or energy food. It is one of 

the carbohydrates, starch being the other 
one. We all need a certain amount of sugar; 
this is proved by the fact that in the best 
food provided by nature, which is mother’s 
milk, the percentage of sugar is quite high. 
In cow’s milk we have only about half as 
much sugar as in mother’s milk. For this 
reason when we “‘ modify” cow’s milk to try 
to make it more like mother’s breast milk, we 
have to add some-form of sugar to it to bring 
up the proportion. 

In modifying milk for young infants, sev- 
eral different forms of sugar are employed. 
Lactose, or milk sugar, is the sugar obtained 
from milk; hence it is often used to increase 
the sugar in cow’s milk for young infants. 
By taking three level tablespoonfuls of milk 
sugar to each twenty ounces of the milk 
formula we get approximately the same 
amount of sugar that is found in mother’s 
breast milk. Lactose, or milk sugar, is expen 
sive in really good grad«:, and if inferior 
grades are used impuritic: are often found. 
In the case of many infants, milk sugar is 
digested better than other forms of sugar, 
and it is less apt to ferment; still there are 
many other babies who can take cane sugar 
just as well, and much expense is thus saved 

If cane sugar is used in milk mixtures for 
young infants, only two level tablespoonfuls 
will be needed to each twenty ounces of the 
formula. There are some babies who do not 
thrive well when either milk or cane sugar 
is used. In such cases malt sugar may be 
tried. Maltose is very easily digested. It will 
often make a child gain well in weight, but if 
the child is inclined to have frequent stools, 
the maltose sometimes increases this tend- 
ency 

Three level tablespoonfuls of maltose to 
each twenty ounces of the food formula 
should be taken for the first few months of a 
baby’s life As the 

ugar in the milk mixtures 
the time he is one year old none 
used at all He will be taking other 
that contain enough sugar to supply all his 
needs at that period of life. Many mothers 
think that sugar is added to milk formulas 
for babies because this makes the food more 
palatable. This is not the real reason at all; 
it is added to supply one of the most essential 
elements to promote the growth of the body. 


ws older less 


until by 


baby gro 
is needed 
should be 


foods 


Get the Right Balance 


NE may ask, then, if sugar is so much 

needed by babies, why is it that some of 
the infant foods so very rich in sugar are 
thought tocause rickets and similarailments? 
This is because the sugar is out of all propor 
tion to the other elements. Protein, fat, min 
eral salts and vitamines all play a most impor- 
tant réle in the food of infants. Foods that 
contain an excess of sugar at the expense of 
these other elements may make a baby fat, 
but do not promote the growth of muscle and 
bone as do breast milk and correctly modified 
cow’s milk. Here again we find that too 
much of a good thing may prove a very bad 
thing. To get the right balance of all the 
different food elements in the feeding of 
young infants is the point, and it is only 
when we succeed in doing this that the child 
will really thrive. 

Mothers should never add sugar to water 
or to orange juice to make a baby take these. 
The sugar in either the breast milk or the 
modified milk is plenty for the child and an 
excess. of sugar will sooner or later cause 
indigestion in some one of its forms. 

By the time baby is a little ‘“‘runabout”’ 
he may have his needed allotment of sugar in 
the form of junket, soft custard and stewed 
fruits. Sugar on cereals may be needed in 
some few cases where the child is inclined to 


Society of the Lying-in Hospital, New York City 


be underweight, but it is not wise to use it as 
a routine thing. In fruits, such as stewed 
apples, baked apples, apple sauce, prune 
pulp, stewed pears, peaches and apricots, we 
have a very good form of natural sugar. 

An occasional lady finger, homemade 
cooky or small piece of gingerbread may 
usually be given a child of sixteen to eighteen 
months. Also a little pure honey, maple 
sirup or homemade jam spread on a little 
bread as dessert at the end of a meal. Home- 
made vanilla ice cream and frozen junket 
may be allowed sometimes as a special treat. 
Sweets should under no circumstances be 
given between meals. They satisfy the appe 
tite and often cause mucus or fermentation 
in the stomach of a child if given in this 
manner; then when regular mealtime arrives 
the child will not take enough of his nutri 
tious food to really nourish him. 

Many vegetables contain much sugar in 
a very good form, beets and carrots being 
special instances of these. These, with the 
simple sweets named above, are quite enough 
sugar for young children until they arrive at 
the age of five or six years; then they begin to 
go to school and sooner or later the question 
of candy will come up 


Avoid the Candy Habit 


ANDY is responsible for more digestive 

upsets thanalmost any other one articleof 
diet. It is usually because when once begun 
a mother does not know where or when to 
stop. The safest way is to allow no candy at 
all, but this advice is seldom followed. Hence 
if candy must be given, it should be an in 
variable rule to have it follow directly the 
end of a meal. Rich and highly flavored 


candies should be absolutely forbidden. The 
safest candies are homemade molasses 
candy, barley-sugar candy, maple 


sugar, pure 


peppermints, pure gumdrops and marsh 
mallows 


71 
Milt chor 


littl 
Rich chor 


should 


sometimes a 
may be allowed 
and other flavors, 
Chocolate contains 
as sugar, and these 
are almost sure an upset 

Soda water, with its various sweet sirup 
flavorings, should never be allowed young 
children under ten years of age at least. Ic« 
cream cones, ice-cream sandwiches, and such 
articles, so freely bought by children, do a 
vast amount of harm. If children are 
allowed to form the candy habit they will 
not miss it any more than any other bad 
habit to which overindulged children are 
accustomed. 

Desserts may be made more varied by the 
time the child is four or five years old, and 
these should satisfy the natural craving for 
sweets to some extent at least Brown 
Betty, apple snow, apple whip, prune whip, 
bread and rice puddings with a little maple 
sugar sauce and the various fruit gelatins 
all contain considerable sugar in different 
forms and may be made very attractive for 
children. 

Simple sponge cakes, one-egg or cup cake, 
with a little pure sugar icing, may be given 
as an occasional treat also—never between 
meals, but as a dessert, after the first nour 
ishing courses have been disposed of. 

Cocoa, made mostly of milk, may be used 
on cold mornings or evenings, sometimes by 
way of a change. This has a little sugar in 
it and is a warm beverage for a child to take 
before starting off to school. 

It is hard as Christmas time draws near to 
be firm and make up one’s mind to forbid an 
excess of rich sweets; but if a mother handles 
her children in the right way they will be 
contented with the list of simple sweets sug 
gested here. Do not pity them because they 
are not allowed a box of rich chocolates. Give 
them peppermints and other simple candies. 
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indispensable touch and flavor that go 
with crisp weather, crackling fires, and 
festive, happy hearts. 

This year make your Christmas dinner 
more than ever distinctive and tempting 
by using almonds liberally 
key dressing, in almond mince pie, in 
bread, cake, salads, puddings, and des- 
serts of all kinds. 
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Regal-Spear winter cap. 
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but distinctive models that our 


Regal Spe ar children’s headwear offers style, quality and workmanship 
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“Huylers has always 
been the standby 
of careful parents 
in selecting candy 
or the children 
Jt is pure, clean 


and wholesome 


Bon bons Chocolates 
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Remove Corns! 


Doesn't hurt a bit! Apply a few drops 
of Freezone upon a tender, aching corn 
or a callus for a few nights. The soreness 
stops and shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off without a 
twinge of pain. ; 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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BOLSHEVIK WOMEN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


I forbore to press a moral, and Katcha 
went on: “Do you think Madame Blank 
would take me back? The old way was best. 
The Bolsheviks have not done what they 
promised. 

“The people are disappointed. We have 
been deceived. 

**We work, if we have work to do, as hard 
as ever, and we have less than we used to 
have—all but a few who have power. They 
told me I was the equal of Madame Blank, 
but she still has her house and farm, and I 
have nothing. 

“T do not understand it. But there is 
nothing I can do. It isn’t freedom. It is as 
much tyranny as the old way.” 

[said nothing. It was not wise in Baku to 
express oneself freely. For all I knew Katcha 
was one of the self-appointed spies, trying 
to “‘draw”’ me. 

When she had gone I sat on in the littl 
park, waiting for Tania Petrovna; so I shall 
call her. 


Went to Tea, Found Tragedy 


HAD seen her first in this little park, to 

which I often came asa refuge from Baku 
and Bolsheviks. 

It was a small square, cut by paths into 
angular sections, and one of these was given, 
tacitly, to children and their keepers. The 
children laughed, myriads of birds sang, and 
there were a few old-fashioned flowers that 
reminded me of home. 

At first I saw nobody I wanted to talk to; 
but after a few weeks I saw Tania Petrovna 
and her little boy. 

I knew she was Bolshevik; the dress of 
the child told me that. He was wearing a 
little peaked cap, decorated with red. Some 
one told me Trotzky had designed it. | 
knew, too, that Tania was of the people. She 
had a plain, strong, peasant’s face, full of 
power and sweetness. I liked her, and I 
think she liked me. 

We became friends slowly, through the 
medium of three languages. She had a little 
Engtish, and French and German; and be- 
sides my native English, I knew something 
of French and German too. 

So we could have said freely whatever we 
wanted to, but for a long time we never 
spoke of Bolshevism, and then it was men 
tioned only impersonally. 

Katcha had been gone only a short time 
when Tania Petrovna and little Micha came 
We sat in the square for a while, and then we 
went to Tania’s rooms for tea. She lived at 
the top of a tall apartment building. We 
talked as we toiled up the many flights of 
stairs, and somehow we lost count; instead 
of entering Number Seven, we entered Num 
ber Five, the door of which was ajar. 

We entered on tragedy. The hall was full 
of women, some pale and white-lipped and 
quiet, some tearful. 

From a door down the hall came wretched 
moaning and weeping, and a voice that said 
‘‘No—no—no! I can’t bear it! He was 
alive only yesterday; at this hour he was 
alive 

‘*One day, the difference of one day. What 


had he done Why hould he dic 


“Common Enough of Late” 


SHARP screaming and sudden wild 
y choked the talking Chen someone 
cifully shut the door 

“Oh, what is it?’’ asked Tania Petrovna 

One of the white-faced women in the hall 
answered her: ‘It is something, madam« 


common enough of 
late in this unhappy 
city. Madame 
Féodor’s husband 
was arrested two 
weeks ago. Every 
day she has carried 
his dinner to him. 
She thought he 
would soon be freed 
He was guilty of no 
crime. 

“To-day they told 
her she need never 
bring food to him 
again. 

“They shet him 
lastnight. Thereare 
four little children.” 

Tania Petrovna 
burst into tears. 
As we went upstairs 
she told me what 
had just been said. 
She kept crying 
“Four little chil- 
dren!” and “She 
thought he would 
be free.” 

The child wept 
too. It was a 
wretched house. 
We could not for- 
get the misery in 


that grief-stricken ym 


home below us, nor 





indeed did we try; we gave the sympathy 
the grief deserved. 

At last Tania Petrovna turned her tear- 
saddened face to me. 
“Perhaps the man was a traitor,” she said. 
I do not know. 
“T know only that I am sick to the depths 
of my heart of war and of revolution. When 
the Bolsheviks rose against the other Rus- 
sians, I saw cruelties, I saw horror. But I 
knew their theory of education and work 
and, first of all, their theory that all children 
should have an equal chance, and I thought: 
‘The cruelties are only the waste, the excess. 
Soon all will be well.’” 


“If People Would be Honest!” 


“WV ADAME, I have seen soviet after 

soviet established. Personally, I and 
mine have been better off for Bolshevism, 
for my husband is a man valuable to the gov- 
ernment. But for the mass of the people, no; 
for wherever Bolshevism has gone, there has 
been suffering. 

“The rich, the middle classes have had 
their property taken away from them. The 
very poor have benefited. 

“I believe that if Bolshevism lives the 
very poor will still benefit, and the children 
as a whole. 

‘**Madame, I believe the world as a whole 
would benefit if only people would be hon- 
est! But human nature is as weak under 
Bolshevism as it was under the Romanofis. 
In one soviet a hundred million of rubles 
was put aside for education; only sixty 
millions was applied. 

‘“Who had the rest? 

“T cannot tell you, but not the children. 
Here, under Bolshevism, the strong and the 
unscrupulous are profiting, and the weak 
must be silent. The anti-Bolsheviks had their 
executions, and now the Bolsheviks have 
their executions. Here in Baku we check 
counter-revolutions by imprisoning or exe- 
cuting men dangerous to the cause; and 
private, grudges are satisfied in the name of 
the state. 

“That at the worst, and at the best, un- 
disciplined or violent people sweep others 
away from life or freedom. Men die, and 
the widows and fatherless weep. Perhaps,” 
concluded Tania Petrovna, ‘it is not Bol 
shevism that is wrong, but human nature.” 

“If the theory of Jesus Christ has not 
fully reformed the world,” I said, “how can 
we expect the theory of communism to suc- 
ceed? 

‘How many Bolsheviks, do you think, 
really believe in communism, in sharing the 
goods of all?” 


Those That Believe 


" N' )T ten per cent,” she said with flashing 

1 N eves; “ten per cent of idealists we have 
perhaps; the rest—the rest are suffering from 
human nature.” 

We heard the outside door open; Tania 
Petrovna’s husband was coming. Her face 
changed, grew reserved; she realized that 
she had been talking what the Bolsheviks 

ould call treason. She had been unhat 
nessed from her principles, telling me what 
he really felt. I went away. 

What she said only clinched my own 
lowly formed views. Bolshevism does not 
make for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. It is a machine that hreaks down 

1en it is put inaction. It does not advance 
the happiness of the people. No doubt in 
Russia it will de- 
velop some day into 
some workable gov- 
ernment, much as 
the French Revolu- 
tion did after simi- 
lar cost of lives, 
property and _ illu- 


sions. 
For me—I’m safe, 
away, now. Soon 


again I'll be one of 
thefortunate women 
in our own republic. 
But I can’t forget 
those women under 
Bolshevism in 
Baku—and the chil 
dren 

My mind keeps 
dwelling on them, 
the few blind ideal- 
ists, the many who 
are looking for per 
sonal gain, and the 
vast majority who 
have been betrayed 
and who are waiting 
and hoping for a 
way out. 
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Baby Ben—a little fellow 
with a big job 


ABY BEN is the best known little time- 

keeper and alarm that ever stepped 

into the ring. He has friends and boosters 
everywhere. 

But even Baby Ben can’t get some peo- 
ple up. The best alarm clock in the world 
falls down on that job sometimes. 

He’ll wake you, though—be sure of 
that! And he’ll spoil your excuse for mo 
getting up! 

He’li give you one long call that’ll bring 
most any human being to life on the dark- 
est, sleepiest, winter morning. Or he’ll be 
a good fellow and call you more than once 
—like mother used to do—with intermit- 
tent rings. 

Baby Ben is the midget of the Westclox 
line. He’s only waist-high alongside Big 
Ben. He is popular with lots of folks 
because he 7s so little; he’ll tuck into a 


corner where Big Ben would feel awk- 
ward. In a traveling bag he takes up no 
more room than a powder box. 

He’s a handy little companion when 
you travel: in case the hotel forgets or 
the train porter passes you up. 

Like all Westclox alarms, Baby Ben has 
inside his case that same good construc- 
tion that has made the line famous as good 
timekeepers and alarms. 

Needle-fine pivots of polished steel 
make each wheel turn with less friction. 
The movement is easier running and 
longer lived. 

All alarm clocks of this construction 
bear the Westclox mark of good time- 
keeping on the dial and on the orange 
and buff, six-sided tag. Baby Ben looks 
quite jaunty with his; and he’s proud to 


wear it, too. 


WESTERN CLOCK Co., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 


Factory: Peru, Illinois, In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont 
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you learn how. 


from nagging ailments! 
Have 
Be a source of inspira- 
In other words, LIVE. 


should weigh! 
happy! Enjoy lite! 
tion to your friends. 


I have helped 98,000 refined, intellectual 
women regain health and good figures. I 
have taught them how to keep well, 
not you? You can devote just a few min- 
utes a day in your room to following scien 
tific, hygienic. principles of health which | 
direct to suit your particular needs, and as 


SHVE AS SUNRTIS( 


You Can Weigh Exactly What You Should 


I KNOW it. 1 


the weight o 
strengthen every 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when 
When you learn to daily 

build your vitality, disease germs, grippe 
and cold have little effect upon you. 


a 


have 
f 45,000 more. 
vital organ. 





Here are Extracts 
From Pupils’ Letters: 


‘The other day I weighed 
120 pounds. When I first wrote 
you I weighed 106. I was so 
thin and weak and nervous, 
and now I feel rested and like 
a new being Everyone tells 
me I look 10 years younger.’ 


“You have no idea how de 
lighted I. im. I have reduced 
38 pounds in three months, 
and everyone says | look so 
much better. My nerves and 
heart are so much stronger 


“Thave been lifted out of the 
low, nervous, depressed state 
I was in Father says your 
course is worth $1000 to me.’ 


“My circulation is’ im 
proved, my digestion is better 
and my complexion: is very 
much better. 
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Be free 
Weigh what you 
good figure! Be 


Why 


45, QOO women and increased 
the same time 


reduced the weight ot 


I can do the same for you and at 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, 
natural, permanent, scientific, and appeal to common sense. 


You Can Have a Good Figure 


Don’t envy the friend who has a wonderful figure. Perfect 
your own. You can and you will look a lot better in a modest 
dress if you carry it well than in an expensive gown with a poor 
figure. 

I want to help you to realize that your health 
lies almost entirely in your own hands, and that 
you CAN reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for others. 

The most progressive physicians are my friends. Their wives 
and daughters are my pupils. Medical magazines advertise my 
work, 

Write me about yourself. I will hold your letter in strict con- 
fidence and will tell you personally whether I can help your case. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait — you may for- 
get it. | will .send you free my valuable booklet on health, 
telling you how to stand, walk and breathe correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dest. 36, 215 North Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 


57 


Viss Cocroft is a nationally recog nized authority on condi 


tioning 


women as 


our training camps conditioned our men. 


























invitingness, a 
satisfaction. 


of her taste. 











1s a berry set, for preserves, sliced oranges—endless 
ariety of uses to whiih this handsome service ma 


- Glassware that tells your 
refinement of taste 


Dignified in de sign, 
clearness, charming in effect, the 
new patterns of Heisey glassware 
give the table an added note of 
new 
Any hostess may be 
proud to let her guests find in 


its brilliance the true 


FOR THE TABLE 








In constant use it is as practical 
as beautiful, for many pieces are 
of a substantial style not easily 
broken. 

All patterns may be duplicated at 
once and inexpensively. We will 


sparkling in 





promise of 


reflection refuses to do so. A. H. Heisey Co., 


Dept. 92, Newark, Ohie. | 
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THE MAGIC OF MOVIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


offered—the lure of the eye only, the hyp- 
notic effect of rapid movement without 
sound, and all the extra illusion which can, 
to so many, compensate for the loss of the 
living human performers. For the cinema 
supplies the dramatist with what might be 
called a fourth dimension. 

On the stage he can show you, for exam- 
ple, his hero and his heroine only as they 
progress in time from the rise of the curtain 
to its fall; but the cinema can flash them 
before you as babies, as children, depict their 
parents, illustrate their inmost thoughts, 
all in the most vivid way, and without any 
interruption of, but rather fortification of, 
the story proper. 

Nothing is impossible to it, and that is 
why I am troubled by the point which it 
has now reached, where it seems likely for 
too long to remain static. I refuse to believe 
that merely to reconstruct popular drama is 
its ultimate destiny; that Mr. Edison could 
be satisfied with that. 


Yet I would rather that the cinema repro- 
duced old work than seduce dramatists and 
novelists from their true course. To me the 
thought that novelists who can write novels 
should write instead cinema scenarios is dis- 
tressing. 

One has only to reflect upon what might 
have happened had the cinema been in- 
vented a hundred years ago to realize my 
disturbance of mind. With the movie mag- 
nates’ millions to tempt them Dickens would 
have written “David Copperfield” and 
Thackeray “‘ Vanity Fair’ not for their pub- 
lishers and as an endowment to millions of 
grateful readers in perpetuity, but as plots 
for the immediate necessity of the film, with 
a transitory life of a few months in dark 
rooms. Of what new “ David Copperfields”’ 
and ‘*‘ Vanity Fairs”’ the cinema is to rob us 
we shall not know; but I hold that the nov- 
elist who can write a living book is a traitor 
to his art and conscience if he prefers the 
easy money of the film. 


A HOUSE FULL OF PILLOWS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


different; with a minimum of labor, after 
one has learned the way of their making, 
most effective pillows may be turned out, 
professional-looking pillows, pillows that 
should sell for twenty-five dollars and up- 
ward—and mostly upward at that—in the 
New York shops. No patterns are needed 
for them; no training except that of general 
efficiency. And I hold that, having devel- 
oped efficiency, any woman can do anything. 

To hearten her up in her new task of ef- 
fective pillow making, however, I have had 
the pleasure of designing and making some 
pillows as a sort of blazing of the trail, all of 
which may be easily copied, besides furnish- 
ing many ideas for using up odds and ends of 
materials that are in the house. 

At the very beginning of this subject are 
the pillows themselves. You may get down- 
filled pillows, or those filled with silk floss, 
the difference primarily being that of cost. 
Down pillows are more than twice as ex- 
pensive as the floss ones, and while, of course, 
they are more desirable, I am not sure that 
they will wear more than twice as long as the 
others. In time, depending on the hard 
usage, silk-floss pillows have to be replaced, 
though I find mine usually wear as long as 
the covers. After a certain period silk floss 
lumps, but down sheds, so you see each one 
wears out in its own way when wearing-out 
time comes. 

Pillows made up for covering come in 
shapes that are square, oblong, round and 
bolster rolled. Of course, there are several 
sizes to be had in most of these, but in the 
square, the twenty-four inch is advised; this 
same measurement for the round; in the 
oblong shape, twenty by twenty-six inches; 
and in the roll, nine inches by twenty-five. 

In making a pillow cover always cut it at 
the least one inch smaller all around, which 
makes two inches on every width; a more 
professional-looking pillow will result if the 
made t round, 
or four inches on every width, for this makes 
the pillow nice and plump when finished, 
making it look better and keep its shape 
much longer. Some pillows are made with 
l'rench seams, others are whipped inside 
when the materials are too heavy to French, 
and some are finished with a corded piping. 


cover is wo inches smaller all a 


Get Plenty of Wool Floss 


INCE we have learned the true effect to be 
obtained by the use of coarse embroidery 
of wool, -do provide yourself with a number 
of full-sized balls of wool floss in decorative 
colors, for eight of these pillows I am show- 
ing you are embellished in some way with 
wool. The colors of the ball I keep on hand 
are: old blue, a deep coral-rose, orchid, old 
gold, buff, sand, orange, jade green, dull 
leaf green and black —a most satisfactory 
palette. . 
Another invaluable asset in pillow making 
is one-half of a yard or so of silver cloth; 
then if you will get a few pieces of very heavy 
black-and-white cotton cord for piping and 
shirring, we shall be quite ready to start. 
My first pillow, shown on page 35, is of a 
luscious green velvet, in tone between jade 
and pickle. Silver is the one thing that is 
needed, so the cord that is used for the 
joining of the back and front of the pillow 
covers is wrapped with silver cloth, the 
woolen tassels are banded with it—a restraint 
of decoration largely responsible for this 
pillow’s rich effect. While a square-oblong 
pillow was used for the filling, twenty by 
twenty-six inches, the unusual shape was 
made by generously turning in two of the 
corners of the pillow and sewing them down 
before slipping it into its green cover. The 
cover was cut after first thoroughly experi- 
menting with a pattern of newspaper. 


The round pillow of gold-colored damask 
was lots of fun to make and, though it’s 
round, it was made somewhat like a great 
big bag. Measure the circumference of 
your round pillow and cut two straight 
strips of material about ten inches longer, 
which will act as the fulled back and front 
of the pillow cover. A disk of silver cloth, 
cut out with a plate for a pattern, was but- 
tonholed and embroidered in wool of several 
colors and used for the center of one of the 
sides; one strip was fulled into this. The 
strips were then seamed together lengthwise 
on a cord, the pillow slipped in, and the other 
side pulled up on a cord as tight as it would 
come, allowing just space enough to hang 
a long woolen tassel of old gold. 


Pillow Rolls Easy to Cover 


HE black-velvet pillow roll shows ends of 

black-grounded printed linen finished 
with a tiny double frill of satin. The velvet 
case was first seamed up, the pillow pulled in 
and the figured ends sewed on after that 

Nearly plain is the pillow of blue velours. 
A square pillow was used for the filling. The 
cover was cut longer than wide, embroidered 
simply on an appliquéd band of jade-green 
Georgette with wools of old yellow, jade 
green, old blue and dull green; a wide silver- 
cloth piping was used as a finish. 

Quite stunning in just the right spot in a 
room is the oblong pillow of sand-colored 
silk poplin with its wide applied band of 
flame-colored chiffon cloth, sewed on with 
a coarse buttonhole stitch of black wool. 
Round flowers embroidered in wool of bright 
colors supply a decorative note and the back 
and front covers are joined at the edges with 
the coarse buttonholing of black. 

Pillow rolls are very easy to cover. You 
seam up your long strip, making it quite tight, 
and pull your roll therein; you shirr the ends, 
finish them. In the case of this striped blue 
pillow roll, motifs of wool embroidery were 
embroidered before seaming the cover. 

In some rooms there is a positive cry for 
pillows covered in a figured material. The 
pillow done in Chinese linen in orange shows 
how effective a large design may be if man 
aged properly; the cover is cut so that both 
sides of the pillow are the same. There is 
some wool embroidery in orange and black 
done in the outline stitch to cover the seam 
joinings, and orange wool tassels hung at the 
corners, and topped with jackets of silver, 
provide the last word in bright-toned effect. 

The pillow roll of cretonne has long end 
tassels of sand-colored wool bound with 
black, and would look well in any part of 
the house. Strictly for the bedroom, how- 
ever, is the light cretonne pillow trimmed 
with bands of rose taffeta and rose wool 
tassels. Here again it may be seen what 
can be accomplished in shape, for this pillow 
is a twenty-four-inch square one, with a 
cover that has been cut quite long one way 
and shirred in at the ends on cords. 

Try to buy any pillows like these of the 
better class and you will soon realize how 
much money you save by making them with 
your own clever fingers—to prove which I 
am showing you the odd new pillow from 
France priced at sixty dollars. Itisextremely 
large and one of the latest wrinkles designed 
to appeal to those who love soft comfort and 
ease; but can you not imagine the joy of 
saving that sixty dollars by emptying your 
old down quilt into a nice black-velvet pillow 
this size embellished with a front plastron 
taken from the skirt of your last turquoise 
and silver evening frock? For once having 
learned to make pillows thet really add to 
the appearance of your home, you will be 
able to copy any you see, improving them 
into the bargain. 
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HERE is no gift more ac- 
ceptable to the well 
dressed woman than dainty 
lingerie. It has a charm and 
freshness peculiarly suggestive 
of the Christmas season. 


Whether the selection of 
lingerie is for a gift or for 
personal use, the fastidious 
shopper will find that Wotr- 
HEAD UNDERGARMENTS afford 
an unusual opportunity to 
combine durability with 


daintiness. 


Skilfully tailored from the 
finest of silks and cottons, 


Koes a — > * tenet 
tnese garments are cut witn 





an ample fullness which in- i 
sures perfect fit and comfort 4 


Trimmed with imported laces 
and the daintiest of ribbons 
and embroideries. 





The needle-work is perfect 
you will find no raw edges 
or careless finishing on Wo rF- 


HEAD LNDERGARMENTS. 


Dainty - Distinctive - Dependable 





The 
WOLF COMPANY 


FirTH AVENUE, New York 
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Facts about 


tha 


S your skin a constant source of worry 


to you Do you find its care 
continually perplexing? The clear, 
smooth, Hawless complexion you ny for 
aoes it seem to you a special gift of 


nature that only a fortunate few can hope 
to pe yssess f 

You are wrong if you think that a 
beautiful skin comes merely as the result 
of good fortune. Any girl, by giving the 
skin the special care its special needs 
demand, can win the charm of a smooth, 
clear, soft complexion. 

Remember that each day old skin dies 
and new takes its place. You can make 
the new skin what you will—by regular, 
persistent care you can overcome any 
condition that has been troubling you. 

Is your skin dull, sallow, lacking in 
olor and lite—marred by blackheads— by 
ugly little blemishes? Is it too oily? Be 
yin today to give it the right Woodbury 
treatment for its needs, and see how quickly 
with this care its own vital power will 


help you to overcome its defects. 


How to keep your skin fine in texture 
Pe rhaps the pores of youl skin are becom 


ing enlarged. lf so, your skin is not 


Tas A N 


her skin 
t every girl should know 


‘6 The clear, smooth, flawless « ompiexion you long for— 


does it seem to you a spectal gift of nature that only a 


functioning properly—the pores are not 
contracting and expanding as they should. 
lo restore your skin to healthy, normal 


} 


activity and give it back the fine, smooth 


delicacy it should have, begin tonight to 


( 


sive it this special treatment: 


Just before you go to bed, dip your 

washcloth in very warm water and hold it 
to your face. Now take a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, dip it in water, 
and rub the cake itself over your skin. 
Leave the slight coating of soap on a few 
minutes until your face teels drawn and 
dry. Then dampen the skin and rub the 
soap in gently with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse your face thoroughly, 
first in tepid water, then in cold. When- 
ever possible, finish by rubbing your face 
with a piece of ice. 

The first time you use this treatment it 
will leave your skin with a slightly drawn, 
tight feeling. This means that your skin is 
responding to a more thorough and stimu- 
lating kind of cleansing than it has been 
accustomed to. After a few treatments 
the drawn feeling will disappear, and your 
face will emerge from its nightly bath with 
such a new, healthful sense of softness and 
smoothness that you cannot help realizing 
the good this treatment is doing your skin. 


REW JERGEN S$ 


JSortunate few can hope to possess? *’ 


Use it persistently, and it will bring about 
a marked Improvement in your skin’s 
texture. 

Special treatments for each different skit 
condition are given in the famous booklet 
of treatments that is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a 
cake today and begin using your treatment 
tonight. A 2s-cent cake iasts for a month 
or six weeks of any treatment, or for 
general cleansing use. Sold at all drug 
stores and toilet goods counters in the 
United States and Canada. 


**Your treatment for one week”’ 
A beautiful little set of Woodbury's skin preparations 
sent to you for 25 cents 
Send 25 cents for this new miniature set of Wood- 
bury’s skin preparations, containing your complete 
Woodbury treatment for one week. 


You will find, 4rst, the little booklet, ««A Skin 
You Love to Touch,”’ telling you the special treat 
ment your skin needs, thena trial size cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; a sample tube of the new Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Woodbury’s Facial Powder, with di- 
rections telling you just how they should be used 
Write today for this special new Woodbury outfit. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 112 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 112 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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Then Roy Heard His Father Laugh Lightly, and He Knew it Was Quite Safe to Go In 


A MESSAGE TO SANTA 


OY was very troubled about Joe Bailey He 
wanted to be certain that Joe’s stocking 
wouldn’t be empty on Christmas morning, 

it he couldn't get any satisfaction from anyone 
out it. His father told him that Santa Claus was 
e only person who was likely to know anything 
out the matter, and a few inquiries elicited the 
formation that Santa probably lived somewhere in the 
0d behind the house. So Roy decided to go and see Santa 


Being eight next birthday he didn’t have any trouble in 


ding him; for, of course, if you have a real good reason 
wanting to see Santa you can always find him, if 
ppen to be « ight next birthday 
he first thing Roy caught a glimpse of betwee he ec 
1 red cloak and a white fur cap. Soon after that hi 
1e to what appeared to be a palace Chen he stopped and 


ked up to where Santa was standing at the top of some 
ps watching for one of his boys who was away gt tting 
ideer shod. 

Hallo!” called Roy. 

‘Hallo!’’ answered Santa, just as if he had been a boy 
rhen he turned to go into his palace and Roy went up the 
ps and followed him. 

Santa Claus was dreadfully busy on account of Christmas 
ing so near and he had files of messages to attend to. 
ymetimes Santa looked serious when he read a message and 
en he would thoughtfully pull his long, white beard and 
utter things to himself. 

But some of the messages made him smile and then his 
erry old eyes twinkled like stars and he chuckled to him- 
f as if he were enjoying a good joke. He seemed to have 
rgotten that he had a visitor. 
So Roy tried to think of something to say to remind him. 
it he found it awfully hard to say anything to Santa Claus. 
Do you happen to know Joe Bailey?’’ he managed to ask 
ter a time. 

“Joe Bailey?’’ Santa said with a little start as one of his 
ys came in with another pile of messages. ‘‘ No,’’ he added 
iking his head; “I can’t say I know this Joe Bailey.’ 

‘I didn’t think you would,”” Roy admitted, “so I thought 
| come and tell you about him. I pass his place going to 
hool, and I used to notice that he was often sitting in a big 
iir on the porch. So one day I stopped and said, ‘ Hallo!’ 
hen he said, ‘Hallo!’ and we knew each other. That's 
e best way to get to know a chap, isn’t it?” 

It’s about the best,’’ Santa agreed, without looking up. 


WAS talking to Joe yesterday about getting things at 

Christmas,’” Roy went on, “and I asked him what he 
pected to get in his stocking. But he told me you've never 
lled at his place, and that he stopped hanging up his stock- 
g years and years ago because he never got anything in it, 
u see, Joe’s mother’s a widow. I spoke to father about it 
d he said you don't go to poor widows’ places. 
it’s because they hadn’t got enough money to get the 
mney swept, and you're frightened of getting in an 
ful mess?”’ 

But Santa didn’t 

messages. 


I Suppose 


say anything; he just went on sorting 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By John Patrick 


BY J. SCOTT 


“That’s the worst of having a long beard and a white 
fur hat,”’ Roy continued Besides,” he added quick] 
‘perhaps youre s red of widows Most people are An 
how, you don't go to Joe’s place, Joe's t longing f 
one of tl se ) nts t you « h ] | Metr 
ti vs W \ | ¥, cranes Q I 

dw ( ve I \ 

\ ec! outn vent 1 Sa } v 
Birches rages 1 mecha tf But a good 
one costs an awl il lot ot mone pout t enty 
dollars; and Joe’s mother, being a widow, can't iv one. So 


his only chance is to get it in his stocking. That's why I 
thought I’d come and tell you about it. If you think the 
chimney’s too dirty, I could get Joe to leave the window 
open or to hang his stocking out on the porch.” 

“I’m not frightened of any chimney,” Santa told him; 
“but, you see, I don’t know anything about this Joe Bailey.”’ 

“TI suppose you don't,” Roy said sadly, ‘‘or you’d have 
called there long ago. You see,’’ he explained, “ Joe’s always 
been a cripple. He’s twelve, but you wouldn't think so, for 
he can’t walk. He’s healthy enéugh now, and his body and 
his arms are all right thing wrong with his 
le 5. SO he | 


but there’s som 
id all his time in 


has to spel 


on wheels If 
of those } 7 


nechanical outfits h ble to amus« 


he had on e t u 
gets tired of learning his 


himself fine, ffraking things when he 
lessons and reading. 

Then Santa stopped sorting over the and 
looked for a few moments straight at Roy with sad, troubled 
eyes, as if he didn’t like to hear about crippled boys who 
hung up their stockings but didn’t get anything in them. 

It’s not my fault that I’m not able to go to every 
pled boy’s place,’ Santa said, turning away and looking out 
across the top of the wood to hide something in his eves. 
“And it isn’t because they’ve got poor widows for mothers 
or because the chimneys haven’t been swept.”’ 

“Then why asked Roy in surprist 

‘It’s mostly have hard hearts, 
Santa said sadly. 

“But I thought you could go anywhere you liked,” Roy 
protested. 

‘I can’t,” Santa put in quickly, ‘or I’d have called at 
Joe Bailey's place long ago. I've got to get a message trom 
someone with a kind heart ts 

This all sounded very strange to Roy, for he had always 
thought that Santa had the whole thing in his own hands 
and that, when there were empty stockings, it was Santa’s 
fault. He was surprised to learn that quite a lot of people 
have a hand in the merry work that is done on Christmas 
Eve. 

“How do you get the messages?”’ 


messages 


crip 


is it?”’ 


bec iuse sO many people 


before | can go, 


he asked. 
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Santa, as he dropped 

Only people with 
he added, “‘and I gO 
they say I'm to go and deliver the things 
tell me to I’m more anxious to go down 
chimneys, even if they haven't been swept 
for months and months, and to put things in 


“Sort of wireless,”’ said 
one on top of a pile of others 
kind hearts can send them, 

where : 
they 


widows’ 
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to be all right He never dreamed t t anyone else could 
have anything to do with it 
“Isn't there anything we can do for Joe?”’ he asked, after 
a long silence. 
“The only thing I can think of,’’ Santa said thought- 
fully, ‘‘ would be for Ivor Ensor, the millionaire, to soften his 


heart. You know him, don’t you? He lives in that big house 
up past your place.” 

“You mean Old Tight Wad?”’ Roy asked, his heart sink- 
ing within him, for he had heard that Ivor Ensor was the 
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2' Tr Santa Claus only shook his head and went on reading 
RB the 1 essagt ae 3 Lvor Ensor’s iffair, he said 
speaking half to himself, ‘‘and unless he softens his heart and 
te s me what to take to Jo Bailey, | ( t ao inything 

Roy had fully intended to say something about a pony for 
himself. He wanted a pony more than anything else in the 
whole world; but his father had told | d have to wait 


another year, and a vear’s an awful long time when you're 


eight So Roy had thought of telling Santa but he was so 
disappointed at not‘being able to do anything for Joe that 
he forgot all about it. All that afternoon and right up until 


to go to bed he Ivor Ensor could 
possibly have anything to do with Joe Bailey and what was 


the best way of making Tight Wads soften their hard hearts. 


it was time wondered how 
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California’s gift of supreme comfort 









Give 
Cosy Toes 


to every member 


of your family 
ISTINCTIVE in their charm and refinement and 
supreme in their comfort qualities, Cosy Toes are 
irresistibly liked. Produced from luxurious California 
sun-bleached, all-wool felt, famed for its elegant 
broadcloth finish. A million pairs of these restful 
slippers are now being displayed by leading dealers, 
Make your Yuletide selections now. Demand 
CosyToes by name. Insistence is discretion. 

— for Ladies — for Men — for Children 
$1.50 to $4.50 $1.50 to $5.00 $1.50 to $3.00 
STANDARD FELT COMPANY 
West Alhambra, California 
CHICAGO 

404 So. Wells St. 























SAN FRANCISCO 
417 Marke St. 


New York 
115 E. 23rd St. 


Write for 
beautifully illustrated 
BOOKLET OF STYLES 


feltw 





‘Just Around 
Christmas”. 


In Christmas Boxes: 


Day Dream The Day Dream 
Octette 


L’Echo 
—Perfume Min- 
jature and face 
powder sample. 
Mailed postpaid 
for 25¢ and your 
dealer's name— 
Department H 


Day Dream De 
Luxe Perfume 


The Romance of the Toilet Table 
A gown you like, a perfect coiffure, a “Day Dream’ toilet, music, 
a man who can really dance—in a word, a glorious evening. 
There is a charm about “Day Dream” perfume—a dainty sugges- _ 
tion of personality and good taste which distinguishes its users. 
The “Day Dream” odor is readily available at all the better shops. 


STEARNS — Perfumer — Detroit 
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A MESSAGE TO SANTA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 181) 





The next afternoon 
Roy had an appoint- 
ment with the dentist 
and that alone was quite 
enough to keep him from 
thinking about anything 
else. He went downtown shortly before 
three o’clock with James, the chauffeur, in 
the big blue automobile. James had to take 
the automobile to a garage to get something 
done to it and was to call back for Roy ata 
quarter past four. 

While in the dentist’s chair Roy didn’t 
have much chance to think about Joe Bailey; 
for when a dentist’s drill is buzzing in your 
mouth you’ve generally got far too many 
troubles of your own to have time left to 
worry about other people’s. But in less than 
half an hour the dentist had finished with 
him, and he was in the waiting room trying 
to pass the three-quarters of an hour until 
James would return. The illustrated papers 
didn’t interest him for more than a few min- 
utes, and he soon moved over to a seat near 
the window where he could see what was 
going on in the street below. Then he 
started to amuse himself by reading all the 
names on the brass plates at the entrance to 
the offices on the other side of the street. He 
had read about half a dozen of them when 
the letters on a plate straight across the street 
suddenly seemed to jump out toward him. 
He gave a little gasp of astonishment and 
then his heart began to pound madly, for the 
name on the plate was [VOR ENSOR. 


OY was spelling it out slowly for the third 
time to make sure that he was not mis- 
taken, when a closed-in automobile stopped 
before the entrance to the building. A mo- 
ment later a thin, bent figure in a fur coat 
went slowly up the steps and entered the 
building. It was Ivor Ensor. 

For some moments Roy sat staring va- 
cantly at the doorway through which the 
millionaire had disappeared, and then he 
suddenly remembered Joe Bailey and what 
Santa Claus had said. That gave Roy a bril- 
liant idea. Perhaps Old Tight Wad wasn’t 
so mean after all. Perhaps he didn’t know 
Santa Claus and had never heard about 
having to send messages to him. When Roy 
came to think things over, he decided that 
it was very likely the millionaire didn’t know 
anything at all about Joe Bailey. Perhaps 
that was the real reason he had a hard heart. 
Possibly if someone told him about Joe and 
about Santa and about the messages it 
would make a difference. 

Roy reckoned it might, and he made up 
his mind to do it. So he looked around cau 
tiously to make sure he was alone. Then he 
got up, tiptoed noiselessly across the waiting 
room to the door and slipped out. He went 
quickly along the corridor close to the wall, 
looking back every now and again to see that 
no one was following him. At the end of the 
corridor he rang for the elevator and inside 
a minute he was out on the sidewaik. 

He went up to the first crossing and soon 
found himself safely on the other side of the 
street. Then he walked slowly down to the 
building that bore Ivor Ensor’s name on a 
shining brass plate. 

When he got inside he found that there 
was more than one office and he wandered 
about for some time looking at the names on 
different doors until at last he found one 
marked Ivor Ensor. 

It was a swing door, so he pushed it open 
and passed through into a well-furnished 
reception room. Just inside on the right 
there sat a young man whose glossy jet- 
black hair was neatly parted in the middle 
and plastered closely down each side of his 
head with oil. Roy hated anyone with hair 
like that. 


\ THAT can I do for you, my little 
man?” the clerk asked, looking up 
at Roy w'th a forced smile. 

Now, if there was one thing that Roy 
hated more than plastered-down hair it was 
to be called ‘‘my little man.’’ When you are 
eight next birthday it hurts your dignity to 
be referred to in that way. Besides, nobody 
likes being called ‘“ittle.”” So Roy made up 
his mind that he wouldn’t tell this particular 
clerk anything. It isn’t easy to talk to a 
young man with plastered hair about million- 
aires softening their hearts, and it isn’t 
possible to discuss Santa Claus with such a 
person. 

That’s how Roy felt about it anyhow. If it 
had been a kind-faced old man with white hair 
and a funny sort of smile that made you 


<¥ 








feel happy, it would have been 
different. So in a frightened 
sort of voice, that didn’t 
sound a bit like his own, Roy 
asked if Mr. Ensor were at 


home. 
*“We nt to see him, I guess?’’ the clerk said 
lightly. 
“Please!’’ Roy faltered. 
“ -_> 7 7. - ; 
And what do you wish to see him 


about?”’ the inquisitive clerk inquired. 

“*Bout something,”’ Roy said guardedly. 

He kept doggedly to that in the face of all 
questioning, and soon the clerk got up and 
left him. 

Roy sat down in a chair and wondered 
why millionaires had hard hearts when it 
must be ever so much better to have soft 
ones, and why young men with black hair 
always used too much hair oil. His medita- 
tions on these subjects were interrupted by 
the entrance of another clerk. He was 
middle-aged and he didn’t have plastered 
hair; but he had a mustache and Roy didn’t 
like mustaches. Also, he didn’t feel that he 
could talk about Santa Claus to a man who 
had a mustache. So he refused to say any- 
thing more than that he wanted to see Mr. 
Ensor. 


WO more clerks came out and tried to 

ascertain what his particular business 
was; but they soon gave up the attempt and 
retired behind the glass screen that divided 
the office from the reception room. After 
that he was left alone to watch the clock 
until five minutes to four. 

He was just beginning to think that he 
wouldn’t have time to get the millionaire to 
soften his heart, when the door at the end of 
the reception room suddenly opened anda 
very superior-looking young man came out, 
leaving the door ajar behind him. 

““Won’t you tell me what you want to see 


Mr. Ensor about?” he asked as he ap- 
proached Roy. 
“*Bout something,” was all Roy would 


tell him. 

Then from the room beyond there came 
abruptly a sharp, annoyed voice that made 
Roy jump. “T’llsee him, Mason,” it snapped. 

“Just step this way,” the very superior 
young man said hurriedly; and then Roy 
was ushered into the next room. 

All of a sudden as he walked he felt his 
knees going weak and beginning to knock 
together, for it is no small thing to go to see 
a strange millionaire about the difficult busi- 
ness of softening his heart. 

Roy suddenly found himself in a big room, 
but the only thing that he really noticed was 
the flat-topped desk that occupied the left 
side of it. Behind this Ivor Ensor was sitting 
writing quickly on slips of paper that he kept 
dropping into a wire basket on his left. The 
millionaire was thin and fragile-looking. His 
hair was almost white and his sharp, clean- 
shaven face was very pale. His hands as he 
wrote seemed to be only skin and bone and 
made Roy think at once of claws. In fact the 
idea occurred to him as he stole quietly toa 
chair opposite the millionaire that Ivor 
Ensor, as he sat crouched up over his desk, 
looked just like a great bird. 

Soon the millionaire stopped writing and 
put down his pen. “Leave me alone for a 
minute or two, Mason,” he said testily. 

Then the very superior young man took 
up the basket and went out. 


OW, what do you want with me?” 
Ivor Ensor asked, leaning forward and 
looking more like a bird than ever. 

‘Bout Joe Bailey,”” Roy managed to gasp. 

‘About Joe Bailey?’’ the millionaire re- 
peated, his black, piercing eyes flashing sud- 
denly. “And who’s Joe,Bailey?’ 

‘Joe’s a cripple,” Roy told him. “TI pass 
his place going to school. He can’t do any- 
thing but sit in a chair on the porch, and he 

wants one of those mechanical outfits for 
Christmas that you can make all kinds of 
things out of. But his mother’s a widow and 
hasn’i got much money. So Santa Claus is 
his only chance of getting it.”’ 

“And what’s gone wrong with Santa 
Claus?” Iver Ensor asked innocently, for 
Roy had hesitated. 

“Santa never calls at Joe’s place,” Roy 
explained, having gained courage by the 
pause. ‘‘ Joe hasn’ 't hung up his stocking for 
years and years, ’cos he never used to get 
anything in it.” 

“Too bad! Too bad!” the millionaire 
muttered, looking thoughtfully at his hands. 

“So I went and saw Santa Claus about 
t,”” Roy confessed, trying to work around to 
his point gradually. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 185 
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The Attractiveness of 


ISHES of shining silver graced the tables of our fore- 
fathers as objects of attractiveness and symbols of 
social standing. 


The good old custom has come again into its own—but 
with renewed attractiveness, for now it is possible to have 
silverplated Tea and Coffee Sets, Meat and Vegetable 
Dishes, Trays, etc., in exactly the same pattern as the Spoons, 
Knives and Forks. 


“1847 Rogers Bros.”’ is the one silverplate in which this 
feature of pattern harmony is distinctive. The quality of 
all the pieces is the best, of course. Guaranteed without 
qualification. 


As a GIFT SUGGESTION, consider one or more of 
the many useful pieces, to be added to as opportunity offers, 
and as one anniversary succeeds another. 


Sold by leading dealers. Write for folder 
**Z-28,”’ illustrating other patterns, to the 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


The Family Plate for Seventy Years 


St/ver Service 
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Harmony in design 
between the Queen 
Anne Teaspoon and 
the Coffee Set 1s clear- 
ly shown in the above 
illustration of a cor- 
rect table setting for 
the luncheon service. 





1 INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO.,| 
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Our trademark as 
well as our shoes is 
imitated. Look for 
the Daniel Green 





trademark inside the 
scroll, and the Comfy 


green box they are 


your protec tion. 
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‘“‘Aren’t they wonderful P 


“T couldn’t get home half fast 
enough thinking of the delight- 
ful comfort of resting my tired 
feet in good old Comfy slippers 
after sucha hard day’s shopping. 


“*W hat if the girls do come over? 
These Daniel Green Comfys are 
so shapely and good-looking 
they look just as well as street 
shoes—not a bit like the ordi- 
nary sloppy felt slippers you 
don’t like to have people see.” 
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You can wear Daniel Green 
Comfys for months and months 
and yet they will keep their shape 
perfectly and look just as well 
as the day you put them on. 


Daniel Green Comfys are pop- f 


ular holiday gifts because s« 
many people want to give their 
friends the same restful comfort 
they enjoy themselves. Wher 
you give 
you know you are giving a slip- 
per that looks well until it 1: 
all worn out. 


Don’t take chances by getting some unknown slipper that looks 
fairly well at first but is soon reduced to ugly shapelessness. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., 


Daniel 


116 East 13th St., New York. 


Green 
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A MESSAGE TO SANTA 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 182) 


“Saw Santa Claus?” the millionaire 
queried incredulously as he looked up 
quickly with stern, set face. Then his fea- 
tures slowly softened. ‘And what did old 
Santa have to say?” he asked, smiling 
slightly. 

‘He said he couldn’t possibly leave any- 
thing at Joe Bailey’s,’’ Roy explained, ‘‘un- 
less Old Tight Wad softened his heart. 
That’s you, isn’t it?” 

“Who calls me Old Tight Wad?” the 
millionaire demanded fiercely, still leaning 
across his desk. 

“*Most everybody,” Roy told him, al- 
though he was beginning to feel scared. 


“‘That’s your other name, isn’t it? ’Most 
everybody’s got another name, haven't 
they? My other name’s ‘Bouncer’; that’s 
what the boys call me at school; but, of 


course, my real name’s Roy Allerton.” 


— JN? Allerton?” the millionaire 
repeated thoughtfully, and then Roy 
knew that he had made a slip by mention- 
ing his name. 

“Your father’s Edgar Allerton, the artist, 
and you live up on Park Avenue?” the mil 
lionaire said 

“Up near your place,’”’ Roy told him 

“What else did Santa Claus say?” the 
millionaire asked, as if he were really inter- 
ested. 

“He said you’d have to send him a mes- 
sage before he could leave anything at Joe 
Bailey’s place,’’ Roy told him, “and he said 
you couldn’t do that until you softened your 
heart.” 

Just then the young man with the plastered 
hair tiptoed in and stood at the end of the 
desk for a moment or two. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, “but Brand 
and Weston have just phoned to say that 
your option over a hundred thousand Conrad 
Coppers has expired.” 

“What’s that?” the millionaire growled, 
tugging out his watch. “It doesn’t expire 
till four.” 

“Tt’s five after four, sir,” 
nervously. 

Then something seemed to break loose 
within the millionaire. His whole manner 
changed, his body shook convulsively with 
uncontrolled passion and his face became 
terrible to look upon. ~ Mason!”’ he shrieked 
suddenly. “ Mason!” 

And the very superior young man came in 
at a run 

“How are Conrad Coppers?” the million- 
aire spluttered. 

‘“*Went up another three points just at the 
close,”’ the clerk answered. 

**Didn’t you know I wanted those shares?” 
Ivor Ensor demanded, beginning to struggle 
to his feet. “ Didn’t you know I was merely 
keeping Brand on tenterhooks until the very 
last minute?” 

“T thought you were letting them go, sir,”’ 
Mason said apologetically. 

“Thought!”’ the millionaire snarled, pac- 
ing agitatedly up and down. 

There was a moment of tense silence 

“And I wanted those shares,”’ the million 


the clerk said 


aire burst out, clenching his hands wildly. ‘I 
wanted them!”’ He paused and glared at the 
ery superior young man. “Fools! Idiots 
e stormed. Then he turned suddenly ar 
tamped out of the room, muttering incoher 
ently 

The very superior young mar 
him, and being left alone, Roy looked 
for a moment in a bewildered manne Then 
he came to the conclusion that it was useless 


to try to get crusty old millionaires to soften 
their hearts; so he got up, opened the door 
quietly and stole out through the reception 
room. He had just time to get across the 
street before James arrived. 


EXT morning Roy was playing Indians 
LN by himself in his playhouse on the side 
lawn when he no- 
ticed a big automo- 
bile stop in front of 
the house. Then Ivor 
Ensor, wearing his 
fur coat, stepped out 
and began to come 
up the walk. 

That was quite 
enough for Roy. He 
had felt all along 
that he had made a 
mistake in allowing 
his real name to slip 
out, and he was 
quite certain about 
it as soon as he saw 
the millionaire. So 
he abandoned his 
game of Indians and 
hurriedly climbed as 
far as he could up 
into an ornamental 
tree in one corner of 
the lawn. There he 
waited in fear and 
trembling for the 
millionaire to go 
away. 
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But Ivor Ensor didn’t go away and very 
soon Roy realized that something was 
wrong. He could hear his mother and all the 
servants searching for him and he got very 
scared, especially when he heard James 
come out and join in the hunt. He felt that 
James knew his habits too well. And he was 
right; for it wasn’t long before James had 
discovered him in the tree. 

“You’re wanted,” James said savagely, 
giving him a shake and beginning to drag 
him toward the house... 


IS face was hurriedly washed, his clothes 
were brushed and his hair was neatlv 
parted. Then he was informed that his father 
wanted to see him and he was pushed along 
toward the studio. He went very unwillingly, 
for he had a guilty conscience and something 
seemed to tell him that the interview with 
his father might be a painful one. 
Outside the studio he stopped to consider 
his chances of es aping. The door before 
him was partly open, but a heavy curtain 





hung just inside the studio and completely 
hid the room. So, while Roy hesitated, he 
could distinctly hear Ivor Ensor speaking 

‘Brand nearly caught me,” the million- 
aire was saying, and he didn’t seem to be a 
bit angry. ‘I had a fourteen-day option on 
a hundred thousand Conrad Coppers,” he 
went on, “and every day they were going up. 
I intended to close, but, as usual, hung off 
till the very last minute. Then your boy 
butted in, causing me to forget the time and 
the option. Brand, who had been pushing 
the price up for days to tempt me, got greedy 
when I came at him after the option had.ex- 
pired. Evidently thought I was extra keen 
and tried to raise me to that day’s closing 
price. I went cold and refused to bite. That 
was the end of Conrad Copper. Brand bolted 
last night and the bubble burst this morning. 
The whole thing was a frame-up to catch me 
and, if it hadn’t been for that boy of yours 
and his quaint notions, I’d have been landed 
for a cool two hundred thousand.” 

Then Roy heard his father laugh lightly, 
and he knew it was quite safe to go in. 

“I want you to take me to see this Joe 
Bailey,” the millionaire said, looking stead- 
ily at Roy with his black, piercing eyes 
**Somehow I think I’d like to know him.” 

When they got to Joe’s place the million- 
aire went inside and talked for a long time 
with Joe’s mother, while Roy stayed outside 
with Joe. 


ase the millionaire came out Joe’s 
mother came with him, and Roy could 
see that she had been crying. But she didn’t 
seem a bit sad, and she bent down suddenly 
and gave Roy a big hug and a kiss, which he 
thought a funny thing for her to do. 

Most of the way back home in the million- 
aire’s automobile Roy was silent, for he was 
wondering why people cried when they 
weren't sad. But just as he was getting out 
of the automobile he thought of Santa Claus 
and of the mechanical outfit for Joe. 

“Do you think you could soften your 
heart even a teeny, weeny bit?” he asked 
the millionaire serious}; 
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And when Roy got up on Christmas morn 
ing he found a beautiful brown pony, with 
a new saddle and bridle, tied up outside the 
garage Attached to the pony’s mane there 
was a card on which was written: ‘‘ Ordered 
from Santa Claus by Ivor Ensor.” 

After breakfast Roy rode down to show 
the pony to Joe, who was busy out on 
the porch building a crane. Beside him 

there was a new 

wheeled chair that 

2 could be easily 

worked by a handle 
at the side. 

“Santa came all 
right,’ Joe cried as 
soon as he saw Roy. 
“T got this mechani- 
cal outfit and he left 
a lot of things for 
mother and that 
new chair with 
bicycle tires for me. 
I'll be able to go out 
by myself now and 
scoot along like one 
o'clock. Gee! but 
I'd like to know how 
Santa got to know 
exactly what I 
wanted.” 

“* Sort of wireless,” 
said Roy casually. 
Then he added ex- 
cite ily: “What do 
you think of the 
pony Santa sent 








me?” 
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Whether I’m flavoring the holiday goodies, home-made sugar syrup _ |} 
for our hot cakes, or favorite desserts, Mapleine imparts rich, 
delicate maple taste. I always use Mapleine according to directions; 
a little flavors much, and like other delicate flavorings, too much 


destroys its true deliciousness. 


You'll find Mapleine the handiest bottle on your pantry 
shelf —use it for cake frostings and fillings, puddings, sauces 


candies, ice cream. 


Mapleine contains no maple sugar, syrup nor 
sap; but produces a taste simular to maple. 


Grocers sell Mapleine. 2-oz. bottle 35c; Canada 60c. 


4c stamp and carton trade 














mark bring Mapleine Cook 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
321 Occidental Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


200 recipes 
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the long wear it will give 


made 


Paul Jones is the 


For more than 


held first place. 


Various styles, materials and colors fot 


Sold by good dealers 


below). 


Paul Jones Garments 
Skirts. Bloomers. Boy 


MORRIS & CO 


Ls 


Every garment guaranteed 
can always identify a Paul Jones by the label (shown 


Middies 


INC 


. BAI 


Boys 


PAUL JONES’ 
MIDDIES 


make Happy Christmas Kiddies - 


Shows fine judgment on the part of the giver and good 
taste on the part of the wearer. 
A Paul Jones Middy is the highest quality middy made 
Compare it with any other and its distinctive 
workmanship and material are readily apparent 


original .girls’ mi 


years Paul Ic yn 


Middy Blouses, Middy Dress 
Middy Suit 


rIMORE 


No one can have too many 


tailoring, cut, 
indicative of 
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ven the first waffle doesnt stick! 


UST think of using a new waffle iron for the first time 
and having your first waffle come out crisp and clean 
and unbroken. 

Griswold Waffle Irons are a welcome surprise—even to 
experienced cooks. They find too that the heavy cast-iron 
pans when once heated are easily kept hot—with that 
uniform, all-over hotness so necessary to bake waffles 
thoroughly and to brown them evenly. 


They find the air-cooled handles and the ball-bearing 
socket a wonderful convenience in turning the waffles 
without lifting the pan. And no danger of fat running into 
the fire when you open the waffle iron—a deep groove 
leading into the rim was designed to prevent it. 

Look for the groove and the Griswold trade mark tomake 
sure you will have perfect waffles from the very first one! 


THE GRISWOLD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNA., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Irons, Cast 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers and Gas Hot Plates. 
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ar N the careful woman’s dressing table, preg 

a mier among toilet requisites, is Freeman’s § 
Ai Face Powder. . ee 
i , . \w 
mM) = She knows the priceless worth of her flawless f 
4 complexion and that Freeman’s Face Powder will 

\ protect its dainty loveliness. / 
, . . i oe a 
4 She herself delights in its fragrant daintiness and re 
‘\ has discovered that Freeman’s Face Powder meets every require- is 
Ni ment of perfect quality. ¥ 
By It clings closely to the skin and won't rub off. In all the usual og 
uf tints. At all toilet counters 50 cts. (double the quantity of yy 
\y old 25 ct. size) plus 2 cts. war tax. i 

)\ Miniature box by mail 4 cts. plus OY 
; 1 ct. war tax. :} 
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The 
Freeman Perfume 
Company 
Dept.53 Cincinnati, O. 
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KEEP YOUR CAR 
FROM CATCHING COLD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


and close the hood again. Some owners 
accomplish the same thing by using an 
ordinary electric-light bulb, incased in a 
wire guard, to protect it from accidental 
breakage. When this is done be sure the 
bulb is screwed firmly in its socket and have 
the controlling switch at the wall end of the 
wire, so that there is no possibility of a 
random spark occurring under the hood. 

When an engine is cold it is difficult to 
start because the gasoline becomes con- 
densed by the cold metal on its way into the 
cylinders and, instead of being sucked in in 
the form of a highly combustible vapor, as it 
should be, it collects as a liquid in the intake 
pipes. To insure the induction of gasoline 
right into the cylinders, modern cars are 
provided with what are known as “ priming” 
devices. These vary in detail. Some squirt 
gasoline into the cylinders; others merely 
choke off the air supply so that the carbu- 
retor feeds the engine raw gasoline. With 
cars not regularly equipped with primers 
or chokers, the same result is obtained by 
pouring gasoline into the petcocks located in 
the cylinder head. 

If your engine is very cold do not attempt 
to start it without priming. You will merely 
waste current from your battery. Do not, 
on the other hand, prime too much, for part 
of the raw gasoline thus introduced into the 
cylinders will be converted into carbon— 
because not all of it will be burned—while 
part of it will seep past the piston rings and 
dilute the oil in the crank case. If the engine 
does not start in thirty seconds, when the 
choker button is pulled out, or after priming 
by other means, inspect your ignition wires. 
If all connections seem to be tight the best 
thing to do is to apply heat to the carburetor 
and the intake manifold. Wrap rags satu- 
rated with boiling water around the carbu- 
retor and the manifold. Then, having given 
them time to transfer some of their heat to 
these parts, try to start the engine again. 
This usually works immediately. 


Study the Lubricants 


| IS possible, instead of using rags, to buy 
an electric manifold heater, taking cur- 
rent—but very little—from the storage bat- 
tery. The use of hot water and hot wet rags is 
apt to cause trouble with the wiring on some 
makes of cars and also leads to getting water 
into the carburetor, whichis a great nuisance. 

If you are careful to keep the cooling 
system well supplied with anti-freezing mix- 
ture, the radiator properly covered and the 
car warm whenever 
it is not in use, you 


You can tell whether or not your oil is too 
heavy or too thin by consulting the pressisre 
gauge on the instrument board. If the indi- 
cator shows no pressure, after the engine has 
been running for half a minute, then the 
probability is that the oil is congealed to such 
an extent that the pump cannot draw it out 
of the crank case. The oil pressure shown 
will vary with the temperature, the speed of 
the engine and the thickness of the oil. It is 
natural for the gauge, as you probably have 
already discovered, to indicate greater pres- 
sure immediately after starting, when the 
oil is cold, than when the engine has been 
warmed up and the oil is thinner. If, how 
ever, the gauge shows a uniformly high pres- 
sure, even after the engine has been running 
long enough to become normally warm, then 
you may conclude that the oil you are using 
is too heavy. If, on the other hand, the 
gauge indicates a lower pressure than usual 
while you are driving at average speed, then 
your oil is too thin and should be renewed 


Watch Your Battery 


N VERY cold days, when your car has 

been standing outside or in an unheated 
garage, so that the grease in the transmission 
is likely to be congealed, you will save your 
starter and your battery by holding the 
clutch out while starting the engine. After 
the engine has begun to fire evenly, allow the 
clutch to engage gently; the solidity of the 
grease in the gear box may cause a temporary 
reduction in the speed of the engine, but if 
the engine is well warmed up it will easily be 
able to overcome this resistance. 

The winter months are usually hard on the 
storage battery for two reasons: the engine, 
in starting, is stiffer, due to congealed oil, 
and requires longer cranking, and the lights 
must be burned more. Both these circum- 
stances tend to drain the battery of current, 
whereas, in addition, the car is probably not 
driven on runs sufficiently long to enable the 
generator to replace all the current used. 
The battery should be kept in condition 
either by having it charged at a battery 
station or by running the engine idle, for an 
hour or two, fast enough to compensate for 
the extra current consumed. If you keep 
your battery fully charged you need have no 
fear of its freezing. 

Make it a point to inspect your battery 
regularly every week. Take a hydrometer 
reading and add distilled water to keep the 
level of the electrolyte well above the top 
of the plates. The correct level varies with 
different makes of 
batteries, but as a 


— 4 v7 oe it} : 
should have no se- 2 : WV ive Aa general rule you are 
rious trouble even in OAL oe ; mes instructed to keep 
the coldest weather. NN ¥ it about half an inch 


It may happen, of 
course, that an un- 
expected cold snap 
will catch you un- 
awares and unpre- 
pared. 

Ii your engine 
should freeze up, 
but has not been 
cracked, do not 
attempt to thaw it 
out by running it. 
Get the car into a 
warm place as soon 
as possible and let 
it thaw gradually. 
Don’t pour hot 
water into or over it. 
Open the radiator 
filler cap and drain 
cock, disconnect the 
rubber hose and give 


.the warm air every 


opportunity to enter 
the pipes and water 
jackets. 

Next in impor- 
tance to the care of 
the cooling system is care of the lubricating 
system. This involves a change in the density, 
but not in the quality, of the lubricants. 
Some oils and fluid greases which flow freely 
in summer are of too heavy a body for winter 
use. Put a lighter-bodied oil in your engine 
and for transmission and rear axle mix a little 
engine oil with the heavy gear oil or grease. 

To make it as easy as possible for the oil to 
circulate through the pipes and ducts in the 
engine, and to make sure these are clean 
inside, have the crank case drained and 
flushed with kerosene once a month—every 
motorist ought to have this done regularly 
in summer as well as in winter, but very 
few do it. 

Renewing the oil and cleansing the oil 
channels are more necessary in winter than in 
summer because in starting and warming up 
the engine a quantity of the raw gasoline 
brought into the cylinders by the priming 
devices finds its way into the crank case, 
dilutes the oil and robs it of its lubricating 
quality. 








above the plates. 
Take your hydrom- 
eter reading before 
you add the water 
and, in winter, run 
the engine fora few 
moments at charg 
ing speed after put 
ting water In 

Tires require 
rather more care in 
winter than in sum 
mer for the reason 
that winter brings 
wet roads and rub- 
ber is more easily 
cut when it is wet 
than when dry. It 
is a good plan to 
have the tires re- 
moved from the rims 
at the beginning of 
the wet months, 
cleaning both tires 
and rims. After 
all the rust has 

been removed the 

rims should be 
painted with liquid graphite, or with one of 
the specially prepared rim paints to be had 
at supply stores. This will protect them 
throngh the wet season and insure your 
being able to remove the tires easily in case 
of subsequent trouble on the road. Keep the 
floor of your garage dry; it ruins tires to let 
them stand in puddles. Keep your spares 
covered. 

When you use chains, as you should 
whenever the roads are wet, take care that 
they are the right size. They should be snug, 
but not so tight that they cannot creep 
around the tires. Chains that are too tight 
cut into the tread. 

Remove the chains on returning to your 
garage, or jack up the car so that the tires 
are not constantly standing on the chains 
when the car is not being used. Because 
there is so much moisture in winter it is es- 
sential that tires be inspected frequently and 
small tread cuts sealed up. If these cuts are 
neglected water seeping in will rapidly rot 
the tire’s inner structure. 
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The subtle art of making the foot look smaller 


It is all a matter of shoes; if they are made to fit the 
foot in action, their lines will give that small, trim look 
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THERE was once a beautiful Princess, so the old story goes, whose feet 
were the wonder and admiration of all in her father’s kingdom. 

So small, so dainty, of such slender grace were they that artists loved 
to draw them. So high was the shapely curve of her instep that water 
could run under it without wetting the sole of her shoe. 

Story-book, rather than flesh-and-blood feet, they were 

And yet —where is the woman who does not wish her feet to appear 
small and shapely; who does not love to wear smart shoes; to be always 
snugly fitted, trimly shod? 

It is such a natural, feminine desire — now so easily possible of attainment. 


The secret is in shoes made to fit the foot in action. 


What moving pictures show 
THE strip of m ving picture film shows the foot in action; the successive 
positions it takes in completing a single step. 
It illustrates how your foot changes, how different it is from your 
foot at rest. 


] 


If a shoe is not made to accommodate itself to the different positions 


and motions the foot assumes, it is bound to be thrown quickly out of shape. 

It is the strain caused by the foot in action that distorts the lines and 
alters the shape of shoes; that causes unnecessary friction and wear at 
every step. 

‘Tr’ . 7 

The secret of making the foot look small 
Ir is the optical lines of an object that determine its appearance of size. 
And an object in motion has different lines than it has at rest. 

Shoes designed for the foot in action have different lines — soft, snug, 
clinging lines that move naturally with every movement of the foot 
not against it. 

The designers of the Red Cross Shoe recognize the principle of the 
foot in action as the secret of the beautifully shod foot. 


They base their measurements upon a study of the moving foot. 





No. 610 


Model No. 610 “The Oxford- 
elle.” There's an outdoor at- 
mos phere in this copper Russia 
calf brogue style. It is made 
on a new low heel walking last 





Model No.615“ TheChummy.” 


This strip of moving picture film 
shows how your foot changes; how 
different it is from your foot at rest 





the woman who does thing 
will find both the sturdy de 


Model No. 612 “‘ The Clarion.” 


By means of hundreds of movie photographs of the foot in every 
possible position, they have learned how the foot in action differs from 
the foot at rest. 

And then they test each style thus created —test it on live models in 
continued action, for weeks, before its final acceptance. 

The result is a shoe that is different—a shoe that retains its beautiful 
lines and shapeliness and gives to the foot in action that small, trim 
daintiness so much desired. 


And wonderful comfort, too 


Tue Red Cross Shoe is as comfortable as it is lastingly beautiful —and 
for the same reason. 
Made to fit the foot in action, there is no pressing ar ramping 
neeas no ** Dr aking es 
And coup! with this is the famous ‘‘bends wit r foot’’ featu 
[ the Red 4 T SS She ‘ a fle Xl ¢ that t ** gly “9 wit! tn scteT 
as easily and freely as a perfect-fitting glove vields to the han 
The new styles are ready 
AT the stores W here Red Cri ss Ohoes are s ld tl smart new models 


await your selection. 


Among them you will find a model to delight you—just the one t 


give your foot the chic daintiness you want for it. Now is the time t 
get best value for your shoe money—in Red Cross Shoes. 
Perfect comfort — from the first! Perfect style—to the /ast! Straight 
through wearing qualities! Such is the footwear satisfaction you can obtain 

-today —at the-store in your town where the Red Cross Shoe is sold. 


Write for the Footwear Style Guide 
sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct model in all 
materials. With it we will send you the name of your Red Cross dealer, 
or tell you how to order direct. Address The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 
733 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Model No. 605 “The Tarry- 
town.” In this black kid boot 








P ae pendability and the smart styl. 
+, he demands. On a splendid 
c combination last 
Look for this 
trade-mark on 
the sole 





that means solid comfort in 
walking or for sports 


Of mahogany Russia calf, with 
a medium round toe and mili- 
tary heel, this is just the kind 
of shoe an active woman can't 
get along without. A real chum 
is 





flaw in this model, so dignified 


The woman who is particular 
about dress detail will find no 


in style and yet so smart. In 
either black or brown kid 
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How to ‘Tempt 
a Lagging Appetite jr 
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Are your folks fussy at meal-timeP Do tr 
they never seem to have a real appetite P Y 
. . kno 
Here’s a practical way to tempt a lagging 
appetite—start the meal with something (De 
4 
° per: 
hot, Havory, appetizing Hot Steero. The “ 
. . . . rick 
Havor of Hot Steero is just right; it awak- stor 
. and 
ens normal hunger; it adds zest to meals. “ 
Ali 
Steaming Hot Steero is easily and quickly i 
made. All it takes for this delightful bev- i 
erage is Steero Cubes and boiling water. mf 
Put a Steero Cube into a cup, add boiling oul 
water, and instantly it is ready to serve. = 
That rich, delicious Steero Havor is good in (De 
° . 2 é sto! 
other dishes—in giving left-overs a just- at 
. "iti 
made flavor, in meat and vegetable sauces sto 
. | aen 
and dozens of other dishes. i 
Put Steero on your order list today—and ie 
insist that you get STEERO. | re 
() 
Send for Free Samples 
| et us send you re sample s of Steero ( ube S 
so that you may learn how good Hot Steero tastes, , 
what a wonderful flavor it has. Write today. If the 
you enclose ten cents we will also send you the bear 
64 page Steero Cook Book, full of practical and — 
Sit ERO CUBES—the name delicious recipes helpful to every housewife. : inte 
J Steero is on every wrapper are (Ay 
sold in boxes of 12. If not readily Schieffelin & Co., 260 William St., New York $0C 
obtainable at your dealer’s, we will Dicert . 
mail direct upon receipt of 35 cents. ane ae (Hi 
Large families, clubs, boarding houses, American Kitchen Products Co., New York Mn 
and hotels will find the tins of 50 and std 
100 more convenient. Ask your 


] ] 
crocer, druggist, or delicatessen dealer 


tor Steero. 


Oe ——— 


“A Cube Makes a Cup” 
“Simply Add Boiling Water” 
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ONE HUNDRED RECENT BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158 


and valuable picture of the second Napoleon 
and his lovely wife. 

“The Reign of Patti,”” by Herman K‘ein 
(Century). The authorized biography of 


the famous prima donna by the note 
musical critic, 

“Reminiscences,” by Margot Asquith 
(Doran). The wife of the former Prime 


Minister, and one of the most talked-of and 
written-about women in England, writes of 
her life and the many famous and interesting 
people she has known 

“Empress Eugénie in Exile,” by Agnes 
Carey (Century). A young English girl’s 
recollections of a summer spent in England 
with the ex-Empress 

““Economi Consequences of the Peace,” 
by John Maynard Keynes (Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe). \ much discussed book, the 
author of which considers the peace terms 
too hard on the poor Germans. 

“Europe and the League of Nations,” by 
Charles Sarolea (Macmiiiar Deals with a 
number of the problems of the and 
considers that the Peace Conference did not 
do enough to break up the dominance of 
Central Europe by Germany. 

“The Russian Peasant and the Revolu- 
tion,” by Maufice G. Hindus (Holt). The 
author, himself formerly a Russian peasant, 
writes in a very interesting way of the im- 
portance of the peasants—the agricultural 
majority—in Russia. 

“A History of the Japanese People,” by 
Captain F. Brinkley and Baron Kikuchi 
(Doran). An interesting history of a people 
of whom it is important that we should 
know more. 


DHact 


Fiction 


“The Worldlings,” by Leonard Merrick 
(Dutton). The absorbing story of an im- 
personation and a great love. 

“The House of Lynch,” by Leonard Mer- 
rick (Dutton). The interesting and unusual 
story of an English artist, an American girl 
and a tainted fortune. 

“The Wind Between the Worlds,” by 
Alice Brown (Macmillan). Spiritualism 
from different points of view is the there of 
this interesting novel. 

“OQ. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories” 
(Doubleday, Page). The best short stories 
of 1919, chosen by a jury selected from the 
members of the Society of Arts and Sciences. 

“The Foolish Lovers,” by St. John Ervine 
(Macmillan). An entertaining tale about a 
pair of young lovers by the distinguished 
novelist and playwright. 

“‘ Affinities,” by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
(Doran). A volume of very amusing short 
stories of different kinds 

“‘Flappers and Philosophers,” by F. Scott 
Fitzgerald (Scribner). Unusual _ short 
stories by a very young writer who has sud 
denly sprung into prominence 

‘Poor Relations,” by Compton Mackenzie 
(Harper). A really funny story by one of 
the best known among the younger English 
novelists 

“A Man for the Ages,”’ by Irving Bacheller 


(Bobbs-Merrill A tale of Abraham Lincoln 

The Purplk Height by Marie Conway 
Oemler (Century Che story of a poor boy, 
velonging to a once ited family, and de 
ermined to lift its name again to the “* purple 
heights 

7 rskin¢ Dal Pioneer DV John | ox, Ir 
Scribner \ tale of Virginia in the days of 
the American Revolution, containing some 


exciting episodes 

“The Vanishing Men,” by Richard Wash- 
burn Child (Dutton). A very original and 
interesting mystery story 

“The Adventurous Lady,” by J. C. Snaith 
(Appleton). A sparkling and delightful 
social comedy of to-day. 

“Basil Everman,” by Elsie Singmaster 
(Houghton, Mifflin). An unusual novel, in 
which the leading character is a man who has 
been dead for some twenty years when the 
story opens. 


For One Who is Just a Trifle High-Brow 


“Letters of Henry James” (Scribner). 
The famous author writes brilliantly of him- 
elf and of his contemporaries, of literature 
und of the world 


Fiction 


“"Yatterdemalion,”” by John Galsworthy 
Sus*baer Exquisitely written short sto 
ries atul sketches, the keynote of which is 
beauty 
Clemence Dane (Mac- 
A novel of unusual delicacy and in- 
sight, the story of a dead woman of rare gifts 
and charm, revealed by the talk of her 
friends ‘ 

‘The Happy Woman,” by Maurice Wey] 
Kennerley A very clever psychological 
study of a modern American type 

“The Stranger,” by Arthur Bullard (Mac- 
millan). A beautifully written novel, in 
which the beliefs of the East and of the West 
are brought into contact and contrast 

“Outland,” by Mary Austin (Houghton, 
Mifflin). A phantasy of unusual charm, a 
romance of those forest people whose presence 
one feels without ever seeing them. 


“Legend,” by 
millan 


For the Lover of Verse 


“Poems, 1816-18,” by 
Young (Dutton). 

“Enslaved,” by John Masefield (Mac- 
millan). The title poem is a romance of the 
sea. 

“Right Royal,” by John Masefield (Mac- 
millan). The poem of a steeplechase 

‘“‘Flame and Shadow,” by Sara Teasdale 
(Macmillan). Lyrics. 

“The Haunted Hour” (Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe). .1n anthology, collected by Mar- 
garet Widdemer, on the subject of the return 
of spirits to earth. 


Francis Brett 


For Boys and Girls 


“Trish Fairy Tales,’”’ by James Stephens 
(Macmillan). 

“Eastern Stories and Legends,”’ 
by Marie L. Shedlock (Dutton 

“The Trail of the White Indians,” by A. 
Hyatt Verrill (Dutton). 

“Theodore Roosevelt,” by 
Lester Pearson (Macmillan). 

‘““A Book of Boyhoods, from Chaucer to 
MacDowell,” by Eugenie M. Fryer (Dutton 

“The Whirling King, and Other Stories.” 
Old French fairy tales, adapted by Harriett 
Mead Olcott (Holt). 

“Children of Odin,” by 
Macmillan). 

“The Secret of Everyday Things,” by 
Henri Fabre (Centuiy 


edited 


Edmund 


Padraic Colum 


““A Mayflower Maid,” by Alden B. and 
Emilie A. Kaipe (Century 
For the Sophisticated 
“September,” by Frank Swinnerton 
Doran 
Caliban,” by W. L. George (Harper 
‘In Chancery,” by John Ga 
Scribner 
Responsibility,” by James A. A 
Doran 
‘“*Mary-Girl,” by Hope Merri Doran 
“*A Hand in the Dark,” by Arthur J. Re 
John Lane 
“Invincible Minnie,” by Elizabeth Sanxa; 


Holding (Doran). 
“The Substance of 
Bain (Putnam). 
“Ordey,”’ by Claude Washburn (Duffield 
“This Side of Paradise,’ by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (Scribner). 


a Dream,” by F. W 
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K% Embroider Your Xmas Gifts 
sign Yourself 


ROYAL = sociEfy 
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Transfer Book 






There is such a variety of dainty little 
articles, both useful and appropriate, 
that can be made in a very short time 


for Holiday Gifts, from Royal Society 
Book of Embroidery 
Transfers 


Send for copy Price 15c 
This 


and 


large 
designs that 


unusually 
assortment ol 


book contains an 


attractive 


may be transferred to Handkerchiefs, 
Lingerie, Children’s Dress Yokes, Lunch 
Sets, Towels and countless other articles, 
suitable for gifts and your personal use. 
There are also alphabets of x ript 
and block Initials and instructions 

\ for making picots and fancy edges on 
Handkerchiefs, et correct ma- 
for work- 

lesign, a the selection of 

proper thread is most important. 


It is an unusual book for 15c. and one 
which will serve many useful pur- 
not only for gift articles but 


for items of practical, every day use. 


poses 


Products 
dealers everywhere 


Royal Society 


are sold by 
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< Union Square West H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. New York City 


























MISS HELEN McDANIEL 
of Maryland 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
847 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: I, too, should like extra money. 


Please tell me how to earn it in spare hours. 
Name 

Street Address 

Town 


State 





15000 Extra 


In one month’s spare time Miss McDaniel 
easily earned this amount 


Miss Helen McDaniel is a slip of a girl who lives in a 
Maryland city. She is still in school so she doesn’t have 
many spare hours to devote to any sort of money-making 


work. Butshe is determined 
to make these few hours pay 
her well—that’s why she 
wrote to us a short time ago 
for appointment as our sub- 
representative. 
She’s just a beginner, without 
previous experience in the 
work, yet she has been able, 
in a single month, to earn as 
many as one hundred and fifty 


extra dollars. 


scription 


Your Opportunity 


Right now we need more men and 
women on our subscription staff. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman are becoming more popular 
every day, and it requires a larger field 
force to care for the demand for new and 
renewal subscriptions. Can you sell us 
a few hours each week? We will be 
glad to pay you liberally for them in 
cash commissions and salaries. You 
don’t need experience-— Miss McDaniel 
had none. You don’t need money to 
invest—we furnish free your complete 
equipment. An inquiry involves no 
obligation! 


“SE Clip This Coupon Now! 
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Detachable Rubber Heels 

Putonlike rubbers—keep heels 
level—save wear. 

For French and Louis heels. 
Black, tan, gray and white. 50c 
per pair. Ask dealer or send his 
name with remittance. For size, 
mark outline of heel. 


Robert E. Miller, Inc. 


11 Broadway New York 
Dept. A 





















ROBERTS 
Lightning Mixer 
ig 
Beats Everything 
Beats eggs, whips cream, churns but- 
ter, mixes gravies, desserts and dress- 
ings, does the work in a few seconds. 
Blends and mixes malt@i milk, pow- 
dered milk, baby foods and all drinks. 
Simple and Strong, Saves work 
—easy to clean, no spatter. 
Most necessary household ar- 
ticle. Used by 200,000 house- 
wives and endorsed by leading 
household magazines. 
our dealer does not carry this, we 
ae send prepaid quart size $1.25, pint 
90c. Far West and South, at. $i. 40, 
pt. $1.00. Practical Xmas Gift. 
Recipe book free with Mixer. 


National Co., Cambridge 39, Boston, Mass. 





Become a Nurse 
A most diznifed and respected profession 


BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 

Founded on 19 years of success — 
10,000 Graduates Earning $18 to 







weekly. 
nvaluable for the beginner or 
the practical nurse. Entire tui- 
tion earned in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial of the course with 
money refunded if dissatisfied. 
Send for catalog and sam ple lesson pages. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 


Hotels Need Hundreds BN: . 


of Trained Executives 
high-salaried hotel position; no previous experience 


Big demand; we train you by mail for 
necessary; big pay; fine living; fascinating work; 
quick advancement; get 20 years’ hotel experience in 
few months; great opportunity; mail card for free 
illustrated book. Lewis Hote, TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Dept. 5512, Washington, D. C. 




















Oldest, Largest and Best 
MONTHS’ 
4 Bont 25 cts. 
Averages over 100 pages per issue—tells 
~ how tofeed, houseand breed ; howtosecure 
high egg production; how to hatch and rear poultry 
successfully. Est. 1874. Only 25 cts. for 4 months—75 
cts. for 1 year or $2.00 for 3 years. Stamps accepted. 


American Poultry Journal, Dept. 18-523 Plymouth Ci., Chicage 

















All salads are enriched and 
improved by imported 


Pompeian 


Olive Oil 





















Shows many styles of ‘‘transformations” 
80 popular with women of refinementevery where 
Wavy, real hair Switches as low as $1.48. New- 
est creations in Braids, Pompadours, Wigs, etc., 
at lowest prices. Finest quality natural hair 
—perfect match of your own hair guaranteed 
Freeinstruction oncare of hairand beauty cul- 
ture. We shiponapproval— -nopay unless sat- 
isfied. Write today for this valuable free book. 
PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
109 N. Wabash Ave., Dept.112, Chicago 


You Can Bea Nurse / 


Study at home. Prepare quickly 
to earn $15 to $30 weekly and ex- 
penses. Enroll in 


THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 


Hospital openings for those 
who can take two years’ 
training. Catalog free. 


Fhiledeipbie School for Nereee, 2223 Cosa Peete. Pa 


e Battle Cr 
SCHOOL. “OF HOME EC ECONOMICS 
Offers two accredited courses— Dietitians, Teachers. Students 
enjoy refined companionship and beautiful surroundings.* Tuition 
and living expenses moderate. Opportunity afforded to defray 
part of expense. Illustrated prospectus upon request. 
Registrar, Box 50, Battle Creek, Mich. 


“Home-Making, as a Profession’ 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook —FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill 


I Want to Go Home! 


Send me, with your name and address, to The Curtis 
Publishing Company, 854 Independence Square, Phila- 
elphia, Pennsylvania, and I will tell you how to make 
your spare time bring you $25.00 EXTRA EVERY WEEK. 


Wo, ° Engraved Invitations 


or Announcements 
Moderate Prices 
50 Engraved Visiting 
Cards $1.75 Royal Engraving Co., 814A Walnut St., Phila. Pa. 
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A HURRY-UP PARTY FOR 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


By Claire Wallis 





These Christmas Table Decorations and Place Cards May be Made From Crépe Paper Cut-Outs 
Pasted on Medium-Weight Cardboard. Bonbon Boxes are Snow Babies on Cotton Boxes 


and hospitality rather than novelty 

is the thing that counts at a Christ- 
mas party. Such was the thought with 
which the clever Mrs. Carter tried to console 
herself as she considered an unexpected 
party not three hours distant—and herself 
in the réle of impromptu hostess. 

It had happened like this: The Carters, 
after their late Christmas dinner, were sitting 
around the depleted table, chatting comfort- 
ably, when Mrs. Cartersaid: ‘I’m always 
so sorry for people like Miss Merrick who 
have no real home at Christmastime. Why 
couldn’t we ask her over this evening?” 

“Might ask old Billy Temple too,” her 
husband added with a twinkle in his eye, for 
the picture of the town hermit escorting the 
punctilious Miss Merrick was amusing. 

“Well, why not? And there’s the new 
Latin teacher who told me yesterday she 
lived too far away to go home to her folks, 
and the young bride in the Barnes cottage 
whose husband is on the road and can’t 
afford to come home, and—oh, there must 
be plenty more people who would just dread 
being alone to-night!” 

Two hours later the “party” began to 
arrive. 

When all had gathered in the living room, 
Mrs. Carter announced with much ceremony: 
“Merry ladies and gentlemen: As I think I 
explained to most of you, this is a very im- 
promptu affair, and I hope like most of the 
good times we get up in a hurry it is going to 
be ‘more fun than a circus.’ So I am going 
to introduce a Lord of Misrule, as the old 
English used to call him, who will superin- 
tend the festivities this evening.”’ 

At this Mr. Carter stepped forward and 
bowed solemnly. 

His wife, thus relieved of the entertaining, 
disappeared kitchenward. 

““Now, my subjects,” began Mr. Carter, 
“for this evening my wish is law. What I 
want goes. Now I want each fellow to 
contribute to this entertainment by putting 
into this bowl,” selecting a pottery vase 
from the table, “‘an idea for some jolly game 
we can all join in this evening.” 


Hy bossat is a Christmas virtue, 


“A Wild Goose Chase” 


HEN the contributions had been col- 
lected he ceremoniously picked out one. 
“Ah!” ejaculated his lordship, adjusting 
his bifocals, ‘‘this sounds like a good one: 
‘A Wild Goose Chase.’ Now if the subject 
who contributed it will kindly explain * 
Mrs. Carter, who had quietly returned, her- 
self stepped forward. “I will, gladly.” 

She tacked up on a large wall space a 
piece of white muslin on which had been 
marked out with a black crayon what 
looked like a snail. 

Each “link” of the snail, which wound 
inward like a coiled spring, was num- 
bered, and there were sixty-two “‘links”’ 
with a large center space marked “63.” 
Then she passed around tiny squares 
of cardboard, each one marked with a 
letter of the alphabet up to T, there 
being twenty guests. A pin was thrust 
through each card. 

“They used to play this old game way 
back in the Middle Ages, though not 
quite so elaborately,” their hostess ex- 
plained. “That lettered cardboard is 
your counter; don’t forget your letter. 

To see how many steps you take at a 
time in this Wild Goose Chase you 
must throw this pair of dice on the 





table. Every time you rest on a step 
where a goose is drawn, which is really every 
fifth step, you can take double the number 
which the dice threw. But beware! There 
are pitfalls. At five is a bridge which de- 
mands toll of all who rest upon it. At nine- 
teen is an inn where you may have two more 
throws, if you chance to pass there, but re- 


‘quires a forfeit if you rest upon it. At thirty 


is another point, a well which demands an- 
other forfeit from those who linger. At forty- 
two is a labyrinth which makes you go back 
to twenty-three. At fifty-two is a prison 
where you must stay until relieved by an- 
other player. Fifty-eight is the grave, and 
he whose counter falls on this must go back 
to the very beginning. Another forfeit is 
asked at sixty-one from those who rest to 
taste of the magic spring; but he who first 
gets to sixty-three catches the Wild Goose.” 


Paying the Forfeits 


“At BUT it is worth while, for each of vou 
is going to put something into this Wild 
Goose Nest which will make it worth finding. 
Come on, get your forfeit ready for the win- 
ner. It can be anything you like, a coin, a 
kiss, a promise, a lock of hair, anything you 
want. Just write it down now and pay your 
debt later.” 

And so the Wild Goose Chase was off. The 
Lord of Misrule directed the hunters. Begin- 
ning with Miss Merrick, who held A on her 
counter, each threw the dice in turn and 
counted up his steps on the chart; sticking 
his counter in the soft muslin. Mercer was 
the first to draw a forfeit at the Bridge. “All 
forfeits paid immediately,” announced the 
Lord of Misrule. ‘‘ Now, young man, let’s 
hear you recite your alphabet backward,” he 
commanded, consulting a small list which 
Mrs. Carter had slipped into his hand. 

The next forfeit fell to Mrs. Weeks, who 
had to recite ‘““The Night Before Christ- 
mas,”’ and did it very well too. 

At the last everyone accused the shy young 
doctor who boarded next door of having been 
too familiar with dice in the Army, when he 
finally landed the Wild Goose and claimed 
his forfeits. ag 

“Now let’s see what is next,” said the 
Lord of Misrule to his Fool, who pulled out 
another game from the bowl. “ Ah, ‘Singing 
Neighbors,’ that’s a good old one. We divide 
in half, half are blindfolded and seated beside 
empty chairs. Then the others seat them- 
selves quietly, and when I say ‘Sing,’ all but 
the blinded ones sing, and their blind neigh 
bors must guess them from their voices. 
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Now let’s begin with ‘Three Blind Mice’; 
does everyone know it?” 

After Singing Neighbors came Antiqui- 
ties, where one player left the room, the 
others decided upon something suggestive of 
Christmas from fiction or history, such as 
Tiny Tim’s Crutch, the Star of Bethlehem, 
Santa’s Reindeer, and so on. The player 
who was It had to guess the antiquity sug- 
gested by skillful questioning, to which the 
others could answer only “yes,” “no” or 
“T don’t know.” 

Then came pantomimes, where each one 
had to take a turn at acting out some word 
connected with Christmas. merrymaking, 
such as plum pudding, parcel post, Christ- 
mas carols, and so on. 

The Lord of Misrule caught a signal from 
his lady. “I hereby elect,” and he called 
out the names of half a dozen of the younger 
members of the party, “‘to bring in the was- 
sail and victuals.” 

They were gone a little longer than the 
others thought necessary, but what a proces- 
sion they finally made! To an old Christmas 
air played by Betty Jane on the piano, they 
marched in. Each had arrayed himself with 
some kind of fantastic headdress, like the 
mummers of old. The first carried what 
looked like a huge plum pudding. It was 
really a large dishpan, lined with wax paper, 
filled with sandwiches of all kinds, and cov- 
ered with brown paper. Around the edge 
was a fluting of green tissue paper and in the 
center a beautiful sprig of holly. Each guest 
was told to thrust in his “thumb and pull 
out a plum.” A huge tray was carried by the 
second retainer, which held fruit salad in all 
kinds of cups, some in halves of oranges and 
grapefruit, some in lily cups, others on beds 
of lettuce and a few on single cupped leaves 
of fresh white cabbage. 


The “Wassail” Was Hot Coffee 


T THE tail of the procession, after the large 
dish of mixed Christmas candies gathered 
from the family gifts, and the basket of 
wafers, thin slices of fruit cake and the fresh 
Christmas cakes, came the “ wassail,”” which 
was nothing more than steaming hot coffee 
served from a large punch bowl arranged 
on a star-shaped bed of holly and evergreen. 
During the refreshments, which were 
eaten in the utmost informality, the Lord of 
Misrule drew out some more games. Alpha- 
betic sentences went well, someone starting 
with a word, each player having to add an- 
other word beginning with the same initial 
to make sentence sense. Famous numbers 
was another good refreshment game. For 
this they took sides just as they sat in 
order about the room. Someone called 
a number from one side which was an- 
swered by the other side with a famous 
fact connected with it. Thus to seven 
the answers might have been: “The 
Seven Wonders of the World,” “The 
Seven Sleepers,” “We are Seven” of 
Wordsworth, and so on. 

Then some one called for fortunes. An 
old slipper was produced, and each of the 
girls given a chance of throwing it to see 
in which direction her true love lived. 
Two lighted candles represented rival 
sweethearts and were fanned to see which 
was the more faithful. 

“And now let’s end up the evening 
with a real Christmas dance,” suggested 
the Lord ef Misrule. 

So they danced the Virginia Reel till 
all were breathless. 
































Write for free samples. 
Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 
a Cards, 75c. 
VING C 


Write for samples 
L. OTT ENGRA . 1027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE 


HOME JOURNAL 
Monthly, $2.00 a Year 


(In 


A year 


HOME JOURNAL will be more 


than welcc 
home. Its 


covering every problem of the 
home economy, its illuminating 


studies of 


national life and its wholesome, 


masterful fi 


favorite family magazine in more 
than two million homes. Can you 
imagine a more satisfactory $2.00 
present than twelve big issues as 
full of color, inspiration, helpful- 
ness and entertainment as the one 
you have in your hand? 


What Better 
Christmas Present 


than 
LADIES’ 


Canada, $2.50) 

of THE LADIES’ 
me in any American 
helpful departments 
vital questions in our 


ction have made it the 
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Let Us Even Deliver xo: christmas 


today you will be sure of prompt service and will avoid the heavy 
last-minute rush of the Christmas subscription season. Just prepare a 
list of those to whom you wish us to send gift subscriptions, giving 
the correct name and address and the publication preferred in each 


case. In th 
write your 


address and mail both list 
and coupon, together with 
the exact remittance required, 


to THE CURTIS 


LISHING 


843 INDEPENDENCE 


SQUARE 


PHIA, PENNA., or hand 
them to any authorized 
Curtis subscription repre- 


sentative. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
843 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 
in the attach 
close $ 
Parrish gift : 
Christmas dé 


My Name 
Street__. 


Town. 


y pe each person for whom you 
order one of these ideal gifts, 
we will mail, for delivery on 
Christmas morning, a rarely 
beautiful giftannouncement. One 
of Maxfield Parrish’s richest 
paintings, Castles in the Air, has 
been reproduced espectally for 
this announcement, with abso- 
lute fidelity to the gorgeous color- 
ings of the famous original. The 
announcement includes a beau- 
tifully printed page devoted 
wholly to a seasonal Christmas 
message in your name. There is 
no charge whatever for sending 
this announcement to each per- 
son for whom you send us an 


order. 





e coupon below 
own name and 


PUB- 
COMPANY, 


, PHILADEL- 


Please send to the names and addresses 
ed list the publications specified. I en- 

Don’t forget to mail the Maxfield 
announcement, in my name, for arrival 
Ly. 


State 


THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN. 


Weekly, $1.00 a Year 
(In Canada, $2.00) 


For the country folk on your 
Christmas list there is no gift that 
will be more appreciated than a 
year's subscription for the great 
farm-service weekly, THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. In 
its 52 big, authoritative and pleas- 
ing issues it covers every interest 
of the farm business and the farm 
home. A year’s copies represent 
an expenditure of more than 
$200,000 and more than 300,000 
miles of travel by trained investiga- 
tors. If you want really to please a 
farmer relative or friend, send THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


A Full-Color Maxfield Parrish Gift 
Announcement GIVEN with each order 
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AT THE DIRECTION OF 


WE HAVE ENTERED YOUR 
NAME UPON OUR LIST FOR 
A YEARS SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


WE TRUST THAT THE COPIES 
WHICH WE SHALL HAVE 
THE PLEASURE OF MAILING 
WILL PROVE TO BE PLEASANT 
REMINDERS OF THE FRIEND 
WHO SENDS TO YOU THIS 
HOLIDAY REMEMBRANCE 


THE CURTIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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NEW WOMEN LEADERS IN POLITICS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


of the indefatig- 
able work of the 
women leaders 
of the South. 
Mrs. Cotnam is 
admittedly the 
best of the 
Southern ora- 
tors and among 
the best of the 
Southern exec- 
utives. She 
fought steadily 
for suffrage 
from 1911 until 
victory was 
won, and in the 
last few years 
‘campaigned ” 
and spoke in 
twenty states, 
making two or 
three speeches 
aday formonths 
ata time. When 
the Natioral 
Suffrage Assuci- 
ation changed 
into the Na- 
tional League of 
Women Voters, 
Mrs. Cotnam became instructor in publicity 
and public speaking in the suffrage schools of 
fourteen states. Then the Arkansas legisla- 
ture gave the women of the state the right to 
vote in primary elections, and Mrs. Cotnam 
at once became active in the first two duties 
that lay before her, the duty of making 
women understand that they could vote and, 
next, that it was their duty to do so. In this 
she met the same conditions confronting the 
women leaders in other states. It was a full 
year or more after suffrage had been granted 
to women before the rank and file of those 
who were not newspaper readers realized 
that they had the vote and must meet the 
cbligations attending it. 

Strange tales, by the way, are told of the 
effect of this news on women living in moun- 
tain cabins and out-of-the-way ranches and 
farmhouses. Many, of course, took it apa- 
thetically; but there were thousands who saw 
in it the first swinging back of the barred door 
that had shut them away from the world. 

“Why, say,” said one shining-eyed little 
mountain woman whose place was evidently 
regarded as “‘in the home,” since she had not 
been away from it for twenty years, ‘‘don’t 
this mean that Jim will just simply haf to 
take me to town on ’lection day so’s I kin 
vote? Wun’t the law make him? The town’s 
only twenty-two miles off,” she added yearn- 
ingly, “but I ain’t never been there yit.” 
Another thought occurred to her. “‘ An’ how 
will I know who to vote fer if I do git there?”’ 
she demanded. ‘I don’t want to make no 
mistake bout that.” 

This last attitude, it may be mentioned, 
was the one the women found everywhere, 
greatly to the surprise of many of the men. 
One of the most amazed of the men was the 
head of a great chain of department stores. 
He was approached by the women leaders 
with a request that he bring his employees 
together, as his competitors were doing, and 

llow speakers to address them on the vote 
id its re 
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Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw 


ponsibilities 


Convincing the Doubter 


H! GRUNTED very disgustedly. “ Now, 
what’s the use of that?”’ he demanded. 
“Why, half these women don’t even know 
they’ve got the vote.”’ 

The leaders explained that this was pre- 
cisely the condition they wished to change. 

He finally 
made a propo- 
sition. ‘“ Well,” 
he said, “I'll tell 
you what I’lldo. 
I'll get a hun- 
dred of them to- 
gether at nine 
o’clock to- 
morrow morn- 
ing in our 
assembly hall 
and let you talk 


to them for 
twenty min- 
utes. If I find 


that you can in- 
terest them, I'll 
do it again and 
again till you’ve 
talked to them 


all. But if 
they’re bored 
and indifferent, 
as I think 
they’re going to 
be, I won’t 


waste any more 
time on the 
thing.” 

The women 
got one of their 
best speakers, 
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Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany 


Mrs. Raymond 
Brown, to talk 
to the girls the 
next morning. 
Within two 
minutes she had 
the close atten- 
tion of her audi- 
ence. 

At the end of 
her talk the pro- 
prietor of the 
chain of stores 
congratulated 
her. “You in- 
terested them, 
all right,” he 
handsomely ad- 
mitted. “‘You 
can talk to the 
rest any time 
you want to.” 
He chuckled. 
“Did you no- 
tice the men 
hanging around 
the outside of 
the doors?” he 
asked. “‘I guess 
they learned 
something too!” 

It was in this kind of work that women 
like Mrs. Cotnam and Mrs. Raymond Brown 
did invaluable service for their country, ap- 
proaching their task as they did from the 
strange new viewpoint that a voter should 
be able to vote intelligently! 

Mrs. Cotnam’s presidential candidate was 
Attorney General Palmer. She was chair- 
man of Western Headquarters for Women at 
the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago and also 
toured Tennessee in a speech-making cam- 
paign. In connection with this fact, it is 
worth mentioning that, as far as I know, 
Mrs. John Blair is one of very few women 
leaders who had the satisfaction of seeing 
their candidates nominated. She was for 
Cox all the time, while her associates were 
bending their energies toward the nomina- 
tion of Hoover, or Wood, or Palmer. 


A Husband Sees His Mistake 


O RETURN to Mrs. Cotnam, she was one 

of the “big four” sent from Arkansas to 
the National Democratic Convention, the 
others being the governor of the state and two 
United States senators. Of all her achieve 
ments, however, not the least is the bringing 
together of an estranged husband and wife 
by a political speech she made on a street 
corner. Both happened to be in the crowd 
that listened to her and at the end of the 
speech the husband pushed his way through 
the throng to his wife’s side. 

“What that woman said has made me do 
some thinking,” he abruptly announced. ‘“‘I 
believe I was wrong. Let’s go to lunch and 
talk things over.”’ That afternoon they came 
together to Mrs. Cotnam and “talked things 
over”’ still further, with the result that they 
“lived happily ever after.”’ 

Among the other fine workers in the South 
are Mrs. Guilford Dudley and Miss Clare 
Williams, of Mrs. N. B. Ma 
honey and Mrs. B. J. Cunningham, of Texas; 
Miss Laura Clay and Mrs. Desha Brecken 
ridge, of Kentucky; Mrs. Solon Jacobs, of 
Alabama; and Miss Josephine Miller, of 
Arkansas. The Western women, headed by 
Mrs. Medill McCormick, include such ad 
mirable workers as Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank, 
Mrs. Fletcher Dobyns and Mrs. Jacob Baur, 
of Illinois; Mrs. C. H. Brooks, of Kansas; 


Tennessee; 


Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, Mrs. Albert 
Bauggeman, Mrs. George Gellhorn, Mrs. 
Hugh Ward 
and Mrs. David 
O’Neil, all 
‘*from Mis- 
souri’’; Mrs. 


Henry You- 
mans, of Wis- 
consin; Miss 
Ada Bush and 
**Betsy’”’ Ed- 
wards, of Indi- 
ana; Mrs. 
Manley N. Fos- 
seen, of Minne- 
sota; and, in 
the far West, 
Miss Elso 
Boughton, one 
of the four able 
women in the 
California Leg- 
islature, and 
Mrs. Katherine 
Phillips Edson, 
prominent in 
the Republican 
party of the 
same state. In 
Iowa, Alice 
French — 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 193 
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Octave Thanet, the 
writer—and Miss 
Anna B. Lather must 
not be forgotten, 
while Mrs. Barclay 
Warburton and Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot are 
among the brightest 
Republican lights of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Youmans’ 
record is another 
typical one. She is 
assistant editor of 
her husband’s news- 
paper, associate 
chairman of the Re 
publican State Cen 
tral Committee of 
Wisconsin,a member 
of the National Re- 
publican Commi’ .ee 
on Policies and Plat- 
forms, and she was 
alternate for chair 
man of the Wiscon 


Republican National 

Convention. Like that of the majority 
of other women leaders, her political work 
thus far has been largely educational, the 
supremely worth-while task of preparing 
women for their duties at the polls. Many 
brilliant women have given themselves 
wholly to this field, Mrs. Raymond Brown 
among them. 

It was Mrs. Brown, however, who, during 
a session of the annual convention of the 
nonpartisan New York State League of 
Women Voters, persuaded the members to 
put themselves on record as in favor of im- 
mediate ratification of the peace treaty and 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
This they did by a two-to-one vote. 

Any brief article discussing the new work 
of women in these strenuous days is neces- 
sarily incomplete. 

I have merely endeavored to throw a few 
lights here and there, and I am sadly con- 
scious of having passed over many flaming 
torches held as high or higher. 


(CONTINUED 


enough, and her hair even a richer brown 
than it is now. It is still a great dark rope 
untouched by gray. 

I shall never understand the mystery of 
a mountain woman’s hair. 

No matter how old, how worn or ill she 
may be, her hair is always a wonder of color 
and abundance. 

As we reach a little grassy clearing, Ma 
Duncan drops down to stretch out happily 
‘*So’s I can hear what the old earth has to 
say tome. Reckonit says, ‘Quit your fussin’ 
you old fool. Ain’t God let you raise your 
gang o’ young uns all straight so fur He 
ain’t a-goin’ back on you now, just becaus 
they’re growed.’”’ 

lo mountain people God is no far-off 
reality. 

He is instant, immediate 

His will is the explanation of every great 
event or smallest daily concern. They talk 
of him with no more self-consciousness than 
if they were speaking of the President of the 
United States. 

They may by no means always obey God, 
but they never doubt him. 

Presently, Ma Duncan sits up, her hands 
about her knees, her hat fallen from her 
wealth of hair, her gun on the ground beside 
her. 

She looks out sadly over much-shorn 
woodland, with the great stumps remaining: 

‘‘T wish you could have seen the great old 
trees that used to be here 
If folks wasn’t so mad for 
money they might be here 
still—them grand old trees, 
a-standin’ here and 
a-preachin’ the gospel of 
beauty. But folks is all for 
money and all for self. 
Some day when the y ve cut 
off all the beauty that God 
planted to point us to him, 
folks: will look round and 
wonder what us human be- 
ings 1s here fur 
whea they’ve 
ruined what was 
God's way of 
showing us his- 
self.”’ 

These are 
among the rea- 
sons why I wish 
many, other 
Americans could 
know ir) her own 
high home place 











NEW WOMEN LEADERS IN POLITICS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 192) 


Possibly I cannot 
better end this insuf- 
ficient record than 
by quoting the recent 
confidence made to 
me by a prominent 
leader. She began by 
saying that she had 
“learned invaluable 
lessons for women” 
in the political field, 
and she ended by 
defining them. Ac- 
cording to her. the Vy 
were five in number, 
and they may be 
presented to women 
in this order: 

“First: Be as in- 
conspic uous as pos- 
sible. Men expect 
women to rush into 
the limelight. Don’t 


—-) do it. 


+ eer **Second: Befors 


MOUNTAIN 


FI 




















taking any stand, be 


sin delegates at the Mrs. C. H. Brooks sure you are accu 


rately informed. 
Nothing puts you at such a disadvantage 
as inaccuracy. The moment you make an 
exaggerated statement you are lost. 

“Third: Never be belligerent or auto- 
cratic. Have a kindly interest in the atti- 
tude of the other side. 

“Fourth: Don’t be one of the kicking 
minority. The kicking minority rarely ac- 
complishes anything. Go with the majority 
as long as you possibly can and try to accom- 
plish your ends through that majority. 

“Fifth: Win the confidence of your asso- 
ciates—by deserving it.” 

I listened admiringly to these admirable 
precepts. 

“They’re fine,” I said. “I hope all the 
women in politics will accept and follow 
them. But—how about the men? Do they 
also aspire to these lofty ideals?” 

Some of the brightness faded from my 
friend’s eager face. ‘‘We-ll, no, not yet,” 
she reluctantly conceded. ‘‘ But, of course, 
they may—in time.” 


MOTHERS 
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the American woman of the mountains. 
The mountain mother’s life is harsh and 
hard 

There is no thought here of any rights for 
women, except the right to bear and rear 
children. 

The mountain world is a man’s world, 
where a woman’s life is subject first to her 
husband’s needs and then to her sons’. The 
mountain man expects everything from a 
woman, and he receives it 

[The mountain woman never asks life for 





happiness, and yet, as I look into her eyes, 
leep and quiet with a gaze that has dwelt 
ill her life on beauty, and as I meet her 
keen wisdom and shy, bubbling humor. I 
wonder hb ae has not found happiness with- 


ut any seeking 

The worst Ma Duncan can say of anyone 
is that he or she is “‘‘all for self 

Here in the highlands the God of the 
mountains has given the mountain woman 
dignity. 

Endless patience with many children has 
given her repose, a code of finest hespi- 
tality has given her a beautiful courtesy. 
Mountain men are hard in their exactions on 
women, but perhaps it is because their 
women never fail these demands, so that the 
men no more than the children realize how 
much a mountain mother gives. 

And perhaps there is nowhere in the world 
a spot where women are respected as they are 
in the Southern highlands \ 
woman might tramp alone from 
end to end of all this region and 
never anywhere be in danger 
of the faintest insult from any 
white man. ; 

rhe mountain woman lives 
untouched by all modern life. 
In two centuries mountain peo- 
ple have changed so little that 
they are in many ways the 
typical Americans. 

And that is why it is worth 
while for other Americans to 
become ac quainted with them. 
The past had its virtues, and 

the mountain mother 

to-day is not so much 
i a woman belonging to 
iG’ a different geographi- 
beh cal region 
as she is a 
woman be- 
longing to 
a forgotten 
past. 
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A Wonderful Little Device 
That Frees You From 
a Nagging Task 


O drain, simply detach plug ‘‘D” and 

turn on the water—this creates a 
suction through the hose which quickly 
empties the machine or tub. To fill 
a machine or tub, simply attach the drainer 
to faucet, screw on plug “D” and turn 
on the water. 


Anlwandd --— 


You know how tiresome it is to have to drain 
and fill tubs or washing machines by hand—the 
Penberthy Washing Machine Drainer frees you 
from this for all time. 


If your dealer is no. already prepared to supply 
you, send us his name and $3.50 and we will send 
you one direct. Women say they are worth their 
weight in gold for the convenience they bring. 


Address Dept. G 


= D 
PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


Established 1886 
N York D t io di. 1 
71 Beekman St. DETROIT, MICH. Windsor, Ontaria 


Adapter—For use with 

mooth faucets. Order 
this also if your faucets 
are not threaded. Price 
50c. 
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Wipe off the Dirt--- f 


Even the walls 
can reflect good cheer 


Some homes radiate happiness and make one feel welcome n 
only at holiday time but all the year around 

Sanitas Modern Wall Covering } stom 

because it is the wall 

ideas 


ike attractive | 
naterial adaptable to your indivi 


With Sanitas you can secure distinctively artistic results 
simple or as elaborate as you desire 

Sanitas is made on cloth, machine-painted with 

colors. Does not crack. peel or fade I lv kep 
a damp cloth Plain tints and decorative sty! 
room in the house 

See the new Sanitas styles at your decorat 


For booklet and samples 
address the manufacturers of 
SANITAS MODERN WALL COVERING 
320 Broadway, Dept. 1, New York 
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Rimes for Christmas 
Gifts 


N APPROPRIATE bit of 
verse on the card that 
accompanies a Christmas gift 
will add a touch of originality 
that will make even the sim- 
plest present more valuable 
in the eye of the recipient. 
For the many people who 
have asked for suggestions, 
here are some rimes—many of them adapt- 
able to other gifts or easily changeable: 


¢ 


iC 
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With a Box of Writing Paper 
An Indian giver I’m hoping to be, 
Because—if my hint doesn’t fail— 
I'll find that my gift is returning to me 
Whenever I look at my mail! 


With a Pocketbook 


I’ve written for a magic spell, 


ae iro. 
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With a Bag 
Fill this bag with what you will, 
Many things or few; 
Naught can crowd the wishes out 
Packed inside for you. 


With a Phone Rejgister 


I send you a gift unromantic 


To save you from guing quite frantic 





Or taking sweet slumbers 
When hunting phone numbers 
Concealed in a volume gigantic. 


With a Big Article 


Santa Claus hailed me last night from his 
sleigh 
(Don’t laugh, I am really not mocking) 
And told me to give you this present to-day, 
Because ‘twas too big for your stocking. 





And when the fairies send it, 
This purse is going to be so full 
Of gold you'll never spend it! 


With an Address Book 


Though “speeches” may bore you, 
I know you'll confess 

| You’re really quite likely 

To want an “‘address.”’ 


An Acrostic 


X is for Xmas, best day of the year. 

M is for Merriment, ringing so clear. 

A is for All that is jolly and pleasant. 

S is for Santa, who sends you this present. 


With a Handkerchief 


A very useful gift indeed, 
You doubtless will concede it, 
And yet I send it with the wish 
That you may never need it. 


With a Useful Gift 


It’s “not to be opened till Christmas,”’ 
But after the gift has been found, 
Don’t put it away as a keepsake, 
But use it the whole year around. 


With a Shaving Set 


In the journey of life, 

When you’ve dangers to brave, 
May you always be lucky 

And have “‘a close shave.” 


With a Flash Light 


When you haven’t any matches 
- And you cannot see a star, 
May this “‘brighten up the corner 
Where—you—are.”’ 


With Lingerie Clasps | 
You think that these are only meant 
To clasp your lingerie, 


But they are really friendship clasps | 
lo link your thoughts to me 


With a Necktt 
To exceed ve reetings | 
[ really cx | 


So we'll say ’ 


And call the 


With a Handi 


Every stitch that’s ph 
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With Knife or Scisso 


“If you love me as I love you, 
So goes the olden rime, 
“No knife could cut our love in tv 
Which really sounds sublime. 
So take this gift without alarm, 
Though I’d be more content 
If you would heed a mystic charm 
And buy it with a cent. 


With a Smoking Set 


May most delightful reveries 
Your pine of peace envoke, 
And all unpleasant memories 
Go quickly “‘up in smoke.” 


With a Surprise 


Tell me what this package holds, 
Speak in half a minute, 
If you want the little gift 
You should find within it. 
(If you cannot guess it now, 
You may have it anyhow.) 
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With a Ring 


With many golden wishes 
This little ring I send, 
A token of regard that like 

A circle has no end. 

























With an Apron 


In dainty tea apron a girl is 
disarming, 

In one for the kitchen her 
power’s alarming. 

She reigns like a queen in 

Each apron she’s seen in. 

May this one but make the de ar wea! 
charming. 





r more 


With a New Year’s Remembrance 


If Christmas is for old friends, 
Then New Year’s is for new; 
Here’s good luck to both beginning— 
Year and friendship too. 


What Grant Had On 


T WAS at the closing exercises of a city 

public school that Marjorie was reading 
a composition of her own, on “‘Grant’s Work 
in the Civil War.’ She got on most credit- 
ably until she reached Lee’s Surrender at 
Appomattox Court House. 

She then related how Lee wore his sword 
and was handsomely attired in full uniform, 
“while Grant,” she announced,“ had on noth- 
ing but an old ragged Union suit.” 


Worse 


HE worried countenance of the bride- 
groom disturbed the best man. Tiptoe- 
ing up the aisle, he whispered: 
““What’s the matter, Jock? 
the ring?” 
“No,” blurted out the unhappy Jock, 
ring’s safe eno’. But, mon, I’ve 
enthusiasm.” 


Hae ye lost 
“the 
lost ma 


That’s All 
™ H' YW does your boy Josh like hi job in 


the city?” 
“‘First-rate,’’ replied the father. ‘He 
knows more about the business than the man 
that owns it.” 
‘**Who told you that?” 
“Josh did. All he’s got to do now 
convince the boss of it, 


is to 
an’ git promoted.” 


Up and Down 


HE changes they are making in the 
hymns are a bit confusing, as in the case 
of the little seven-year-old girl who went to 
Sunday school for the first time. The hymns 
were beautiful, she said 
Early next morning she 
ing solemnly, ‘ 
and then, in a rollicl king 
down, sit down, 


was heard sjout- 
‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus!” 
tone of voice ‘Sit 
you re rocking the boat!’’ 


It Beat Him 


oasting of their fathers’ 








Gp ) boys wer 


veaith 


Huh! aid Fredd ny father is ricl 
than yours. He 1 enough to buy 
New York.” ; 

*‘That’s nothing inswered Eddie. 
heard my father tell my mother at the bre 


fast table this morning 
buy New York, Ne 


that he was going! 
w Haven and Hartforc 


He Did 


OUR name?” 
Court. 
“Ottiwell Wood,’’ was the reply. 
“Spell it, please,’ requested the «ler. 
And the clerk w: . put to it as the man 
replied: ‘‘O double T, I doub le U, E double 
L, double U, double 3. D.’ 


said the clerk of the 


Spirit Places 


"M SORRY that my engagements pre- 

vent my attending your « harity concert, 
but I shall be with you in spirit. 

“Splendid! And where would you 
your spirit to sit? I have tickets her 
half a dollar, a dollar and two dollars 


like 
ior 


All the Same 


N R. BARTON lived in a suburban teern. 
‘i His wife asked him to pureh t 
waist for he r while * |- 
ing the 
\ 
= pued 
eany difference !’’ exclaimed 
guri. “‘Why, don’t you think your 
wife would like a certain color? 


it makes no difference what color 
[ shall have to come back 
ay to have it changed.” 


ae N . 
I get or what size 
to-morrow any 
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Full worthy the steaming, fragrant bever- 
age proffered the honored Christmas guest is 
this Mirro Aluminum Coffee Pot. It is bright 
and shining as a frosty Christmas morn. 
Coffee poured from its silvery depths takes on 
added tempting ness. 


Being of the Mirro family, it is durable, 
too, of course. All Mirro Aluminum is stur- 
dily constructed. It will wear a lifetime. 


And the Mirro features of convenience are 
unique. You do not find them in ordinary 
aluminum ware. Note, for instance, the fea- 
tures of this Mirro Aluminum Coffee Pot: 


(1) The sure-grip, ebonized, detachable 
handle which insures comfortable handling 
and easy pouring. “(2) Handle sockets are 
welded on, as are also the spout (3) and 
the combination hinge and cover tipper *(4). 
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_ For Christmas Hospitality, Mirro 


*(5) The rivetless, no-burn, ebonized 
knob. This, with the other star features (2, 
4 and 9), belongs exclusively to Mirro. 


(6) Flame guard protects handle when 
the pot is on the stove. (7) The famous 
Mirro finish. (8) The rich colonial design. 

(9) The well-known Mirro trade-mark, 
stamped into the bottom of every Mirro 
utensil, and your guarantee of excellence 
throughout. 


Remember, this trade-mar' 's a symbol 
of master-craftsmanship red through 
nearly thirty years’ experigtice in the mak- 
ing of better aluminum wa 


Look for Mirro Alum? 
the leading stores. 


everywhere at 


Send for miniatur 


0X 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Comps: 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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bod Housekeeping, 


Will there be a Victrola 


in your home this Christmas ? 


If any one thing more than another can add to the 
joys of Christmas, it is music—and the Victrola can 
bring into your home any music you may wish to hear. 

The Victrola is the one ins -ument to which the 
greatest artists have entrusted their art—an unanswer- 
able acknowledgment of its artistic achievements. 
Moreover, the Victrola is the only instrument specially 
made to play the records which these great artists have 
made. 

Christmas Day and any other day through all the 
years to come, the best or the newest of all the wor!d’s 
music may be yours to enjoy. 

By all means get a Victrola this Christmas, but be 
sure it is a Victrola and not some other instrument 
made in imitation. $25 to $1500. Victor dealers 
everywhere. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey » sh 
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Giving away what you want yourself 









There is no surer test of the real spirit of Christmas 
giving than to give away a pair of Nashua Blankets. 
You want to keep them for yourself, they feel so light, 
yet so warm—their pattern is so wholesome and dainty 
—and every pair you have ever bought has proved so 
satisfactory im every way. 


Nashua Blankets give warmth without weight, for they 
are woven on the same principle that nature uses to pro- 
tect her children of the field and air from winter’s ruthless 
cold. Your dog and cat look heavier scampering down the 
steps on awinter morning. This is because instinct teaches 
them to spread the hairs in their furry coats to increase 


Amory, Browne . Co. Dept. 221, Box 1206, Boston 1, Mass. 


the countless tiny air spaces which these hairs create to 
keep out the cold and keep in the warmth of their bodies. 


Nashua Blankets, too, are woven with myriads of air 
spaces to hold out the cold of winter nights and hold in 
the warmth of the sleeper’s body. They are woven in 
generous sizes to fit every size and type of bed. We 
recommend for double beds, sizes 72 x 84; for three- 
quarter beds, 66 x 80; for single beds, 60x 80. Always 
identify them by the woven label and the ticket. 

For the children’s children, send for a doll blanket 
size 16 x 20, in pink or blue borders, or plain, with 25c 
in coin. 


Lancaster Kalburnie Ginghams, Indian Head Cloth, Gilbrae Ginghams, Parkhill Ginghams 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Nashua Woolna 
Ley; 
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